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PREFACE 

The child, thinking, speaking, writing, holds the 
center of the stage from the beginning to the end of 
this language series. As one of a group of his own kind, 
he is the motive force which sets in action the lesson 
from day to day. The teacher is the power behind the 
group which controls this motive force. She directs the 
free interchange of experience toward the three-fold 
end: clear thinking, clear expression, and clean-cut 
enunciation. Stated in brief, the aims of the series are 
to establish certain vital points, few in nimiber and 
chosen with reference to the child's immediate need, 
and to hold the child responsible for these points as 
he progresses from year to year. 

In the choice of material, effort has been made to 
find suggestive and stimulating illustrations; in the 
use of this material, the endeavor has been to relate it, 
as far as possible, to the child's own experience. Thus 
his reaction will be djmamic, instead of static, actually 
creative instead of merely imitative. 

Frequent illustrations are given of actual work done 
by children in the classroom. Emulation of such work 
is within the power of every child. Hence much good, 
it is believed, can be drawn from exercises of this 
kind. 

The chief end of the composition work in the series 
is to develop a sentence-sense in the consciousness of 
the child. To this end, the sentence is taught in the 
beginning and then treated throughout, not as an 

(iii) 
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isolated unit, but as one of a group of related units of 
thought. 

Throughout the series, much attention is given to 
voice training, in order to meet a growing demand for 
the improvement of American speech among both the 
native-born and the foreign elements. This training 
begms with a few very shnple exercises m the third 
grade, and develops into a definitely organized treat- 
ment in the later grades. The objective of these 
lessons is to make the child feel from the outset that 
what he says to his friends will fail of its purpose, no 
matter how well expressed his thought may be, unless 
his voice is adequate, his enunciation clear, and his 
pronunciation correct. 

. The emphasis in the voice work is placed on correct 
breathing, clear enimciation of the principal consonants 
and vowel sounds, and on distmct pronunciation of 
certain commonly neglected word endings. The 
exercises in voice training, and in language, both oral 
and written, have been successfully developed by 
actual experience in the classroom. 

In the dictionary, word-study, and vocabulary 
lessons included in Books II and III of the series, it is 
suggested that the Winston Simplified Dictionary, 
because of the simplicity of its definitions and its general 
adaptation to the needs of the youthful student, will 
be found especially helpful. 

Particular thanks are due to Miss Doris Thorn 
Wright, teacher of English in the William Penn High 
School of Philadelphia, who has given minute and 
exhaustive criticism and advice on the manuscript 
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CHAPTER I 

1 
YOUR LANGUAGE 

All your life you have been using words. Why? 
You have been using them in order to get what you 
wa^t. Words are tools used for ccmununicating 
thought to others. How have you used them? At 
first, you spoke them singly — ^by themselves. But 
that was when you were learning to talk. As soon as 
possible, you put words together; you grouped them 
to help along your thought. Ever since, you have 
been communicating with all the people aroimd you 
by means of these word-groups. When you have 
used a word-group that expresses a thought completely, 
you have used a sentence. Your sentence, or word- 
group, must be expressed so that the person to whom 
you are talking or writing will get your thought. In 
order to understand you, he must know the words you 
are using, and you must feel that these words are 
expressing your thought exactly. 

You have been learning how to express your thoughts 
in this way ever since you began to go to school. It is 
now time for you to be sure about these things. The 
study of this book will help you. You will find the 
work more interesting if you form yoiu^elves into a 
club for the study of your language, and every now and 

(1) 
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then ask your teacher to let your lesson take the form 
of a meetmg of the EngUsh club. All clubs are formed 
for some purpose or other. You know well what the 
object of your sewuig club, your music club, or your 
^^ hiking'' club is. The object of your English club 
will be to learn to use your language correctly. At 
the outset, it would be well for each of you to take the 
oath of allegiance to your language. 



\ 



Oath of Allegiance to the Language of My 

Country 

(For Every Boy and Girl in the United States) 

I believe it is my duty to the language of my country 
to love it, to support its constitution, to obey its rules 
of grammar, to respect its laws of service, and to defend 
it against all enemies of correct usage. 

Copy the Oath of Allegiance and commit it to 
memory. 

How would you like to write your own pledge? The 
following pledges were composed by school children of 
about your age. Can you not do as well? 

A Pledge to the English Language 

I pledge myself not to abuse the speech of my 
country by using incorrect grammar or slang, or by 
slurring my words together or leaving oflf the last 
syllable of words. I also pledge myself to correct 
younger children whom I hear using incorrect English, 
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and to do all in my power to bring the language of my 
country up to its proper standard. 

My Oath of Allegiance to American Speech 

I believe in the English language as a language that 
is worth knowing. I therefore beUeve it is my duty 
to spell it, write it, and talk it to the best of my abiUty, 
and to impress upon others the value of knowing it. 

My Language Creed 

I beUeve in the EngUsh language as the best method 
of expressing thought. It is the language suitable for 
all, in expressing love, good will, and friendship. It is 
the one language that has helped to build up our strong 
government. I therefore believe it is my duty to use 
it correctly, to enlarge my vocabulary, and in every 
way to help others to do the same. 

II 

Forming the English Club 

Do you know who takes charge or presides at all 
club meetings? 

Sow does he call the meeting to order? 

After calling the meeting to order, he states the 
reason why the meeting was called. This is the, 
so-called ''business" of the meeting. In your English 
club meetings, the "business" of each meeting will 
be the lesson of the day. Your teacher will sometimes 
preside, of course. But more often she will appoint 
one of you to conduct the meeting. 
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Do you know how a member of the club obtains per- 
mission to speak? 

He must rise at his seat and address the chairman 
thus: "Mr. Chairman," or, "Madam Chairman''. 
The chakman repUes by calling the name of the 
member. The member then makes his remarks. If 
two or more rise at once, the chairman recognizes 

the one who rose first, by saying, "Mr. has the 

privilege of the floor''. Then the member steps to the 
front of the room and says what he wishes to say. 

It is a good plan to appoint a secretary for each 
meeting, as well as a chairman. The secretary keeps 
a record of the club meeting. He keeps a list of the 
topics discussed and of the names of the speakers who 
contributed to the entertainment. The notes are 
called "mmi/fes." 

It is usual for the chairman to call for the reading 
of the minutes at all club meetings. This may be done 
at some of your English club meetings. Your teacher 
will decide when the reading of the minutes will be 
worth while. 

2 

STUDYING PICTURES 

Tell the story suggested by these pictures, or tell a 
story of a similar experience of your own. 

The class may vote for the best story. 

Write a paragraph on The Value of Gardening. 
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You may write from 
the point of view of: 

1. The person who 
does the gardening. 

2. His family. 

3. The benefit to the 
whole country. 

3 

USING BOOKS 

Ever since you be- 
gan to go to school 

you have used books more or less. Some of you prob- 
ably own many books. You have read stories and 
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poems. You have studied text books. Look at the 
book you are now using. It is made as most books 
are made. Answer the following questions about it. 

1. What is the title? 

2. Where do you find the title? 

3. What else do you find on the title page? 

4. What do you find next in the book? 

5. Read the Table of Contents. 

6. What does the Table of Contents give you? 

7. What do you find at the end of the book? 

8. Name certain things that this book might tell 

you about. 

9. Look up one of these topics in the Index. 

10. Find its place in the book. 

11. Place on your desk your other text books. 

12. Examine them as you have examined your 

English book. 

13. Make a Ust of topics that your history, your 

science book, your aritWetic should tell 
about.* 

14. How will you find these topics in your book? 
The Index of a book helps you to find quickly a 

topic that is discussed in the book. 
Use the Index. 

Learn the exact titles of the books you are studying 
Learn the names of the authors of these texts. Write 
a Ust of the books you are using, by titles and authors. 
. Look at some of your story books. Do you find an 
index? Explain the reason for your answer. In 
what kind of books do you find an index? Why? 

Write two or three sentences on The Index. 
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AT THE CLUB 

TALKING ABOUT THE BOOK 

« 

Let The Book be the. subject for discussion at one 
of your club meetings. 
Prepare to talk about the following topics: 

1. The Make-up of a Book. 

2. How to Use the Index. 

3. How Books Are Made. 

4. How Books Were Made before Printing Was 

Invented. 

A group of you might prepare the following topics: 

1. The Invention of Printing. 

2. The Early Printing Press. 

3. The Linotype Machine. 

If possible, visit a newspaper office to see the working 
of the linotype machine. 



STUDYING THE SENTENCE 

I 
Our Summer Companions 

We spent last summer on a ranch in 'Colorado. For 
the summer we obtained the services of two donkeys 
which we named ''Chevy'' and '' Chase" ^ Chevy and 
Chase ate everjrthing and anything. They managed 
to stow away paraffine paper, peanut shells, banana 
peels, orange skins, com chowder, ham fat, and shoe 
leather. 
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Chevy had some of the qualities of a camel. He 
loved to recline on a warm sandy spot in the road, and 
devour the thistle and wild rose which grew by the 
roadside. 

We had a hard time with Chevy and Chase, but we 
were sorry to part with them in the fall. 

Read the story of Chevy and Chase. How many 
groups of words are there which express a thought 
completely? With what kind of letter does each group 
begin? With what mark does it end? 

Words put together so that they e]q>ress a thought com- 
pletely make a sentence. 

II 

Tell which of the following are sentences. Ask 
yourself the question, ''Is the thought complete?'' 

Copy the sentences, placing the proper mark at the 
end. 

Tell why you think that the others are not sen- 
tences. 

Try to make sentences of them. 

1. Whittier was .born in 1807 

2. Longfellow, born in the same year 

3. The home of Whittier, which was in East Haver- 

hill, Massachusetts 

4. The house was built by Whittier's great-great- 

grandfather 

5. The life they lived there 

6. Whittier was a great student of the Bible 

7. Having but few books 
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8. On his first visit to Boston he bought a copy of 

. Shakespeare 

9. Beginning to write when he was a mere boy 

10. Whittier's best known poem was Snow-bound 

11. This poem, which tells of Whittier's boyhood 

12. He also wrote In School Days 

13. The Httle girl about whom this poem was written 

Uved near Whittier 

14. The old school house standing by the road 

15. How many of you have read either of these poems 

16. Tell what you remember of them, using good 

sentences 
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1. What a wonderful invention the airplane is! 

2. Should we not be proud that it was the work of an 

American? 

3. Professor Langley, of the Smithsonian Institute at 

Washington, made many experiments, but they 
were not satisfactory. 

4. The first successful airplane was invented by 

Wilbur and Orville Wright. 

6. The flight, which covered only eight hundred 
feet, was made at Eatty Hawk, North Carolina, 
on December 19, 1903. 

6. Compare this with the trans-Atlantic flight of the 
NC4, which Lieutenant Commander Read com- 
pleted May 31, 1919. 

Read each of the groups of words to yourself. Is 
each one a sentence? Give the reason for your answer. 
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Look at the fourth sentence. Compare it with the 
fifth and see if you can find any difference in their 
form. Which sentence is the simpler in form? How 
many thoughts are in the fourth sentence? in the 
fifth? What is the main thought in the fifth sentence? 
What other thought serves the subject? How many 
thoughts are in the third sentence? 

II 

CHANGING THE SENTENCE FORM 

A pupil in the first row may make a very simple 
sentence about the flag. Then a pupil in the next row 
may make a more difficult sentence about the same 
subject. For example: 

1. The flag is red, white, and blue. 

2. The beautiful flag of our country is red, white, and 

blue. 

3. Our country's flag, which stands for freedom, is 

red, white, and blue. 

In the same way make sentences about the following 

subjects. Always begin with veiy simple sentences. 

Then change the sentence form in as many ways as 

you can. 

boy automobile scout 

girl baseball army 

submarine basketball school 

swimming 

Write your sentences. 

Read your sentences in turn around the (ilass. 
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KINDS OF SENTENCES 

Read again the sentences about the airplane. 

What mark is used at the end of the first sentence? 
What kind of sentence is it? Why? What kind of 
sentence is the second? the third? the sixth? 

A declarative sentence is one that tells or declares some- 
thing. 

An interrogative sentence is one that asks a question. 
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An exclamatory sentence is one that expresses strong 
feeling. 

An imperative sentence is one that expresses a command. 

The declarative sentence is followed by a period. 
The interrogative sentence is followed by a question 
mark. The exclamatory sentence is followed by an 
exclamation point. The imperative sentence is fol- 
lowed by a period. 

What kind of -sentence is each of the following? 
Copy the sentences, and put the correct mark of 
punctuation at the end of each one. 

1. Nothing great or good can be accomplished with- 

out labor ? 

2. Be ready to come when I ring the bell 

3. Oh, how you frightened me 

4. The good which you do is not forgotten 

5. Remember what I have told you 
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6. Do you know how many stars 
There are shinmg m the sky 
Do you know how many clouds 
Every day go drifting by 

7. Strike, till the last armed foe expires 

8. He is dead, the sweet musician 

8 
SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 

1. Birds are protected by law in almost every state 

m the Union. 

2. The poet Longfellow called them "the winged 

wardens of the farms." 

3. These wardens eat milUons of harmful insects. 

In the first sentence, which word tells what is 
spoken of? Read the part of the sentence which tells 
something about the birds. The part of the sentence 
about which something is said or asserted is the subject 
The part which asserts something of the subject is the 
predicate. Read the subject of the second sentence. 
Read the predicate. Read the subject and the predi- 
cate of the third sentence. 



Supply the proper subjects for the following predi- 
cates. Be sure that you make a true statement. 

1. is the king of birds. 

2. follows ships at sea. 

3. build their nests in queer places. 

4. lives in a hollow tree. 
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5. is a good fisherman. 

6. is a shy and timid bird. 

7. lays its eggs in the nests of other birds. 

8. — — is a quarrelsome fellow. 

II 

Supply true and appropriate predicates for the fol- 
lowing subjects. 

1. The cheery cardinal 



2. The^ bluebird, the herald of the spring, 

3. The red-headed woodpecker 

4. The dainty Uttle himimingbird 



6. The EngUsh sparrow, which is such a pest, -^ 

6. Robin Red Breast 

7. The crow, which the farmer dislikes so much, 

8. The junco, or snowbird, 

9. The long- winged swallow 



10. The hawk, quick as a flash, 

11. The eagle, spreading his wings, 



m 

Copy the following sentences, putting one line 
under each subject and two under each predicate. 

1. Bam owls are called the policemen of the farms. 

2. These queer looking watchmen destroy rats, mice, 

and other rodents. 

3. They are always himgry, owing to their rapid 

digestion. 

4. A half-grown owlet will eat more than its own 

weight in a smgle night. 

5. An old owl will catch more mice than a dozen 

cats. 
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MASTERS OF THE SENTENCE 

I 

The brilliant leaves of the maple fell to the ground. 

Read the subject of the sentence. Read the predi- 
cate.. What is the word about which the assertion is 
made? The word about which the assertion is made is 
called the simple subject. It is a noun or a pronoun 
or an expression used as a noim. 

What word makes the assertion? The word which 
makes the assertion is always the verb. 

The simple subject and the verb are the master 
parts of the sentence. They control the sentence 
thought. All other parts serve them. 

Copy the following sentences, putting one line imder 
the simple subject, and two under the verb. Remem- 
ber that these are the master parts of the sentence. 
Ask yourself the questions, "Which word asserts? 
Of which word is the assertion made?" 

1. A swinmaing pool in San Francisco is divided 

into two parts. 

2. A concrete wall extends down the center. 

3. One compartment is ready for use all the time. 

4. The other side can be cleaned. 

6. The pools are purified alternately for a day at a 
time. 

6. The water passes from the pool to the filter. 

7. A pump is operated by electricity. 
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8. It forces the water through two large filters, 

9. Then the water returns to the pool. 

10. This method keeps the water free from dhii, and 
danger of diseases. 

The masters of a- sentence are the simple subject and the 
verb. 

II 

POSITION OF SURTECT 

The subject of a sentence is not always at the begin- 
ning. Look for the part about which an assertion is 
made. 

Find the master parts of the following sentences. 
In order to find the subject ask yourself, ''About whom 
or what is the assertion made?" To find the va'b 
ask, "What is asserted of the subject?" 

1. In the heart of a seed 
Buried deep, so deep, 
A dear Uttle plant 
Lay fast asleep. 

2. Dark brown is the river; 
Golden is the sand; 

It flows along forever. 
With trees on either hand. 

3. Over in the meadow 
In the sand, in the sun. 
Lived an old mother toad 
And her little toadife one. 

4. "Give us a song," the soldier cried. 
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5. On the cross-beam under the Old South bell 
The nest of a pigeon is builded well. 

6. Modest and shy as a nun is she. 

7. Announced by all the trumpets of the sky 
Arrives the snow. 

8. Still cheerily the chickadee 
Singeth to me on fence and tree. 

9. The sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray. 

10. The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full. 

10 

REVIEWING CAPITAL LETTERS 

The First Overseas Flight 

1. In May, 1919, American aviators made the first 

airship flight across the Atlantic Ocean. 

2. They started from Long Island, and made then- 

first stop at the Azores Islands not far from the 
coast of Spain. 

3. The flight took less than forty-eight hours. 

4. It was from these islands that Columbus started 

out^ more than four hundred years ago, on his 
dangerous voyage into the unknown ocean. 

5. He landed after six weeks in the West Indies. 

6. 'The flight of the three airplanes was just as 

venturesome as the voyage of Columbus, but 
their safety was made sure by a convoy of 
United States battleships stationed along the 
course above which Lieut-Comm. A. C. Read 
and his brave companions were to fly. 
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7. After being welcomed with great excitement by 

the people of the Alzores, the aviators continued 
their flight to the continent of Europe. 

8. In country after country they were greeted by 

people and government. 

9. They finally reached London, where they were 

officially received by King George of England. 

10. The Spanish and^ Italian explorers of the time 

when Queen Isabella helped Colimibus to set 
out on his adventurous voyage, and the brave 
sailors of the Elizabethan Age who went out 
in their little ships to open the Western Hemi- 
sphere, would have refused to believe that the 
broad ocean could be crossed in two days. 

11. The American pioneers of the nineteenth century, 

who opened up our great West, travelling slowly 
across the prairies in their wagons, would have 
wondered to see our express trains whizzing 
across the continent. 

12. What wonders will have happened a hundred 

years from now? 

13. We should be amazed if we could be alive to see 

them. 

In this story, what is the first word which begins 
with a capital? Why is the capital used? Write one 
below the other all the words in the story which begin 
with a capital for the same reason. 

Find all the words in the story which begin with 
capital letters. Write them in separate colunms accord- 
ing to the reasons why they have capitals. For instance, 
Lmg Island begms with capitals because it is the name 
of a place ; Columbus, because it is the name of a person ; 
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King because it is a title. You will find other reasons 
for other words. 

Write a Ust of four other words that begin with 
capitals for the same reason that May does. 

Write in a column, using their titles, the names of 
the following persons: the head of the government of 
your city; of your state; of our own coimtry; of 
France; of Belgium; your physician; your minister; 
anyone you know who has a special title. 

A word like American^ in the first sentence, made 
from a proper name and doing the work of an adjective, 
is called a proper adjective. Write some other proper 
adjectives that you remember. You will find several 
in the tenth sentence. 

The word Ocean, In AMMi^ Ocean, begins with a 
capital letter; but in the fomlih sentence the same word 
begins with a small letter^ because it is not used as 
part of a name. Can you explain why West in the fifth 
sentence, and Western and West in the tenth sentence, 
have capitals? Are north, south, and east ever written 
with capitals for the same reason? 

In the second sentence Islands begins with a capital 
letter, but in the fourth sentence it does not. Why is 
this? Why does Hemisphere in the tenth sentence 
begin with a capital letter? 

The expression Elizabethan Age is written with 
capital letters because it is the name of an important 
period in the world's history. Important events, 
periods, or single days always begin with capitals. 
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Write the names of all the holidays that you can 
remember. 

Write the names given to the wars that occurred 
during the years 1775-83, 1861-65, 1914-18. 

The first word of a sentence begins with a capital letter. 

Proper nouns and adjectives begin with capital letters. 

Words used as titles begin with capital letters. 

Names of months and days of the week begin with capital 
letters. 

Words used as parts of geographical names begin with 
capital letters. 

Names of special days, events, or periods of time begin 
with capital letters. 

11 
USING THE VOICE 



BREATHING EXERCISE 

1 . Stand with your weight on the balls of your feet, 

your heels Ughtly resting on the floor, your 
shoulders down, chest out. (Do not force your 
shoulders up and back, as many do in trying to 
stand straight. If your chest is out, your 
shoulders wUl take the proper position.) 

2. Place your hands on your sides at the waist line, 

with fingers forward and slanting down, and 
thumbs back. 

3. Take a deep breath slowly and easily without 

lifting your shoulders. Breathe out slowly. 
If your breath is a deep breath, you will feel 
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the expansion and contraction with your finger 
tips. 
4. Now breathe in slowly, and breathe out on the 
sound of do in tool, until the deep breath is 
exhausted. Repeat this exercise several times. 

II 

VOWEL SOUNDS 

do 

A vowel sound is an open sound. It is made with 
open throat, mouth, teeth, and lips. The particular 
vowel soimd produced at a given moment depends upon 
the size and shape of the opening through which it 
passes. 

1. In the correct standing position, taking a deep 
breath slowly and naturally for each word, 
pronounce the following words : 



stool 


moon 


pool 


soon 


cool 


balloon 



2. Make a list of as many other words containing 
the vowel sound do as you can think of in five, 
minutes. 
Read the list aloud, in turn, standing as for the 
breathing exercise, except that your left hand 
will hold your paper and your right hand will 
hang naturally at your side. This is the correct 
position for reading. Be sure not to let j^our 
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chin rest against your throat. If it does, the 
vowel sound will not be clear, because it will 
not have a free passage outward. 



ni 



A RIMING GAME 



From the following groups of words containing the 
vowel sound do, make riming couplets, as in the 
example given. 

Divide the class into sides. The side producing the 
greatest number of couplets, perfect in rhythm, in the 
time allowed for the game, will be the victors. 

Read the couplets aloud. The teacher will act as 
judge in the contest. 

Example: 

N 

What mortal among us can tell how soon 
The airman wiU cu-cle the silent moon! 



croon 


boom 


roof 


tooth 


moo 


group 


loon 


loom 


proof 


sooth 


coo 


hoop 


moon 


room 


aloof 


ruth 


too 


coop 


soon 


bloom 


hoof 


booth 


through 


loop 






woof 


youth 


true 

do 

who 

rue 

woo 


soup 
stoop 



You may add words and make new groups, but in 
doing so observe the following suggestions: 
In riming words the end consonants must be the 

3-3 
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same in sound: soon, for example, cannot rime with 
room. 

Do not confuse the sound u with do. The sound of u 
after all consonants except r is that of iZ in you. Do 
not rime tune, dew, few, with moon, and too. 

It is better in a game of this kind to write humorous 
couplets. 

12 
SPEAKING WORDS CORRECTLY 

THEM 
AND 



• Read the following groups of words aloud. Speak 
the word them as it is spelled, not Hm or 'm. 

1. Two of them 

2. Many of them 

3. The best of them 

4. It was good of them. 

5. The greatest of them 

6. I saw them. 

7. Helen knew them. 
S. Look at them. 

9. Have you seen them? 
10. Give them to me. 

• 

II 

Speak the word and in the f ollowmg groups of words 
as it is spelled, not 'n. 

1. Boys and girls 

2. Rich and poor 
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3. Bright and dull 

4. Pleasant and unpleasant 

6. Before and after * 



III 

1. Write ten sentences containing them or of them. 

Read the sentences aloud, pronouncing them 
correctly. 

2. Write ten sentences containing words connected 

by andy as in the list in this lesson. Read your 
sentences aloud, speaking the and correctly. 
Find similar groups in poems and prose selec- 
tions in your book. Read some of these aloud 
for practice in speaking and correctly. 



CHAPTER II 



USING THE SENTENCE AND THE PARAGRAPH 

A. Ballad of French Rivers 

Of streams that men take honor in 

The Frenchman looks to three, 
And each one has for origin 

The hills of Burgundy; 
And each has known the quivers 

Of blood and tears and pain — 
O gallant bleeding rivers, 

The Mame, the Meuse, the Aisne, 

Says Mame: "My poplar fringes 
Have felt the Prussian tread. 

The blood of brave men tinges 
My banks with lasting red; 

Let others ask due credit, 

. But France has me to thank; 

Von Kluck himself has said it : 
I turned the Boche's flank!" 

Says Meuse: "I claim no winning. 

No glory on the stage ; 
Save that, in the beginning 

I strove to save Li6ge. 
Alas ! that Frankish rivers 

Should share such shame as mine — 
In spite of all endeavors 

I flow to join the Rhine." 

(24) 
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Says Aisne: '^My silver shallows 

Are Salter than the sea, 
The woe of Rheuns still hallows 

My endless tragedy. 
Of rivers rich in story 

That run through green Champagne, 
In agony and glory, 

The chief am I, the Aisne!" 

Now there are greater waters 

That Frenchmen all hold dear — 
The Rhone, with many daughters, 

That runs so icy clear; 
There's Moselle, deep and winy. 

There's Loire, Garonne, and Seine. 
But O the valiant tiny — 

The Mame, the Meuse, the Aisne ! 

— Christopher Morley. 



USING SENTENCES 

1. Make a sentence telling why the Mame was proud. 

2. Make a sentence telling what the Meuse tried to 

do. 
S. Make a sentence telling why the Meuse was 

ashamed. 
4. Tell in a sentence why the Aisne is the chief ''Of 

rivers rich m story, ... In agony and glory.'' 

Why do you want to remember these three rivers? 

"A river is the most human and companionable of 
all inanimate things," says Henry van Dyke. "It 
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has a life, a character, a voice of its own; and is as 
full of good-fellowship as a sugar maple is of sap. It 
can talk in various tones, loud or low; and of many- 
subjects, grave or gay." 

II 

USING SENTENCES IN GROUPS 
THE PARAGRAPH 

1. Think of stories that the Mississippi, the Hudson, 

the Delaware, and the St. Lawrence rivers could 
tell in American history. Come to class 
tomorrow prepared to tell a story that one of 
these rivers might tell. 

2. Periiaps there is a river near your home. Do you 

know of any story, grave or gay, that ii might 
tell? Some one may tell such a story to the 
class. 

3. Write a group of sentences telling a short story 

of a river. 

What is such a group of sentences called? Where do 
you begin the first line? Be sure to make a strong 
beginnmg and a strong endmg sentence. Be sure, also, 
that ev^ry sentence you write helps your story. 

Ill 

WORD STUDY 

implicitly abruptly 

scent. signal 

distinguish deliver 
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Look up these words in the dictionary if necessary. 
Use them in sentences. 



STUDYING THE PARAGRAPH 

The Training of Red Cross Dogs 

Red Cross dogs must be trained to obey implicitly. 
If the master stops abruptly in his walk, the dog must 
do the same; if the trainer runs, the dog must keep 
in perfect step, -ready at a given signal to he down, 
or follow a scent, or find a wounded soldier. For 
many hours he must be trained in jumping, because 
of the great heights over which he must spring, carry- 
ing heavy weights in his mouth or upon his back or 
around his neck. He must learn to make no sound 
except when ordered to do so, to find objects which 
have been most skillfully hidden, to distinguish 
between a dead man and one wounded and breathing,^ 
to deUver the token of a wounded man only to the 
doctor or Red Cross nurse, to allow nothing to hinder 
him from carrying out any task, to refuse food and 
water from strangers, and to aid soldiers on the watch.^ 
These watch dogs must learn to give a signal when 
they scent poison gas or hear the enemy creeping up* 
And they must guard prisoners very carefully. 

— John G. Thompson 
and 

Lest We Forget J^^ Bigwood. 

Silver Burdett & Co. ^ 



f 

Read this paragraph through carefully. What one 
thing does it tell you about? What, then, is the 
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thought of the paragraph? Notice how each sentence 
m the paragraph helps along the thought. 
• A sentence is built of words. 

A jparagrajph is built of sentences. 

A sentence has. two masters, the noun (or pronoun) 
which is the sunple ^ject, and the verb which is the 
simple predicate. They rule the sentence. All the 
other words serve them. 

A paragraph has one master. This is the paragraph 
thought. This paragraph thought rules the sentences in 
the paragraph. All the sentences in the paragraph 
serve the paragraph thought. 

If a word does not serve one of the masters in the 
sentence by helping to develop the sentence thought, 
it has no business to be in the sentence. 

If a sentence does not serve the master of the para- 
graph, by helping to develop the paragraph thought, 
it has no business to be in -the paragraph. Test your 
sentences and your paragraphs by the following laws of 
service. 

1. Every word in a sentence must help along the sentence 
thought. 

2. Every sentence in a paragraph must help along the 
paragraph thought. 

Do you know how other dogs are trained either for 
work or tricks? 

Can you tell how a greyhound, a setter, a pointer, or 
any other hunting dog is trained? 
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Have you ever trained a dog? Tell your experience. 

Do you know anything about the training of other 
animals, or about the work or tricks that they have 
been taught to perform? Perhaps you can give an 
account of some interesting or remarkable performance 
of one of the following: 



elephants 


birds 


horses 


bears 


monkeys 


seals 



Write a short paragraph about any one of the sub- 
jects suggested above. 

Before passing in your papers, test your sentences and 
your paragraph. How will you test your sentences? 
How will you test your paragraph? Be sure that 
you have written a strong beghming sentence and a 
strong ending sentence. 



PRACTICE IN FINDING THE PARAGRAPH 

THOUGHT 

For the next two days you may study paragraphs in 
stories which your teacher will select from your Readers. 
Your teacher will help you to find the paragraph 
thought when necessary. 

Turn to page 33 of yoiu: book. Read silently the 
story A Thanksgiving of Long Ago. 
Give the thought of each paragraph. 
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AT THE CLUB 

STORIES OF WAR DOGS 

Many of you have read or heard of remarkable deeds 
performed by Red Cross dogs during the World War. 

Come prepared to tell a short war dog story at the 
next club meetmg. If you do not know a war dog 
story, tell any other story you know about the bravery, 
loyalty, or intelligence of a dog, a horse, an elephant, 
or any other animal. 



WRITING FROM MEMORY 

There was a South of slavery and secession. 
That South is dead. 
There is a South of union and freedom. 
That South, thank God, is living, breathing, growing 
every hoiir, 

— Henry N. Grady. 

The New ScnUh. 

Learn these sentences by heart. Write them frbm 
memory. Open your books and correct any mistakes 
you may have made. 

Several of you may come to the front of the room 
and repeat these sentences. 

Write from memory one stanza of any poem in your 
Reader that you have learned by heart. 
Open your Reader. Correct mistakes. 
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REVIEWING MARKS OF PUNCTUATION 

An Exciting Ride 

An Indian and his squaw, during a visit to a city, 
saw automobiles for the first time. ''Let us ride in 
one,'' suggested the Indian. The squaw consented, 
and both she and her husband were so deUghted with 
the experience that they decided to buy an automobile. 
* ''Do you think you can drive it?" asked the squaw. 

"Oh, yes," boasted the Indian. "The white man 
says it is easy." 

After a few lessons in driving their new car, the 
Indian and his squaw started back to the Indian 
village. 

"How surprised they will all be!" exclaimed the 
•Indian. "They do not know that I can drive an iron 
horse." 

They reached the village safely and rode around it 
to the great amazement of the people. "Stop and let 
us see it!" they shouted. But the Indian did not 
know how to stop. 

The old squaw held on to her husband, calling out, 
"Never mind! The iron horse will stop when it gets 
out of breath." 

Read the sentences that make statements. What 
kind of sentences are they? What mark follows each? 

Read the sentence that asks a question. What kind 
of sentence is it? What mark follows it? 

Read the sentences that express sudden feeling. 
What kind of sentences are they? What mark follows 
each? 
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Read the exact words of the Indian, of the squaw, 
of the people. What marks are used to inclose these 
words? When the words of the quotation are divided, 
as in the second and third speeches of the Indian, 
where are the quotation marks placed? 

Look at the first speech of the Indian. What mark 
separates his words from the rest of the sentence? 
Notice that the squaw asks the Indian a question. In 
this case what mark ia used to separate the speaker's 
words from the rest of the sentence? When the 
people call, they are excited, so the mark \^^ch follows 
their words must show excitement. 

. A declarative sentence is followed by a period. 
An interrogative sentence is followed by a question mark. 

An exclamatory sentence is followed by an exclamation 
point. 

Quotation marks are used to inclose the exact words of 
the speaker. 

A comma separates the words of the speaker from the 
iBst of the sentence, except when a question mark or an 
exclamation point is needed. 

7 
USING THE DICTIONARY 

A Game 

Your teacher will appoint two leaders, and each 
leader will choose the boys and girls for his side. One 
person on each side may be made scorekeeper, to stand 
at the blackboard and record the score of his side. 
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This game is for practice in opening the dictionary 
promptly to a given word, without having to turn page 
after page to find the word. Let everybody in the 
class examine the dictionary which he holds in his hand 
to see what letter falls at the middle of the book, what 
one finishes the first quarter of the book, and what one 
the third quarter. Suppose A, B, C, and D fill the first 
quarter. If a word begins with one of these letters you 
will know that you must open the book near the front. 

The leader on one side will annoimce a word and 
everybody will look for it. The boy or girl who finds 
it first will tell the number of the page, and the score- 
keeper for his side will mark 1 on the board. Then 
the leader on the other side will annoimce a word. 
The game will go on, with words given first by one side, 
then by the other, till every player has given a word. 

8 
USING ABBREVIATIONS 

♦ofi cfrarf (ab'strftkt), n. a summing 
au-blXitCl up of the principal parts of 
a larger work: v.t. (&l>str&ktOi to take 
or draw away; separate; purloin or 
steal; to reduce to a summary; sep- 
arate irojn and consider apart: adj, 
considered apart; as, abstract truth; 
ideal; expressing a quality apart from 
any subject; as, abstract words. 

Read the meanings of the word abstract What three 
abbreviations do you find? These abbreviations teU 
you that abstract may be used as a noun, a transitive 
verb, or an adjective. 

♦The Wington Simplified Dictionary. 
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What does abstract mean when it is a noun? when 
it is a transitive verb? when it is an adjective? 

You will find that abbreviations are used in the 
dictionary to show the part of speech or form of a^word. 

a. or adj. . adjective. p. adj. . participial adjective- 

adv^ adverb. • p. p. , . past participle. 

conj conjunction. pr. p. . present participle. 

inter j .... interjection. fem feminine. 

n noun. ma^c. .masculine. 

prep preposition. neut . . . neuter. 

V verb. plu plural. 

V. i verb intransitive, sing . . . singular. 

V. t verb transitive. 

. Find the following words in the dictionary: absurd, 
bravery, conquer, doubt, however, knightly. 

Write each word and its meanings. Be sure to 
show the part of speech of the word. Thus : 

abundant, a., ample; plentiful; sufficient. 

If the word is used as more than one part of speech, 
be sure to indicate that fact, as in the example given 
at the beginning of this lesson. Copy the marks of punc- 
tuation exactly. Always write definitions in this way. 

9 
USING THE VOICE 

VOWEL SOUNDS 

a 

In your study of the vowel sound oo, you learned that 
a vowel is an open sound. Review the exercise for 60. 
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Again take the position for the breathing exercise. 
Inhale deeply. Exhale slowly, speaking the • vowel 
sound of a in father. Note how this sound is marked in 
your book. 

Breathe in deeply and breathe out, passing from 
^ to a as many times as the breath allows. 

1. With special attention to the vowel sound a, pro- 
nounce the following words : 



balm 


father 


half 


calf 


farm 


daunt 


laugh 


haunt 


aunt 


calm 



2. Make a list of as many words containing th& 

vowel sound a as you can think of in five min- 
utes. Read your hst aloud, speaking the vowel 
sound correctly and clearly. Do not exaggerate 
this sound. 

3. Read the following sentence aloud, giving the 

proper sound to the marked vowel in each word : 

I laughed for joy when my father said that he 
had bought a farm of twenty-five and a half 
acres, well stocked with cows, calves, horses, and 
chickens. 

4. Write two sentences using as many words as 

possible containing the vowel sound a. Read 
your sentences aloud, pronoimcing the vowel a 
properly. 
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10 

SPEAKING WORDS CORRECTLY IN PAIRS OR 

GROUPS 

would have 
might have 
could have 
should have 

Read the following sentences aloi^d, giving special 
attention to the word h-a-the. In these combinations 
it is often mispronounced. 

1. The enemy would have won the town if the battle- 

planes had not saved the day. 

2. John should have given himself more time to get 

to the station. 

3. Mary could have prevented the accident if she 

had been more careful in crossing the street. 

4. The war might have lasted several years longer if 

the Americans had not gone inio it. 

Write four sentences containing the pairs of words in 
the list. Read them aloud pronouncing the word have 
correctly. 

Watch your own use of these words from day to day. 
Report sentences in which you have used one or more 
of these pairs of words. Did you pronoimce the word 
have correctly? 



CHAPTER III 



A STORY TO FINISH 

My father drove James and me to town to see the 
circus. We had just reached the circus grounds, and 
father was about to get out of the buggy to hitch the 
horse when.a great shout rose from the crowds gathered 
about the teiit. Something shot thiough the air, 
and there, before our very eyes a great Hon alighted on 
the back of our horse 

Finish the story. 
This is a true story. 

Do you know of any other very imusual or exciting 
happenings? If so, prepare to tell about one of them. 
The incident or adventure that you select may be 
taken from your own experielice, or may be something 
that you have read or heard or have seen in the moving 
pictures. The following topics may suggest a story to 
you. 

1. A Fight with Wolves. 

2. How I Caught a Bear. 

3. Treed by a Bear. 

4. Ail Exciting Race. 
6. A Thrilling Rescue. 

6. A Leap for Life. 

7. Capturing an Elephant. 

8. My First Gunning Trip. 

4-3 (37) 
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9. When the Tiger Escaped. 
10. The Ninth Inning. 

In telhng your story, avoid the frequent use of the 
words and, so, then, well, and why. 
Write the story that you have told. 



THANKSGIVING AT THE CLUB 

A Thanksgiving of Long Ago 

Morning 

That Thanksgiving morning! It is clear and cold; 
perhaps the first snow is on the ground, for Boreas was 
wont to contribute something unusual before the 
days of weather reports. All the family are at church, 
— it was expected, and the proper thing, — and 
the gray-haired parson, regardless of the passing time, 
rises to the occasion in f^ervent words of gratitude to 
God for His abundant mercies. 

Noon 

Then comes the dinner, skillfully managed by the 
maiden aunt, God bless her! — a dinner not so 
elaborate as bountiful, not so elegant as healthful. 
How the children\s eyes dance! even those of the babe 
in the big, board cradle, who has no part or lot in it. 
The turkey, of course, is there, crisp and brown, as 
only one can be which has been slowly roasted before 
the fire, and basted from the dripping-pan beneath. 
Vegetables of all sorts load the table, deUcacies, too, 
that have been waiting long for that hour, and numer- 
ous mysteries of their old-fashioned culinary art. 
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Then there are pies of sundry kmds, the chicken pie 
among them, but best of all, — and can we trust 
our feelings when we mention them? — genuine 
pumpkin pies baked in square tins with four comers 
to each! 

Afternoon 

The feast is over at last, and while the women- 
folks clear the table, the grandsire, his sons, and grand- 
sons make the round of barns and sheds and pens, to 
renew old acquaintance with their favorites. Happi- 
ness reigns among the youth. They romp over the 
hay, play hide-and-seek around the buildings, or take 
a sleigh-ride m the straw-filled sled. 

Evening 

Then, as the evening shadows fall, there is a grand 
assembly about the fireplace. How merrily the corn 
sputters in the popper! How familiar the sound of 
nuts cracked on the hearthstone! What apples, and 
what competitions in paring them without a break in 
the golden shaving! It is grandpa^s patriotic duty to 
rehearse again the thrilling story of Bunker Hill, in 
full view of the sacred flint-lock, hanging from the 
deer-horns over the mantelpiece. By and by the young 
heads begin to nod, and the tallow-dips bum low, 
warning them that they must separate soon — too 
soon! , — W. De Loss Love. 

The Fast and Thanksgiving Days of New England. 

Plan a program for a club celebration of Thanks- 
giving. The following questions and suggestions may 
help you: 

1. Study carefully the four paragraph pictures of a 
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Thanksgiving Day over a hundred years ago. 
What memories of happy Thanksgiving Days do 
they recall? 

2. Note the possibiUties for a short Thanksgiving 

play, suggested by the evening picture. Work 
out a play from this picture. 

3. Work out a play representing a Thanksgiving 

evening at the present time. 

4. Thanksgiving songs and poems may be read, or 

used in connection with the plays. 



WORDS THAT ARE MASTERS 

NOUNS 



A Disappearance Worth While 

Among the bushes on our side lawn I have made a 
small aquarium and stocked it with eight minnows, 
four lizards, one snail, and two whirligig bugs. When 
I went there a few days ago to see bow they were 
getting along, I was unable to find one of my wbh-ligigs. 
I searched the tank thoroughly and also the ground 
around it, but to no avail. Several days later, mother 
and I were watching the wrens build their nest m the 
bird box in the arbor, when the robin who Uves in our 
yard perched on the edge of the tank and took a good 
drink. Mother and I think that we know where the 
whirligig went and also why the wrens chose our lawn 
for their home. 

— A PupiL 
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Make a list of all the nouns in the story. What kind 
of nouns are they? Why? 

A common nomi is the name given to all the members of a 
dass of persons, places, or things. 

n 

Some common noims are the names of groups of 
persons or things that are considered as one. Such 
noims are called collective noims. Thus, your class 
consists of a number of boys and girls spoken of as a 
body, and not as separate persons. 

Other collective noims are : 

army family 

assembly flock 

choir jury 

congregation regiment 

A collective nomi is the name of a collection of persons or 
things considered as one. 

in 

Ponce de Leon 

When Ponce de Leon was a boy, he became a page 
in the home of a nobleman, where he was taught 
obedience and good manners. When he was old 
enough to join the army of Queen Isabella, he fought 
in the war against the Moors, who had come from 
Africa to fight the Christians in Spain. Later, when 
Columbus started on his second voyage to America, 
in 1493, Ponce went with him. He conquered the 
Indians of Porto Rico, and became the first governor 
of that island. 
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Make a list of the nouns in this paragraph that are 
not common nouns. What kind of nouns are they? 
Why? With what kind of letter Ho they begin? 

A proper noun is the name of a particular person, place, 
or thing. 

A proper noun begins with a capital letter. 

Notice that a proper noun may consist of more than 
one word. In such cases, all the important words in 
the name begin with capital letters. 

IV 

1. Make a list of common nouns five of which are 

the names of persons, five the names of places, 
and five the names of things. 

2. Make a list of proper nouns five of which are the 

names of persons, five the names of places, and 
five the names of things. 

Nouns are very important parts of speech because they 
are often used as master words. 



MAKING NOUNS PLURAL 

I 

boy boys box boxes 

house houses dress dresses 

Most nouns form the plural by adding 5 or es to the 
singular* 
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II 

There are many exceptions to the above rule. 

history histories daisy daisies 

geography geographies enemy enemies 

Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant change the 
y to I and add es to form the plural. 

Nouns ending in y preceded by a vowel form the plural 
regularly. 









III 






life 


Uves 


wharf 


wharves 


knife 


knives 


wolf 


wolves 


calf 


calves 


leaf 


leaves 


half 


halves 


self 


selves 


thief 


thieves 


elf 


elves 


shelf 
sheaf 


shelves 
sheaves 


wife 


wives 



The nouns in the list above change the / to t; and add 5 
or es fo form the plurals. 

Other nouns ending in / form the plural regularly. 



IV 



ox 

child 
brother 


oxen 

children 

brethren (or brothers) 


A few nouns form the plural in the Old English way, by 
the addition of en. 


tooth teeth 
man men 


V 

woman women 
foot feet 


goose geese 


mouse mice 
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A few nouns form the plurals by changing the vowel or 
vowels in the word. 

VI 

swine trout 

cod sheep 

salmon deer 

A few nouns have the same form in the singular and the 
plural. 







VII 






ashes 


• 


billiards 




scissors 




tongs 




suspenders 




wages 




trousers 




proceeds 


Some 


nouns are used only in 


the plural. 






VIII 






tidings 




measles 




news 




ethics 




athletics 




mathematics 



A few nouns are plural in form but singular in use. 

IX 

hero heroes potato potatoes 

buffalo buffaloes tomato tomatoes 

negro negroes echo echoes 

Most nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant add ^s 
to form the plural. 
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cameo cameos piano pianos 

ratio ratios solo solos 

trio trios memento mementos 

All nouns ending in o preceded by a vowel, and some 
nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant form the jdural 
by adding 5 to the singular. 

XI 

newsboy newsboys 

Frenchman Frenchmen 

mother-m-law mothers-in-law 

court-martial courts-martial 

Compound nouns usually make the principal word plural* 

XII 

cupful cupfuls spoonful spoonfuls 

Compound nouns ending in ful add 5 to the last syllable 
to form the plural. 

xni 

i's -f's 

8's -'s 

Letters, figures, and signs form their plurals by adding the 
apostrophe and the letter 5. 

XIV 

Mr. White The Messrs. White 
Miss White The Misses White 
Mrs. White The Mrs. Whites 
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When a name is used with a title, either one is made 
plural. As the title Mrs. cannot be made plural, the sis 
added to the name. 



WORDS THAT ARE MASTERS 

PKONOUNS 
I 

Jean and Jacques Bonhomme were twin brothers 
who fought for France in the World War. They were 
good soldiery, but they were so much ahke that their 
captain could not tell them apart. After a great deal 
of trouble, he gave the following order: ''Jean, have 
your hair cut short, but let your beard grow as long as 
possible.'' 

Then turning to the other brother, he conmianded: 
''Jacques, let your hair grow long, but keep your beard 
cut short.'' After that there was no more trouble. 

Read all the words in this story that are used in 
the place of noims. They are called ^pronouns. 

1. Write pronoims which can be used in place of the 

words hoy, girl, hook. 

2. Write the pronoun you use in speaking of your- 

self; of some one else and yourself. 

3. Make a list of the pronouns in the story called^ 

A Disappearance Worth While, on page 35. 
Of what part of speech does a pronoun take the 
place? 

When is a noun a mooter word in the sentence? 
When is a pronoun a master word? • 
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II 

Copy the following story, putting pronouns in the 
place of the words in itaUcs. 

When Margery was about six years old, Margery^ s 
father told Margery that Margery could catch a bird 
by putting salt on the bird's tail, and Margery beUeved 
Margery's father. 

One day Margery saw a baby bird that had fallen 
out of the baby bird's nest and could not fly. Margery 
hurried to the store and bought a pound of salt. 
Margery caught the bird, and holding the bird in one 
hand, Margery poured the whole bag of salt on the 
bird. Then Margery shook the salt off the bird and 
carried the Urd home. 

Margery's mother allowed Margery to keep the bird, 
and the bird Uved with Margery and Margery's parents 
until the bird died. 

Pronouns, too, are very important parts of speech because 
they are often used as master words. 

Ill 

Some of the pronouns are: 

I you he she ' it 

my, mine your, yours his her, hers its 

me you him her it 

we they who which 

our, ours their, theirs whose that 
us them whom what 

Supply the correct pronoun for each blank in the 
following sentences. 
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I^ ME 

1. He spoke to you and 



2. Would you go if you were ? 

3. Between you and I think he did wrong. 

4. They invited Jack, Helen, and to the party. 

5. Jack and have accepted. 

6. Will you go with Fred and ? 

7. The teacher told Frank and to remain after 

school. 

8. It was who did it. 

9. If you were what would you do? 

10. Who is it? . 

11. He is three years older than . 



WE, us 

1. boys are going to camp next week. 

2. They asked girls to help them get ready. 

3. The other boys and went to the woods. 

4. Those girls and never play together. 

5. He spoke to them and as he passed. 

HE, HIM 

1. It was who just passed the house. 

2. Tom and won the game for us. 

3. The captain praised Tom and . 

4. and I are going to play ball. 

5. Was it who told you? 

6. They asked and me to go with them. 

7. Fred is two inches taller than . 

SHE, HER 

1. and her sister are very pretty girls. 

2. 1 know both and her brother. 
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3. We iavited and him to visit us. 

4. Do you think it was who said it? 

5. Would you go to camp if you were 



6. If I had been I would not have done it. 

7. Are you shorter than ? 



THEY, THEM 

1. Neither he nor will be here today. 

2. Do we play a better game than ? 

3. He sent the message to you and . 

4. It is whom we fear. 

5. We are stronger than . 

6. I will share it with you and . 



WHO, WHOM 

1. Of — - were you speaking? 

2. I do not know he is. 

3. do you want to see? 

4. was he talking to? 

5. Did you see it was? 

6. did you send with the message? 

7. is there? 

8. With —. — did you go to the concert? 



USING THE POSSESSIVE OF IT 

» 

Write the possessive forms of he, she, we, they. Now 
write the possessive form of it. The possessive forms 
of all pronouns are written without the apostrophe. 

Copy the following sentences, filling each space with 
a possessive pronoun. 
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1. The influence of life was helpful to many. 

2. The occurrence was soon forgotten but 

effects were far reaching. 

3. The subject of the composition wsiS Sport and 

Value. 

4. She learned the rule and application. 

5. Good temper always has effect. 

6. The delivery wagon and contents were both 

destroyed. 

7. I liked the story and illustrations. 

8. The play was very interesting, but con- 

elusion was disappointing. 

9. I cannot use my bicycle because front wheel 

is broken. 

10. The iron bar is heavy, but I cannot tell 

exact weight. 

The possessive form of the pronoun iMs its. 



USING SHALL I? SHALL WE? 

Shall I close the window, mother, or shall I move 
your chair out of the draught? 

The person speaking says shall I because his meaning 

is Do you wish me to ? In answering the question, 

"mother'' will tell which action she wishes the speaker 
to perform. In other words, her answer will be a com- 
mand to do one of the two things. When a person 
commands another to do something, shall is used to 
express command; therefore, '^mother" will say you 
shall . 
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Since the person speaking, then, is asking '^mothep" 
what she wishes or commands him to do, he says shall 
I f because the answer will be you shall. 

Shall we be able to hear the speaker if we sit back 
here? 

The person speaking says shall we because his mean- 
ing is Are we going to be able to ? The answer will 

be we shall . Is it a command, or does it merely 

state something that is going to happen? When 
a person merely states something that is going to happen 
to himself, or to himself and another, shall is used. 

Since the person speaking, then, is asking what is 
going to happen to himself and another, he says shall 
we f because the answer will be we shall . 

Notice that shall is always used in asking questions 
when shall is required in the answer. 

Will I close the window, mother, or will I move your 
chair out of the draught? 

The meaning of the sentence now is Am I going to 
? or Am I willing to ? But it i§ plainly absurd 



for the person speaking to ask ''mother'^ if he is going 
to do something or is willing to do something. No one 
but the speaker himself can tell what he is going to do 
or is willing to do. It is therfeore • never correct to 
say Will I ? 

The person speaiong is called the first person. 
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In asking questions, shall is always used with the first 
vperson pronoun. 

Practice reading the following sentences : 

1. Shall we take the river road, or shall we go 

around by the hill? 

2. Shall I get your coat for you? 

3. Shall I take your book to the library, Clara? 

4. Shall I buy a new fishing rod for Bobbie, Father? 

5. Shall we be in any danger, if we go there? 

6. Shall we see you again before you go? 

Practice sajdng shall If shall we? until you are 
so accustomed to the sound that you will never make 
a mistake. 

Make other sentences, using shall If shall we? 

8 

USING THE VOICE 

VOWEL SOUNDS 

Passing from do to d 

Review the exercises on do and a. 
The first six simple or primary vowel sounds in the 
order of formation are : 

1. 00 in tool 

2. 00 in fS&t, or M in put 

3. (5 in g5 

4. a in raw 

5. ^ in m&t 

6. (2 in father 
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1. Take a deep breath. Breathe out, changing from 

vowel sound 1 to 2 as many times as possible 
until the deep breath is exhausted. 

2. Take another deep breath. Breathe out on the 

first three vowel sounds. 

3. Continue in the same manner, adding one sound 

each time until you pass from 1 to 6. 

Notice the changes in the position of your organs of 
speech in passing from 1 to 6. This exercise might 
be called a ''setting up" exercise for the organs of 
speech. Why? 

Repeat the exercise for the six vowel sounds. 

Read the following list of words, speaking the vowel 

sounds clearly: 

boot 

good 

boat 

ball 

bat 

bar 

Make similar lists for yourselves, arranging the 
words in the same order of the vowel sounds as in the 
list given in this exercise. Read your lists aloud, 
always keeping in mind the fact that a vowel is an 
open sound and must therefore be given out freely, or 
without obstruction of any sort. 

Read the words below from left to right across the page : 

loot hood coat call hat far 

moot wood moat fall cat tar 

root stood float tall fat car 

6—3 
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SPEAKING WORDS CORRECTLY 

CATCH 

The vowel sound in the word catch is d. Remember 
that the word rimes with match, not wretch. Make a 
Ust of other words riming with catch. Read your 
Ust aloud, giving the correct sound of the vowel in each 
word. Read aloud the following sentences with special 
attention to the pronunciation of catch. 

1. My dog Rover catches mice every day. 

2. The American lopkout did not allow the enemy 

to catch him unawares. 

3. To catch a horse in a pastm^e requires time and 

caution. 

4. Do you catch cold easily? 

5. Tom can catch as well as pitch. 

Make other sentences, using the word catch. Read 
them for practice in speaking the word correctly. 

RINSE 

The sound of i in rinse is 1 The word rimes with 
since, not sense. Read aloud the following sentences. 
Pronounce rinse correctly. 

1. Be sure to rinse the clothes well. 

2. Put some bluing in the rinse water. 

3. Did you rinse the stockings? 

Make other sentences, using the word rinse. Read 
them to the class. 



CHAPTER IV 



LETTER WRITING 



THE STORY-LETTER 

A school girl wrote the f oUowmg letter to a friend, 
telling her about a play that she had seen. All the 
actors in this play were children. It was given at the 
Century Theater, New York City. 

You will enjoy the letter because the girl seems to 
be talking to her friend. 

114 Pennington Avenue 
Passaic, New Jersey 
February 15, 1920 
Dear Margery, 

They say Tm getting too old to play with dolls now, 
but I don't mind what any one thinks, for I have seen 
Racketty-Packetty House, and it's wonderfuU Do 
you remember how we used to pretend that our dolls 
came to life at night when we were all asleep, and had a 
good time just as we did? Well, Mrs. Burnett, the 
lady who wrote Racketty-Packetty House must have 
done the same thing when she was a Uttle girl, for 
every single doll in the play comes to life. 

But I must begin at the very beginning and tell 
you all about it. You see, there was a Uttle girl who 
had an old doll-house full of the loveliest old-fashioned 
rag-dolls in the world. A great princess was coming 
to see her, so the little girPs mother bought her a 

(55) 
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brand new doll-house with dolls in it all dressed up 
Uke kings ana queens and lords and ladies. The little 
girl called her new toy Tidy Castle, and the old one 
Racketty-Packetty House, because it was all falling to 
pieces. The little girFs nurse wanted to bum Racketty- 
Packetty House so that the princess would not see it. 
But a good fairy queen, whose name was Silverbell, 
hid it behind the door and saved it from the nurse. 

The strange thing was that the princess found the 
shabby old doll-house and Uked it much better than 
the brand new Tidy Castle. 

When it was night, all the dolls came to life. I 
could fill sheets of paper telling you about their antics — 
how Peter Piper from Racketty-Packetty House fell in 
love with the beautiful Lady Patsy of Tidy Castle; 
how everybody in Tidy Castle became sick and how 
the Racketty-Packetties had to come over and put poul- 
tices on their heads till all the pain had gone; how 
haughty all the Castle dolls were except pretty Lady 
Patsy; and a great many other things about them. 
Everything came out all right with the help of Queen 
Silverbell and Peter Piper and Lady Patsy. — But, 
Margery, do go to see the play for yourself. 

Your friend, 

Annette Mason 

Here is another story-letter in which the writer 
seems to be talking. 

1652 Park Road 

Washington, D. C. 
January 15, 1920 
Dear Harry, 

I know you will have a good laugh when you read 
what happened to us the other night. Mother had 
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gone out, leaving Sis, Dan, and me alone* Dan 
undressed in the living room by the fire and went 
across the hall on his way to bed. No sooner had he 
passed the door, than he gave a blood-curdling scream 
and came back looking as if he had seen a ghost. 
That was enough for Sis and me. We jxunped up, 
got behind' the table, and began to scream at the 
top of our lungs. As nobody came to our aid, I ran 
out into the yard and met the man who lives next 
door hurrying to us bareheaded, holding a big pistol 
in his hand. Then we calmed down long enough to 
ask Dan what he had seen, and he tearfully informed 
us that there was a big black cat in the hall ! 

Now wouldn't you like to know what poor Mr. Man- 
next-door thought? 

Aflfectionately yours, . 

May 

Kead the letter May wrote to her small friend. 
Imagine you are Mr. Man-next-door. Write the 
letter he might have written his son John, who is away 
on a visit, telling him of the children's mistake. 

Read the Racketty-Packetty House letter again. Per- 
haps some of you have seen this play. Others may 
have seen Snow-white, Cinderella, Jack and the Bean 
Stalk, The Poor Little Rich Girl, Peter Pan, The Blue- 
birdy The Good Little Devil, or Treasure Island. 

Tell your classmates about some play you have seen. 
In telling your story, follow the outline on page 58. 

Write a letter to one of your friends, telling about 
some play you have seen on the stage or in the moving 
pictures. 
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1. In the first paragraph tell the name of the play, 

and tell also when, where, and how — on the 
stage or screen — you saw it. 

2. In the second paragraph tell what the play was 

about. 

3. In the third paragraph tell how you Uked it. 

Be sure that each sentence helps along the paragraph 
thought. 

The following is a letter a Russian school gh-1 in 
America wrote to her friend in Russia. 

2970 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago, lUinois 
f November 5, 1913 

Dear Anna, 

I do not want to write you anything else about our 
new school. I suppose you are already tired of hearing 
me sing its praises. Let me tell you, then, about a little 
school of my very own. 

The sessions in my school are held twice a week, at 
the home of my two little pupils. Jack and Sarah Clark. 
I teach them Russian, and call them Vanya and Sara. 
Vanya is seven and a half years old, and Sara is five. 
Now don't be surprised! Young as they are, they are 
learning to speak and even to read and to write Rus- 
sian, while I am learning to teach children. 

As I said, I am only learning to teach them, and I 
find it difficult. I have to keep them constantly inter- 
ested; otherwise, they simply refuse to learn anything. 
I spend most of the lesson playing Russian games 
with them. 

Here, for instance, is one of our games. Several 
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objects are placed on the table: a pencil, a blotter, a 
toy Halloween pumpkin, a shell. I name the things 
in Russian. Then Vanya and Sara shut their eyes, 
while I take away one object. When I have hidden it, 
they open their eyes and try to name in Russian as 
quickly as they can, the missing thing. If Sara names 
the thing first, it is her turn to hide something, while 
Vanya and I close our eyes. 

There is another game, which you must know, if 
you remember hoiiv we played it in the Alexandrovsky 
Park years ago. It is the game of '^King". Vanya 
sits down on the sofa, smrounds himself with cushions, 
and folds his arms majestically. Sara and I go into 
the next room, where he cannot see us, and dance 
there. Then we present ourselves before the king 
with bows, and hold the following conversation in 
Russian : 

"Good day. King!" 

''Good day, children. Where have you been?" 

''We have been in the parlor." 

"What were you doing?" 
We go through the motions of dancing. 

"You danced ! " His Majesty jumps up and rushes 
madly after us, amidst shrieks of laughter. If he 
catches Sara, she succeeds him on the throne. If he 
catches me, I am queen, and so on. This game is the 
children's favorite. 

They are bright Uttle things and seem to enjoy 
these lessons. On the whole, my school is interesting, 
I think. Don't you think so, too? 

Give my love to Lucy and Bernard and tell Cousin 
Leo when you see him he owes me a letter. 

Yom^ aflfectionately, 
• Eugenia 
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Why do you like this letter? 

How many paragraphs does it contain? Why are 
there seven paragraphs in this letter? What is the 
thought of the first paragraph? of the second? of the 
third? of the fourth? of the fifth? of the sixth? 

Tell about the first game. Tell about the second 
game. 



Make a spelling game out of the first game. Instead 
of naming the object, spell its name. Some one tell 
how to play it. Play the game. 



Write a letter to a friend, telling him about : 

» 

1. The new speUing game you played in class. 

2. Any other word or sentence game you have 

played in school. 

3. A game that you played at a Halloween party. 

4. A game that you play in the street after school. 

5. The game that you like best on the playground. 

6. A Christmas-party game that you enjoyed. 

Be siu'e that you can spell correctly all the words you 
use. 

3 

Write a story-letter to a friend, telling about an 
incident that happened while you were out camping, 
or at any other time in your experience. 
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n 

THE LETTER OF EXCUSE 

Sometimes it is necessary to excuse yourself for not 
writing to a friend. It is best not to let the occasion 
arise. On no account, however, use the old excuse 
that you were "too busy". We all know that if we 
really want to write, we can find the time to do so. 

Here is a letter of excuse a girl writes a friend for her 
long silence. She makes it a story-letter. 

Hot Springs^ Virginia 
August 15, 1919 
My dear Mary, 

This letter is going to be mainly an excuse for not 
having written before. If you are interested in excuses 
found in letters, I will give you mine. 

To make a short story long, for it took only a second 
to happen, several weeks ago I started for a walk in 
the woods. I had not gone far when I came to a small 
creek which was more mud than water. I found a 
small round log across it in one place, and thought that 
this offered the best means of crossing. When I was 
almost across, I began to congratulate myself on my 
safe arrival after a dangerous journey. So you may 
know that it was a great surprise for me to find my 
nose suddenly burrowing in the soft creek mud, with 
my feet still on the log. How I got up will have to 
remain a mystery to you as well as to me. The mud 
wafe not soft to any depth, so my greatest anxiety was 
whether my nose was broken or hot. However, it 
was only scratched. Then my wrist began to swell, 
and I have not been able to use it for three weeks. 
Now you have my excuse. It is a good one, isn't it? 
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I shall hope for a prompt reply, telling me all about 
your doings in that beautiful mountain retreat where 
you are spending the summer. 

Sincerely your friend, 

Mildred Jones 

Write the reply to this letter. 



TRAVEL DAY AT THE CLUB 

Make a collection of pictures showing different 
methods of travel, and bring them to the club. Gather 
as many facts as you can about these various ways of 
traveling. 

You may find pictures illustrating several of the 
following : 

1. Walking. 12. The palanquin. 

2. Riding a horse. 13. The jinrikisha. 

3. Riding an elephant. 14. The steam car. 

4. Riding a donkey. 15. The trolley car. 

5. Riding a camel. 16. The automobile. 

6. The reindeer sledge. 17. The bicycle. 

7. The dog sledge. 18. The sailboat. 

8. The chariot. 19. The steamship. 

9. The carriage. 20. The airship. 

10. The stagecoach. 21. The hydroplane.' 

11. The sedan chair. 

From your collection select the picture that you know 
most about or that interests you most. Be prepared to 
give the class a three-minutes' talk about it. • 
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WORDS THAT ARE MASTERS 

V 

I 



VERBS 



The grasshopper sang; the wmd swept through the 
grasSy and swung the harebells; the drowsy hum of the 
threshing engme rose up from the plam; the low 
slmuberous melody of harvest time floated in the air. 

— Richard Jeffries. 

Name the word which tells you what the grass- 
hopper did. What words tell what the wind did? 
Find two other words in this sentence which make an 
assertion. What are these words called? 

The verbs in the sentence above not only tell or 
assert something about the subject, they also denote 
action. All verbs, however, do not show action. 

Lightning bugs look very pretty on sunamer evenings. 
In South America they are much larger than in the 
United States. 
They Beem like tiny electric lights. 

The ve^bs look, are, and seem tell or assert some- 
thing about the subject, but they do not show action. 

A verb is a word that tells or asserts something. 
A verb is the master word of the predicate of a sentence. 
Most verb^ show action. 

Some verbs do not show action. They merely assert 
something about the subject. 
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Select the verb in each of the following sentences. 
Tell which verbs denote action and which merely 
assert something. 

1. The robins are not good solo singers. 

2. After the party, we drove home in the moonlight. 

3. An idle boy never accompUshes anything. 

4. America is the land of the free. 

5. Concord was the home of fom* famous men. 

6. The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 

And the day is dark and dreary. 

7. The glow in the western sky faded, and the stars 

appeared one by one. 

8. The apple tastes sweet. 

9. She seems very ill. 

10. I recollect every incident of that dreadful scene. 

11. Walking is good exercise. 

12. Baseball is the great American game. 

II 

VERB PHRASES 

The automobile is exceeding the speed limit. 
Fred has finished his work in the shop. 
Mary was making the candy when I reached her 
house. 
. The boys will have started before we get there. 

Name the verb in each of the sentences. 
How many words are necessary to make an assertion 
about each Fubject? Sometimes the assertion is 
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made by two or more words. Such a group of words is 
called a verb phrase. 

Find the verb phrase in each of the following sen- 
tences. 

1. We were watching the thrush build his nest. 

2. He had found a bit of narrow ribbon and was 

picking it up in his bill. 

3. When he had gathered it into a Uttle rosette he 

tried to fly with it. 

4. Soon his feet were entangled in the ribbon. 

5. Then he was forced to drop it. 

6. Perhaps he will find a shorter piece. 

A verb phrase is a group of two or more verbs used as one 
verb. 



AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE SENTENCE 

MASTERS 

In order to make the thought of the sentence clear, 
the two masters of the sentence must agree. 

1. A singuUu: subject requires a singular verb* 
The Urd is smging. ,' 

2. Two or more singuUu: subjects connected by and 
require a plural verb. 

The sky and the sea were blue. 

3. A plural subject requires a plural verb. 
Butterflies were flitting here and there. 
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4. A collective noun requires a singuUu: verb when the 
group of objects or persons is taken as a whole. 

The jury has decided the case. 

5. A collective noun requires a plural verb when the 
objects or persons are considered separately. 

Our family are in different parts of the country. 

6. Two nouns meaning the same person require a 
singular verb. 

A soldier and statesman has died. 

7. A noun that is singular in meaning, but plural in 
form, requires a plural verb. 

The scissors are on the table. 

8. A noun that is plural in meaning,[but singular in form, 
requires a plural verb. 

The sheep are on the hillside. 

9. Nouns which are served by the adjectives any, each, 
every, either, neither, or no always require singular verbs. 

Each child has his own book. 

10. The pronouns either, neither, ^ each, one, any one, 
some one, and everybody require singular verbs. 

Neither was to blame. 

11. The pronoun you always requires a plural verb. 

You were late. 

Copy the following sentences, supplying the correct 
verb. Ask the question, ''What is the subject?" 
Make the verb agree with its subject, not with any 
word that comes between it and the subject. 

1. Any one who wishes to take part eligible. 

2. All of the children playing basketball. 
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3. Birds and bees fluttering among the flowers. 

4. you going today? 

5. Captains Courageous a good book for boys. 

6. Neither Rob nor his brother — — able to row. 

7. The daisy a common flower. 

8. A company of soldiers in a camp near us. 

9. I thought you absent yesterday. 

10. Their baggage, including three trunks, lost. 

11. The frog and the cricket having a duet. 

12. Either Frank or Mabel going with us. 

13. Each child to bring his own luncheon. 

14. Mathematics the study I like best. 

15. The choir singing the anthem. 

16. The cattle feeding on the hillside. 

17. Congress about to meet at the Capitol. 

18. The secretary and treasurer of the club 

abseqt. 

19. One of you mistaken. 

20. Some one made a mistake. 

21. My father, as well as my brothers, gone 

away. 

22. A nimiber of men present at the meeting. 

23. The difference between the two girls very 

marked. 

5 
TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE VERBS 

1. The old bellman rang the Liberty Bell in 1776. 

2. The bell was rung to celebrate Independence. 

3. The people shouted with joy when they heard it. 

What is the subject of the first sentence? Is the 
subject acting or being acted on? 'VVTiat is the word 
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that receives the action? This word, which names the 
receiver of the action, is the object When the action 
of a verb is not complete without a noim to serve as 
receiver of the action, the verb is said to be transitive. 
The word transitive comes from two Latin words which 
mean ''going over''. The verb's action goes over from 
a doer to a receiver. 

When the subject acts and the receiver is the object, 
the verb is transitive active. The verb is then said to 
be in the active voice. 

In the second sentence what word receives the action 
of the verb was rung? Is this word the subject or the 
object? 

When the subject receives the action, or, in other 
words, is being acted on, the verb is transitive passive. 
The verb is then said to be in the passive voice. 
When is a transitive verb active? 
When is a transitive verb passive? 

In the third sentence, is the subject acting or receiving 
the act? Is there any receiver of the action, or is the 
action complete without a receiver? When the sub- 
ject acts but no receiver is needed to complete the 
verb, the verb is called intransitive, or ''not transitive", 
because the action of the doer does not go over to any 
receiver. 



Tell whether the verbs in the following sentences are 
transitive active, transitive passive, or intransitive. 
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1. Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaxation of Inde- 

pendence. 

2. It was signed July 4, 1776. 

3. Jefferson Uved in Virginia. 

4. He moved to Washington when he was elected 

President. 

5. Have you ever seen the Liberty Bell? 
. 6. It still hangs in Independence Hall. 

7. The people celebrated Independence Day. 

8. They built many bonfires. 

9. The city of Philadelphia was illimunated by the 

bonfires. 
10. How do you celebrate Independence Day? 

• 

II 

The verbs in the following sentences are transitive 
active. Write them in the transitive passive. 

1. The Pilgrims settled Plymouth. 

2. Miles Stanish commanded their army. 

3. Washington crossed the Delaware on Christmas 

Eve. 
' 4. The President took the oath of office. 
5. The American people welcomed King Albert of 
Belgium. 

in 

Change the transitive passive verbs in the following 
sentences to the transitive active. Write the sen- 
tences. 

1. The first Atlantic cable was laid by Cyrus W. 

Fields. 

2. The flag was lowered by the Girl Scouts. 

6-3 
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3. The oath of allegiance was repeated by the 

school. 

4. The comer stone of the Capitol was laid by 

Washington in 1793. 

5. The tree was planted by the children on Arbor 

Day. 

6 
TWO KINDS OF INTRANSITIVE VERBS 

1. The BelgisLiis fought bravely to save their country 

from invasion. 

2. France, England, and Italy were allies in the 

World War. 

3. The United States army went across the 'sea to 

help the Allies. 

4. The Allies were glad of the help that the Americans 

brought. 

What is the subject of the first sentence? Does the 
subject act? Does the verb need an object to receive 
the action? Is the verb transitive or intransitive? 
Complete the following sentences by supplying verbs 
which show c^ction but do not need any receiver, or 
object. 

In winter the birds south. 

The dead leaves . 

The cold wind . 

Such intransitive verbs as these may be called 
intransitive of action. Find another such verb in the 
third sentence. 

Does the verb in the second sentence show action? 
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If you ended the sentence with that verb would it 
express a thought? The verb is not complete in itself, 
like fcmght; but since it expresses no action it canliot be 
transitive. It needs something to complete it. What 
word completes it? That word means the same as the 
subject. Prove that it does by turning the sentence 
around and reading it, ''The allies were France, Eng- 
land, and Italy". An intransitive verb that stands 
between two words which mean the same thing, and 
that serves merely to connect them, is called a linking 
verb. It links the subject with another word that 
means the same. v 

Sometimes the linking verb links the subject with an 
adjective that describes the subject. In the fourth 
sentence, what adjective describes the subject? 

A linking verb is sometimes called a copulative verb. 
The word copulative comes from a Latin word meaning 
to join or link. 

The most common of the linking verbs is the verb 
to he, with its many forms, am, are, is, was, were, and 
been. Other verbs that are often used as Unking verbs 
are appear, become, seem, look, swsll, ta^te, sound, feel, 
grow. 

The girl looks pretty. 

Fir trees grow vBry tall. 

The young man became a lawyer. 

The naughty child feels sorry. 

Show in each of these cases that the verb is a linking 
verb. 
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In each of the followmg sentences, tell whether the 
"verb is intransitive of action or intransitive Unking. 

1. Our summer camp stands on the shore of a 

beautiful lake. 

2. Mountains rise almost from the shore of the lake. 

3. We swim in the lake every morning and go out 

in the canoe every evening. 

4. We are very happy because we are able to be out 

of doors all day. 

5. Berries grow on the mountain, and it is fun to 

pick them. 

6. We tramp along the mountain roads. 

7. Beautiful wild flowers hide in unexpected places. 

8. We scream with pleasure when an imusual flower 

appears. 

9. Wild orchids are very rare and beautiful. 

10. We are sorry when it is time to go home. 

1 1 . We must go early in September when school begins. 

12. We feel well and are sunburned and strong. 

When the subject acts and the verb needs an object to 
receive the action, the verb is transitive active. 

When the subject is acted upon, or receives the action, 
the verb is transitive passive. 

When the subject acts, but the verb needs no object to 
receive the action, the verb is intransitive of action. 

When the verb links the subject ivith a word which de- 
scribes the subject or means the same as the subject, the 
verb is intransitive Unking. 

7 
USING PREDICATE NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 

Charles Dickens was an English writer. 
His books became very popular. 
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What kind of verbs are the verbs in these sentences? 
What words does the verb in the first sentence link? 
The second of these words stands in the predicate j*^^ 
therefore, because it is a noun, the word writer is called 
the predicate noun. 

What words does the verb in the second sentence 
link? What part of speech is the word which stands. 
in the predicate? 

The word popular is the predicate adjective. 

Predicate nouns and adjeQ.tives are sometimes called 
subjective complements^ because they refer to the subject 
and complete the sentence thought. 

Point out the verbs in the sentences. What kind 
of verbs are they? 



Name the Unking verbs and the predicate nouns and 
adjectives in the following sentences: 

1. The people are enthusiastic over the election. 

2. He looked prosperous, but he was really needy* 

3. Stars are the foreget*me-nots of the angels. 

4. The station was very crowded. 

5. He is a Uttle chimney, heated hot in a moment. 

6. Washington was the first President of the United 

States. 

7. Whittier was the author of Snow Bound. 

n 

Copy the following sentences, supplying predicate 
nouns. UnderUne the Unking verbs. 
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1. Dewey was the of Manila Bay. 

2. General Pershing was of the American forces. 

3. Longfellow was the of Evangeline. 

4. Marconi was the of the wireless. 

5. Peary was the of the North Pole. 

6. Edison has been called the of electricity. 

7. Paris is the of France. 

Ill 

Copy the following sentences, supplying predipate 
adjectives. Underline the Unking verbs. 

1. The captain of our football team is . 

2. Mother was too to go with us. 

3. The skyscrapers of New York are . 

4. The city of London is . 

5. He seemed very after the journey. 

6. The flowers in our garden are . 

7. Roy appeared with our bargain. 

A predicate noun is a noun which comes after the linking 
verb, but means the same thing as the subject. 

A predicate adjective is an adjective which comes after 
the linking verb but describes the subject 

8 
USING THE mpiRECT OBJECT 

1. The man showed father the house. 

2. Mother made Tom a brown sweater. 

What is the subject of the first sentence? What is 
the verb? What is the object of the verb? 

The noun house is the direct object because it receives 
the direct action from the verb. 
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To whom was the house shown? Father does not 
receive the direct action from the verb, but the man 
showed the house y and, as a result; father saw it. Father, 
then, is affected indirectly by the action of the verb. 

The noun father is the indirect object because it 
receives the indirect action of the verb. 

Point out the subject, the verb, the direct object, 
and the indirect object in the second sentence. What 
word is understood before father in the first sentence? 
What word is understood before the indirect object in 
the second sentence? 

The words to and for are understood before the 
indirect object, but they are never expressed. 

Select the indirect objects in the following sentences. 
Remember that the indirect object receives the indirect 
and not the direct action of the verb. 

1. Dick owes me two .dollars. \ 

2. Mother promised AUce a new doll. 

3. Tom w^ote his father a long letter. 

4. The man offered Helen his seat. 

5. Mr. White sold my mother an automobile. 

6. Clara bought Dick a toy airplane. 

7. Helen wondered who had sent her the valentine. 

8. Those people offered us ten thousand dollars for 

our house. 

9. Dorothy, won't you please read us this story? 

10. The EngUsh king granted William Penn a large 

tract of land in America. 

11. The teacher assigned every boy a regular place in 

the class. 

12. "Sing us a song,'* the soldiers cried. 
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Make other sentences using indirect objects after the 
Terbs lend, give, send, make, show. 

An indirect object is a noun or pronoun which receives 
the indirect action of the verb. 

9 
USmO THE OBJECTIVE COMPLEMENT 

Americans call George Washington the ''Father of 
his Country''. 

They elected him President. 

Point out the subject of the first sentence. What is 
the verb? Does it express action? What is the direct 
object? 

If the sentence ended with Washington, would it tell 
a complete fact about what Americans call George 
Washington? You would at once ask the question, 
''Americans call George Washington whatf^^ What 
phrase completes the predicate? 

The noun phrase Father of his Country ig the objective 
complement of the verb call because it follows the direct 
object and completes the predicate by telling what 
Americans caR Washington. 

The word complement means something that com- 
pletes. Look at this wgrd carefully and be sure to 
spell it correctly. 

Point out the subject, the verb, the direct object, and 
the objective complement of the second sentence. 

Select the objective complements in the following 
sentences : 
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1. The people proclaimed him the victor. 

2. The boys named George .captain. 

3. They made a good man their leader. 

4. The owner of the store appointed John general 

manager. 

5. Everyone considered him a wise man. 

6. The miser made an old chest the hiding place for 

all his wealth. 

7. The French crowned Charles VII King of France 

in the Cathedral of Rheims. 

8. The CathoUc Chm'ch has made Joan of Arc a 

saint. 

Make other sentences using objective complements 
after the verbs named, made, elected, appointed, con- 
sidered. 

An objective complement is a nomi which follows the direct 
object of the verb and completes the predicate. 

The objective complement means the same person or 
thing as the direct object. 

10 
BUILDING A VOCABULARY 

VERBS 

An Armistice Celebration 

Newsboys in the streets, ''Armistice signed !'* 

"Armistice signed!" For a moment people their 

breath, doubting the good news. Then, amid the 
roar of the city's wheels of labor, happy voices were 
, singly and in groups, rejoicing over the longed- 
for tidings. 

The wheels of labor . Everyone ready for 

a general rejoicing. Army motors, delivery cars 



78 
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bearing all kinds of legends, private cars of every 

description were into service. Even the neglected 

horse the excitement, his head, and his 

desire to in the jollification, for peace had at 

last, and his comrades overseas would down their 

burdens, too. 
Night . Lights . The streets were 



' with happy crowds. Privates, officers, and civilians 
each other good-naturedly, and their hur- 
rahs. Down the wide avenue an impromptu 

paradeof motors of every sort. Church bells ; cow- 
bells ; whistles ; trumpets . Flags 

madly everjrwhere. And the uplifted eyes of the 

multitudes the wonder of the age, the graceful, 

birdlike airplanes sailing overhead. Long paths of 
brilliant white were across the heavens by anti- 
aircraft searchlights. These same beams of light that 

for months had the heart as they — — the sky for 

enemy-planes now peace, and the airplanes that 

and and down these radiant paths were 

white, ethereal messengers of peace. 

At last the exhausted multitude slowly home- 
ward, to happy dreams of returning sons, brothers, and 
husbands. 

Fill in the blanks with verbs from the following list. 
Do not use the same verb twice. 



strolled 


slid 


held 


shouted 


heard 


stopped 


dipped 


darted 


swept 


symbolized 


made 


called 


rang 


jangled 


shrieked 


scented 


shot 


beheld 


roared 


clamored 


neighed 


lifted 


come 


lay 


thronged 


elbowed 


moved 


chilled 


turned 


waved 


blew 


)oiD 


fell 


thrown 


appeared 
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11 

REVIEWING CONTRACTIONS 

can't I'm 

doesn't IVe 

don't isn't 

hasn't it's 

haven't there's 

For what words does each of these contractions 
stand? Of what letter or letters does the apostrophe 
take the place in each case? 

As your teacher calls on you, write the following 

sentences on the blackboard, using instead of the 

words in italics the contractions that stand for them. 

1. It 18 not my fault. 
' 2. There is only one apple left in the basket. 

3. He does not imderstand. 

4. They have not come yet. 

5. It is too bad. 

6. 7 am very sorry. 

7. I am sure it cannot be done. 

8. They do not look pleased. 

9. / have already told her. 

10. He has not finished his work. 

Write other sentences containing these contractions. 

Copy the following sentences supplying contractions. 

1. She learned her lesson yet. 

2. already sent her birthday present. 

3. They like living in the country. 

4. James like living in the city. 

6. Mary like to play tennis? 
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12 

USING THE VOICE 

CONSONANTS - 
P 

You have learned that a vowel sound is an open 
sound which must be allowed to come out freely with- 
out obstruction. 

A consonant is made by stopping or obstructing a 
vowel sound with some of the speech organs. 

A consonant cannot be sounded alone. The word 
consonant means sounding together. A consonant sound 
is made with the help of a vowel. 

Get ready to speak the word paL Now speak the 
word. What speech organs stopped the vowel? 

Pronounce the following words, preparing carefully 
for the consonant p, and speaking the vowels clearly 
an4 correctly. 

please 

pilgrim 

pin 

b 

The consonant b is the mate of the consonant p. 
Prepare to speak the word put. 
Prepare to speak the word bat. 
What speech organs stop the vowel in forming both 
of these consonants? 
Notice that 6 is made exactly like p, but in speaking 



put 


pretty 


pit 


part 


party 


pity 


pony 


problem 


pursue 
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thie consonant 6 a throat murmur is added. Try to 
sound b without opening the lips and you will hear the 
throat murmur. 

In five minutes make a list of short words beginning 
with b. The one who has the longest list when time is 
called may read his list aloud, speaking consonants and 
vowels correctly and clearly, i 

He may then write *his list on the blackboard. Add 
other words from your Usts to the original list. Read 
the whole Ust slowly and clearly. 

Keep the list in your notebook for review exercises. 

13 
SPEAKING WORDS CORRECTLY 

GUAKDIAN, THEATRE 

Annette's guardian took her to the theatre to see 
Racketty-Packetty House. 

How many syllables are there in the word gvxirdianf 
Where is the accent in the word theatre? 
guard'i-an the'a-ter 

Say these words repeatedly imtil you have the habit 
of speaking them correctly. 

Do you know what a guardian is? If you do not, 
find the meaiung of the word in the dictionary. 

Each one of you may tell the class something you 
have seen at the theatre. Always use the word theatre 
in your sentence. 

Make other sentences using the word guardian. 

Pronounce these words correctly. 



CHAPTER V 



STORIES OF HEROISM 

T 

Louis Casablanca was the captain of a ship which 
fought in one of Napoleon^s wars. In the battle of the 
Nile, the powder magazine of the ship exploded, and 
the captain and his son lost their Uves. The captain 
was killed instantly. The poem tells you how the 
boy died. 

Casabianca 

The boy stood on the burm'ng deck 

Whence all but him had fled; 
The flames that Ut the battle's wreck 

Shone round him o'er the dead. 

Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 

As bom to rule the storm; 
A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud, though childUke form. 

The flames rolled on — he would not go 

Without his father's word; 
That father, faint in death below, 

His voice no longer heard. 

• 

He called aloud — ''Say, father, say, 

If yet my task is done?" 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 

Unconscious of his son. 

(82) 
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*^ Speak, father!^' once again he cried, 

^*If I may yet be gone!" 
And but the booming shots replied, 

And fast the flames rolled on. 

Upon his brow he felt their breath, 

And in his wavmg hair, 
And looked from that lone post of death 

In still, yet brave despair. 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

''My father, must I stay?" 
While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud. 

The wreathing fires made way. 

They wrapped the ship in splendor wild. 

They caught the flag on high, 
And streamed above the gallant child, 

Like banners in the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder soimd— 

The boy — oh! where was he? 
Ask of the winds that far around 

With fragments strewed the sea! — 

With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 

That well had done their part — 
But the noblest thing that perished there 

Was that young, faithful heart! 

— Felicia D. Hemans. 

II 

The following poem tells you just such another story 
of a boy hero who was killed in the World's War, 
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which occurred a hundred years after the death of 
Casablanca. 

In the North Sea Battle 

May 31, 1916 
John Travers Comwell 

Fu^t Class Boy H. M. S. Chester was mortally 
wounded in the first part of the action, but stood among 
the dead and dying imtil the end. He was just sixteen 
years old. 

There was his duty to be done, 

And he did it: 
No thought of glory to be won; 
There was his duty to be done. 

And he did it. 

Wounded when scarce the fight [had] begun, 
Of all his fellows left not one; 
There was his duty to be done, 
And he did it. 

Death's fiery hail he did not shun, 
Fearless he stood unmoved, alone 
Beside his eager, useless gun; 
There was his duty to be done. 
And he did it. 

Britain be proud of such a son ! 
Deathless the fame that he has won. 
Only a boy — ^but such a one! 
Standing forever to his gun; 
There was his duty to be done, 
And he did it. 
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Let every soul in all the land 
Revere his steadfast loyalty. 
Britain shall all uneonquered stand 
While she can breed such sons as he. 
His brave short life was nobly planned 
On Hues of perfect fealty; 
His death fulfilled his King's command, 
Aye ready be to come to me. 
And he did it. 

— John Oxenham. 

Tell the story of each of these boys. 

What two lines are repeated at the end of the first 
four stanzas of the second poem? Learn them by heart. 

Do you know any other stories of boy heroes? If 
so, tell one of them to yoiu* classmates. 

Many heroic deeds have been done by girls, also. 
Joan of , Arc, Lydia Darragh, EUsabeth Zane are 
famous heroines that you |iave read about. Tell a 
story of some act of heroism done by a girl. 



WORD STUDY AND PARAGRAPH PRACTICE 

Gellert 

Prince Llewellyn had a favorite greyhoimd named 
Gellert, gentle at home and vaUant in the chase. One 
day when the prince was about to go hunting, he blew 
his horn for his dogs. AU came save Gellert. He 
blew again and called, but still Gellert did not come. 
As the prince could wait no longer he set off without 
his favorite. But he had Uttle success in the hunt that 
day, and returned to his castle vexed at his ill luck. 

7—3 
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As Llewellyn came to the castle gate, Gellert bounded 
out to meet him. The dog barked joyously, but his 
lips and fangs were dripping with blood. The prince 
was startled. He thought of his infant son, who often 
played with Gellert. Rushing to the child's room, he 
found everything in disorder. The cradle was over- 
turned and daubed with blood. More and more terri- 
fied at the signs of conflict, Llewellyn sought for his 
child, but in vairi. At last, sure that the hound had 
destroyed his son, he cried, ^'Monster, ,thou hast 
devoured my child,'' and plunged his sword into the 
greyhound's side. 

As Gellert gave his dying moan, a cry was heard 
from beneath the overturned cradle. Llewellyn sprang 
to the spot.. There he found his child unharmed and 
just awakened from sleep. Beside him, torn in pieces 
and covered with blood, lay the body of a great gaunt 
wolf. 

Llewellyn was grieved to the heart; but nothing 
could bring his faithful dog to life again. He buried 
him by the castle wall, and over his grave he raised a 
great cairn of stones, so that every passer-by might 
see it and remember his story. And the place to this 
day is called Beth Gellert, or the Grave of Gellert. 

— Joseph JacobSf Adapted. 

The Celtic Fairy Tales 



G. P. Putnam's Sons 


I 

STUDY 


WORD 


valiant 


conflict 


favorite 


devoured 


vexed 


gajint 


startled 


cairn 


destroyed 


terrified 
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Read the sentences in which these words occur. 
How does each one of the words serve the thought of 
the sentence? What part of speech is each? Find 
in the dictionary the meaning of each. 

Write other sentences containing these words. 

II 

PARA.GRAPH PRACTICE 

Read the story through silently. Now make up the 
story of Gellert'a combat with the wolf. You might 
begin in this way: 

One morning as GeUert was about to follow his master 
to the hunt, he heard a cry from the nursery . 

Continue the story. 

Write a paragraph telling of the combat. Use in 
your story as many of the words in the Ust as you can. 

How will you test your sentences? How will you 
test your paragraph? To what test will you put the 
first and the last sentence of your paragraph? 

You probably know of other brave deeds done by 
dogs. Come to class prepared to tell your classmates 
about some such act. 



FOR COPYING AND MEMORIZING 

The right is more precious than peace. We shall 
fight for the things which we have always carried 
nearest our hearts. To such a task we dedicate our 
lives. — Woodrow Wilson. 
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Copy the above. Commit the Unes to memory. 
Repeat them sentence by sentence around the class. 

4 
AT THE CLUB 

READING DAY 

Suppose we have Reading Day at the' next club 
meetmg. 

Look through your readers and story books for 
stories' of heroism. Select a story to read to the club. 

5 
WORDS THAT SERVE 

ADJECTIVES 

1. Oh! But he was a tight-fisted hand at the grind- 

stone, Scrooge! a squeezing, wrenching, grasping, 
scraping, clutching, covetous, old sinner. 

2. This description is from A Christmas Carol, by 

Charles Dickens. 
Scrooge and Marley were the two partners in the 
firm. 

What words are served by the words in italics? How 
do they help to develop the thought? A word which 
serves or modifies a noim or pronoun is called an 
adjective. 

In the first sentence the adjectives describe Scrooge, 
or help to give a vivid picture of him. 

An adjective may describe a noun or pronoun. 

In the second sentence the word this does not de- 
scribe the noun description; it points out or limits it. 



a^m 
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In the third sentence, the adjective two limits the 
number of partners. 

An adjective may limit a noun instead of describing it. 

Some of the adjectives that point out or Umit nouns 
are the following: 

1. this, th^t; these, those. 

2. any, both, some, all, many, several, much, each, 

every, such. 

3. one, two, three, etc.; first, second, third, etc. 

The words </ie,^a, and an are adjectives because they 
serve nouns; but they are often classed together and 
called articles. 

The pomts out a definite person, place, or thing; so 
it is called the definite article. A and an refer to any 
person, place, or thing; so they are called the indefinite 
articles. A is used before words beginning with a 
consonant sound, and an before words beginning with 
a vowel sound. 

An adjective is a word which modifies a noun or pronoun* 



Write five adjectives which describe your school- 
room, five which describe your house, and five which 
describe your best friend. Be sure to choose adjectives 
that will give a good picture of each. 

II 

Make a Ust of the adjectives used in the following 
description, and tell the noun * that is modified by 
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each. Do you think the child who wrote the descrip- 
tion chose the adjectives carefully? Why do yovi 
think so? 

Night 

It is' night. A deep hush broods over the city and 
enfolds the tired toilers in its strong arms. Out in 
the country, far away from the sullen surge and roar 
of the great metropolis, the blessed moon is shining on 
acres of warm, fertile land teeming with life; but here 
a kindly cloud has drawn a veil before her face. The 
gloom is brightened by countless gas jets, each shedding 
a yellow circle of Ught about it and each with the same 
cloud of insects hovering near. A poUceman paces to 
and fro, to and fro, till to the night nurse in the dimly 
Ughted hospital near by, his footsteps seem ceaseless. 
Down by the wharves the water flows darkly, quietly, 
giving no hint of its secrets. The anchored vessels 
seem like sheeted spectres. As the tide creeps slowly 
up the river and the salt winds blow from the sea, 
they strain and struggle to be free, and their droopmg 
sails catch the breeze and sway softly. 

— A Pupil. 

HI 

The following paragraph contams a number of 
adjectives that limit. Make a Ust of them and tell the 
noun that is served by each one. 

I don't know how many miles we walked, but for 
three hours we tramped along that stony road. At 
last we came to a httle woods, where we made our 
first stop. Several scouts went in to reconnoiter. They 
soon returned with a favorable report. It was just 
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the place to camp for the night. We didn't waste any 
time getting supper, I can tell you. Every boy in 
that squad turned to and helped, and in fifteen minutes 
it was ready. 

rv 

Copy the following, putting either a or an befone 
each expression. 

1. united country. 

2. uniformed guard. 

3. important message. 

4. European visitor. 

5. ~ — EngUsh guidebook. 

6. order from the captain. 

7. uninteresting book. 

is. illustrated magazine. 

9. habit you should break. 

10. ukulele from Honolulu. 

Write sentences using four of these expressions. 



BUILDING A VOCABULARY 

ADJECTIVES 
I 

Autumn 

All things brown and yellow and red are brought out 
by the autumn sun: the brown furrows freshly turned, 
where the stubble was yesterday, the brown bark of 
trees, the brown fallen leaves, the brown stalks of 
plants; the red haws, red berries, reddish yellow fringe; 
yellow hawkweed, yellow ragwort, yellow elm leaves, 
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yellow spots in lime or beech; not a spot of yellow, red, 
or brown that the yellow sunlight does not find out. 

— Richard Jeffries. 

From The Open Air. 

Notice how a few well chosen adjectives make a vivid 
autumn pict^^e. 

1. Write a paragraph describing the present season 

of the year. Make a list of appropriate adjec- 
tives before you begm to write. Choose them 
carefully in order to make a good picture. 

2. Write a word picture, using one of the following 

for your opening sentence: 

1. It was early morning m the country. 

2. It was early morning in the city. 

II 

1. Here are some adjectives describing traits of 

'character which boys and girls admire most. 
These were chosen by seventh grade pupils. 
Add others that you think of. 
Each one of you may choose from the entire list 
the one he admires most and tell why. 

Chosen by the Girls Chosen by the Boys 

honest persevering 

reliable reliable 

trustworthy truthful 

cheerful resourceful 

sensible honest 

faithful courageous 

2. Copy the list, changing the adjectives into nouns. 
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III 

For every adjective in the following picture, substi- 
tute another that means as nearly as possible the 
opposite of the original one. Notice that by thus 
chan^g the adjectives, you completely change the 
picture of the boy. 

He was a careless, lazy fellow, and his appearance 
proved it. His clothes were untidy and dirty. His 
hair was long and tousled. He walked with a slouch- 
ing gait, and when I spoke to him, his manner was 
rude and sullen. 

IV 
OVERWORKED ADJECTTVES 

nice lovely 

fine fierce 

grand awful 

These are all very good words when used correctly; 
but, imfortunately, many persons make them do not 
only their own work but that of most other adjectives 
as well. Find in the dictionary the real meaning of 
each word in the Ust. 'Then write sentences using these 
adjectives correctly. 

The following are sentences in which boys and girls 
frequently use these overworked words. Fill in each 
blank with a more appropriate adjective than any of 
those in the Ust. 

1. We had a time. 

2. Doesn't she look in that hat. 

3. Tom looks in his working clothes. 
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4. Our history lesson today is 



6. You seem to be in a hurry. 

6. That was a game. 

7. Mary made a mistake. 

8. Jack made a kite, but Fred's was . 

9. I don't like the captain of that team. He's . 

10. Wasn't that a book? 

V ■ 

CHOOSING THE RIGHT ADJECTIVE 

I 
FEWER, LESS 

The adjective more is opposite to the adjective less; 
but it is also opposite to the adjective fewer. Some- 
times people use Zess when they should n^e^ fewer. 

1. In our school we have more time for luncheon 

than you do, but we have les^s time at recess. 

2. During the war, we used less sugar so that the 

soldiers could have more. 

BUT 

3. Jane has more books than I, but she has fewer 

books than Kate. 

4. England has more ships in her navy than France 

has, but she has fewer soldiers in her army. 

In the first sentence, what word does less modify? 
Thisword names a thing which is measured in quantity. 
In the third sentence, what word does fewer modify? 
You can coimt the books one by one, can you not? 

How is the word sugar in sentence two different from 
the word soldiers in sentence four? 

Fewer is used as an opposite to more in speaking of 
persons or things which can be counted one by one. 
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Copy the following sentences, supplying /eti^er or less. 

1. We have had rain this summer than last. 

2. In our school, girls study Latin than French. 

3. There are good harbors on the Pacific Coast 

than on the Atlantic. 

4. This year there are birds in our woods, and 

we hear singing in the early morning. 



WORDS THAT SERVE 

ADVERBS 
I 

1. In they all came, some shyly y some holdly, some 

gracefully, some awkwardly; in they all came, 
anyhow and everyhow. 

2. He never forgot the lesson that they taught him. 

3. JETere and </ier6 stood giant trees like lofty sentinels. 

In the first sentence, which words tell how they aU 
came in? In the second, which word tells when he 
forgot? In the third, which words tell where^Jhe trees 
stood? In each of the sentences, what word is served 
by the words in italics. 

A word which serves or modifies a verb is called an 
adverh. Some adverbs show how, when, or where. • 

« 

1. The boys climbed the last half mile very slowly. 

2. They were extremely tired when they reached the 

top of the moxmtain. 

What adverb tells how the boys climbed? What 
word modifies the word slowlyl 
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In the second sentence, what adjective describes the 
pronoun they? What word modifies the adjective? 

An adverb may also serve or modify another adverb 
or an adjective. Thus, very and extremely are both 
adverbs. Some adverbs show degree. 

Some adverbs are used in asking questions; as, 

Where are you going? 
When will you return? 
How do you like it? 

The word too is always an adverb because it modifies 
an adjective or another adverb; as, 

He is too early. 
He ran too fast. 

Find the adverbs in the following sentences. Ask 
yourself the question, ''Does this adverb serve a verb, 
an adjective, or another adverb?" 

1. Slowly and steadily the ship moved out of the 

harbor. 

2. The sea was unusually rough. 

3. Suddenly, from the side darted a puff of smoke 

and floated seaward. 

4. Mournfully sobbed the waves at the foot of the 

rock. 
•5. When can their glory fade! 

6. Boldly they rode, and well. ' 

7. He sought far and near for the child. 

8. The man was too late for the train. 

9. His fences were continually falHng to pieces. 

10. Evening was gradually advancing. 

11, She glanced anxiously toward the door. 
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12. Meanwhile, Paul Revere waited on the opposite 

shore. 

13. Why are you going so early? 

14. Surely this was his native village. 

15. Silently, one by one in the infinite meadows of 

heaven. 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-m«-nots 
of the angels. 

16. It was one by the village clock 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

17. He reached the highest window in the wall, 

Where he paused to listen and look down. 

18. Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 

An adverb is a word that modifies a yerb, an adjective, 
or another adverb. 

n 

ADVERB FORMS 

Most adverbs are different in form from the adjec- 
tive. Many adverbs are made by adding ly to the 
adjective; as, 

glad — gladly fortunate — ^fortunately 

pretty — prettily miserable — ^miserably 

1. Write sentences using correctly each of these 

adjectives and adverbs. 

2. Make adverbs by adding ly to each of the following 

adjectives: 

beautiful generous proud 

bright happy quiet 

dainty merciful savage 

' easy merry sensible 
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3. Write a list of ten other adverbs that are made 
by adding ly to adjectives. 

Some adjectives and adverbs have the same form; 
aS; 

1. He is a fast walker. 
He walked fast. 

2. They made a forward movement. 
They moved forward. 

3. The plowman took his homeward way. 
The plowman plodded homeward. 

8 

USING ADJECTIVES OR ADVERBS 

1. The boy is quick in all his movements. , 

2. He walks quickly. 

A word cannot serve two masters. In the first 
sentence, quick serves the noun boy, and is therefore an 
adjective; in the second sentence, quickly serves the 
verb walks J and is therefore an adverb. 

Ask yourself the question, "Does it serve the noun 
or the verb?" 

. Copy the following sentences, choosing the correct 
adjective or adverb. 

1. The child looks (shy, shyly). 

2. The child looked (shy, shyly) at the crowd. 

3. The apple tastes (sweet, sweetly). 

4. The girl feels (bad, badly). 

5. The stream flows (rapid, rapidly). 
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6. The water looks (clear, clearly). 

7. He s(3ems (agreeable, agreeably). 

8. He acted (agreeable, agreeably) about the matter. 

9. The bell sounded (distinct, distinctly) across the 

water. 

10. The boys felt (warm, warmly) after their walk. 

11. The trees grew (slow, slowly). 

12. I think Helen sings (good, well), don't you? 

13. Doesn't she look (pretty, prettily) in that hat? 

14. She always dresses very (neat, neatly). 

15. They had a (terrible, terribly) hard struggle to 

reach land. 

16. The joiUTiey was long and (fearful, fearfully) 

dangerous. 

17. Our baby doesn't talk very (plain, plainly). 

18. Don't you feel (good, well) to-day? 

19. The wind blew (fierce, fiercely) around the comer. 

Notice that the adjective often follows the verbs 
grow J look, feel, srneU, and taste. 



BUILDING A VOCABULARY 

I 

In the following sentence use adverbs that will show 
(1) excitement and (2) calmness in the manner of the 
people. You. will notice that the adverbs you use will 
determine entirely the picture of the people on this 
occasion. 

When the news came, the people gathered on the 

street comers and talked about the result of the 

battle. 
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II 

In each blank in the f ollowmg sentences use as many 
different adverbs as you can : 

1. I never saw Tom work as as he did that day. 

2. The boy walked down the road. 

3. Our team played that afternoon. 

4. Did you ever hear the choir sing as as it did 

this morning? 

5. The wind blew all night. 

10 

COMPARING ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 

1 . Tom is a rajrid writer. 

2. Tom writes rapUly. 

What part of speech is each of the words in italics? 
If Tom and Ralph were both rapid writers, in compar- 
ing the two you might say, ''Tom is a more rapid writer 
than Ralph, ' ' or * ' Tom writes more rapidly than Ralph. ' ' 

If three or more boys were writing, you might say, 
*'Tom is the most rapid writer," or ''Tom writes the 
most rapidly J ^ 

You compared both the adjective rapid and the 
adverb rapidly by the use of the words more and most. 

Which word did you use when you compared two? 
Which did you use when you compared three or more? 

1. John is toZZ. 1. Dick ran /osf. 

2. Walter is taUer than 2. Joe raxi faster than Dick. 

John or George. 3. Rob ran fastest of them 

3. Will is the toZfes^ boy. all. 



J ** "> J 
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How did you compare the adjective tall? How did 
you compare the adverb fdst? 

The form of the adjective or adverb used when two 
are compared is called the comparative form. 

The form used when three or more are compared is 
called the superlative form. 

Some adverbs, such as in, out, now, to^lay, here, there, 
presently, cannot be compared. 

Adjectives and adverbs may be compared by the use of 
more and most, or by adding the syllable er or est. 

Adjectives of one syllable and those in which the 
sound permits, add er and est to form the comparative 
and superlative forms. Long adjectives are compared 
by using more and most. 

A few short adverbs add er and est. Most adverbs 
are compared by using more and most. 



Copy the following 


adjectives, and write their 


comparative and superlative forms : 


high 


dangerous 


low 


familiar 


short 


terrible 


long 


amusing 


weak 


horrible 


strong 


sorrowful 


coarse 


honest 


heavy 


faithful 


pretty 


courageous . 


ugly 


merciful 


8—3 
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II 

Copy the following adverbs, and write their com- 
parative and superlative forms: 

near courteously 

far gracefully 

quietly comfortably 

quickly happily 

proudly angrily 

III 

In each blank in the following sentences use the 
correct form of the adjective: 

1. Which of those two boys is the ? (strong) 

2. This stone is the of the two. (heavy) 

3. Of the two roads, the one along the river is the 

dangerous. 

4. He is the courageous boy in the troop. 

5. I thmk this is the mterestmg of the two 

books. 

6. Which girl do you think is , Mary, Helen, or 

Ruth? (pretty) 

IV 

Select all the adjectives and adverbs in the following 
lines, and tell what they modify : 

Pleasantly rose next mom the sun on the village of 

Grand Pr6. 
Pleasantly gleamed in the soft, sweet air the Basin of 

Minas, 
Where the ships, with their wavering shadows, were 

riding at anchor. 
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Life had long been astir in the village, and clamorous 

labor 
Knocked with its hundred hands at the golden gates 

of the morning. 
Now from the coxmtry around, from the farms and 

neighboring hamlets, 
Came in their hohday dresses the blithe Acadian 

peasants. 
Many a glad good-morrow and jocund laugh from the 

young folk 
Made the bright air brighter, as up from the numerous 

meadows, 
Where no path could be seen but the track of wheels in 

the greensward. 
Group after group appeared, and joined, or passed on 

tiie highway. 

— Longfellow. 



FURTHER, FARTHER 

The word far has two comparative forms, further and 
farther. There is very httle difference between these 
words; but it is usual, when you speak of actual motion, 
as, for instance, along a road, or of actual distance, 
to use the word farther. 

Notice the use of these two words in the following 

sentences. 

» 

1. John can pitch the ball further than his brother 

can. 

2. We shall not discuss the matter any further. 

3. When you have walked a mile farther^ you will 

see a stone bridge. 
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4. I have no further use for the book, so I will return 

it to the library. 

5. Chicago is farther from Boston than from New- 

York. 

Supply the better word in each of the following 
sentences. 

1. We shall proceed no in the matter until we 

hear from you. 

2. We Uve much from the station than you do. 

3. than this, I know nothing about his business. 

4. I must speak a Uttle concerning this pro- 

posal. 

5. They penetrated and into the wilder- 

ness. 

6. Have you anything — — to say on the subject 

before we leave it? 

11 
USING THE COMMA 

DIRECT ADDRESS 

My coimtry, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing. 

To whom is this song addressed? What mark is 
placed after the term of address? 

Copy the following sentences, using a comma or 
commas to separate the name of the person or thing 
addressed from the rest of the sentence. 

1. Lady Moon your horns point toward the east; 
Shine, be increased. 

2. Sleep my little one; sleep my pretty one. 
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3. Listen my children and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere. 

4. Mr. President it is natural to man to indulge in the 

illusions of hope. 

5. It ill becomes me Senators of Rome to stand 

before you to-day a captive. 

6. And for your country boy and for that flag, never 

dream a dream but of serving her as she bids 
you. 

7. Blow, blow thou winter wind 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man's ingratitude. 

8. Now speak brave Admiral speak and say — '' 
He said, ''Sail on! sail on! and on." 

9. Hear me ye walls that echoed to the tread 
Of either Brutus! Once again I swear 
The eternal City shall be free. 

10. Thou too, sail on Ship of State 
Sail on O Union strong and great ! 

11. Stand Bayard stand! — the steed obeyed 
With arching neck and bended head. 

A comma separates the name of the person or thing 
addressed from the rest of the sentence. 

12 
USING THE VOICE 

FINAL CONSONANTS 

piand 6 
Read aloud the following words, carefully sounding 
the final consonant : 

up cub 

cup curb 
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sup 


rob 


tip 


mob 


top 


snob 


mop 


cob 


crop 


robe 


rope 


probe 


hope 


sob 



Add ten words to each list. At the end of five 
minutes, the longest list may be put upon the black- 
board- Note that a silent e at the end of a word does 
not change the consonant soimd. 

Read your own list and add words to the list on the 
blackboard. 

Read the completed list aloud, in concert, sounding 
the final consonant distinctly. In every word, be on 
guard for vowel sounds. 

13 
SPEAKING WORDS CORRECTLY 

ATHLETE, WRESTLE 

Tom likes to run and jimip and wrestle. 
He wants to be an athlete. 

Read the sentences aloud. What is the sound of the 
first e in wrestle? How many syllables are there in 
athlete? 

wres'tle (r6s'l) Sthaete 

Say the words many times until you have learned to 
speak them correctly. 
Make other sentences using these two words. 



CHAPTER VI 



PRACTICE IN STORY TELLING 
A March Wind 

Inauguration day blew in with a gale. The streets, 
wet by a downpour of several days, were soon blown dry. 
People, driven by the wind, hurried along the streets. 

In front of the Capitol, the wind blew the President's 
words away from our ears, yet still we stood there, 
believing that we heard his entire address. When the 
speech was ended, we hurried to the sidewalk to see 
the parade that had just formed. With trembling 
knees, we climbed up on the edge of a marble fountain, 
in the basin of which was about a foot of water. The 
President must have thought we looked odd standing 
up there, for he smiled as he passed. We smiled back. 
Our smile broadened into a grin, and our grin burst 
into a laugh as we watched the caps fly off the heads 
of the military escorts of the President, and the Boy 
Scouts run after them. A policeman standing near 
us expressed his desire for a hat pin when his cap blew 
off. Another bare-headed man broke through the 
crowd on the sidewalk to claim a hat that was twirling 
on the end of a Boy Scout's pole. The air was thick 
with hats. 

We were enjoying a hearty laugh when a sudden 
gust of wind blew my new hat, pin and all, from my 
head into the one foot of water in the fountain. The 
men and boys standing near went to its rescue, their 
faces in a broad grin. They brought it back to me half 

(107) 
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ruined. As I put it on, I heard the policeman, who 
was still standing near me, mutter, 

"He who laughs last laughs best." 

— A Pupil. 



WORD STUDY 

Look up in the dictionary the following words for 
pronunciation and meaning: 

inauguration , gale 

capitol believing 

escort fountain 

Learn how to spell these words. Write them on the 
blackboard. Place the accent marks and the marks 
over the long and short vowels. Write sentences. on 
the blackboard, using these words. 

II 

You have often seen the wind play pranks with 
people's coats and hats on a windy March day. Tell 
briefly some experience you have had with the March 
wind. 

Your classmates may vote as to who has told the 
funniest story. 



AT THE CLUB 
Proverb Day 



Do you know of other stories that illustrate the old 
saying: ''He who laughs last laughs best''? For the 
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next club meeting you may bring in stories illustrating 
one of the following : 

1. He who laughs last laughs best. 

2. The eariy bird catches the worm. 

3. Haste makes waste. 

4. A stitch in time saves nine. 

5. Make haste slowly. 

6. All is not gold that glitters. 

7. Never judge a book by its cover. 



PRACTICE IN LETTER WRITING 

1. Suppose you are spending your vacation in the 

mountains. Write to one of your classmates, 
inviting her to spend a week with you, 

2. She may answer the letter, accepting your invi- 

tation. Write the letter. 

3. After she returns home she should write you 

another letter. Why? Such a letter is some- 
times called a "bread and butter letter." 
Write this letter. 
Before you send your letters, test them for form. 

How should you write the heading? the salutation? 

the complimentary close? 



DRAMATIZATION 

The scene is a country store. 

The characters are the storekeeper; several boys, 
among whom is the town bully; and Abe Lincoln, the 
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new clerk. The storekeeper is talking to the boys about 
his new clerk. Your play might begm in this way : 

The Storekeeper. Boys, I have a new clerk. 

A Boy. What's his name? 

The Storekeeper. His name is Abe Lincoln, and he's 
as strong as a young Uon. He can beat any of you 
boys in running or wrestling. I'll put him against any 
one of you. 

The Bully. You're just talking. 

(Enter Abe Lincoln.) 

Continue the dramatization, working it out all. 
together. 



FOR COPYING AND MEMORIZING 

Thoughts from Lincoln's Second Inaugural 

Speech 

With malice toward none; with charity for all; 
with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in, to 
do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all nations. 

1. Copy the words of Lincoln, being careful of the 

spelling and marks of punctuation. 

2. Tell what you know about the conditions imder 

which Lincoln wrote his second inaugural ad- 
dress. 

3. Learn the quotation. 
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WORDS THAT SERVE 

PREPOSITIONS 

1. We walked thrcmgh the woods. 

2. We walked to the woods. 

3. We walked near the woods. 

!• The flower in the lake is a lily. 

2. The flower by the lake is a lily. 

3. The flower from the lake is a lily, 

1. Three of the Indians came toward us. 

2. Father came for us at ten o'clock. 

3. My cousin came with us part of the way. 

In the first group of sentences, the words in italics 
show the relation between the noun woods and the 
verb walked. In the second group, they show the 
relation between the noim lake and the noim flower. 
In the third group, they show the relation between the 
pronoim us and the verb came. 

The words in italics are prepositions. Notice that 
the different prepositions serve by changing the relation 
between the words. 

Between what parts of speech does the preposition 
in each of the sentences in the first two groups show 
the relation? 

A preposition is a word which shows the relation between 
a noun or pronoun and some other word. 

The preposition with the related word or words that 
follow it forms a prepositional phrase. 
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The important word which follows a preposition is a 
noun or a pronoun. 

It is the object of the preposition. 



Some of the principal prepositions are: 



at 


between 


into 


through 


above 


by 


near 


to 


after 


down 


of 


.under 


among 


except 


on 


up 


before 


for 


over 


with 


behind 


from 


past 




below 


in 


since 





In the foUowing sentences, find the phrases beginning 
with prepositions. Name the preposition in each 
phrase. Ask the question, '^Does it show the relation 
between a noun or pronoun and some other word?" 
Name the object of the preposition in each phrase. 

1. Across the lonely beach we flit, 
One little sandpiper and I, 
Above our heads the sullen clouds 

Scud bleak and swift across the sky. $ 

2. So through the valley and over the height, 
In silence I'll take my way. 

3. I will not go on Uke that blustering train,. 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain.. 

4. Out of the bosom of the air. 

Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken^ 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow, 
Descends the snow. 
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5. Over hill, over dale, 

Through bush, through brier, 
Over park, over pale 
Through flood, through fire 
I do wander everywhere. 



CONQUERING TROXIBLESOME PREPOSITIONS 



LIKB 

What is the preposition in the third sentence of the 
exercise on page 112? The word like when used after a 
verb is always a preposition and must be followed by a 
noun or pronoun. It must have an .object. 

When you hear a person say, '^Do this like I do,'' 
or '' He looked like he was sick, '' how do you know that 
he is speaking incorrectly? What word or words 
should he use instead of like? ' 

Copy the following sentences, supplying like, ds, or 
as if. Use like, if a preposition is needed, and as or 
as if, a a. preposition is not needed. 

1. You must copy this you were directed. 

2. The child looks his mother. 

3. The boy acted he were afraid to speak. 

4. The airplane crossed the lake a huge bird. 

5. He explained the problem his teacher had 

instructed hun. 

6. It feels rain. 

7. It looks it were going to rain. 
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8, [He sees] "A line of black that bends and floats 
On the rising tide, a bridge of bo^ts." 

9. He looks a wise man, but acts foolishly. 

The word tike when used after a verb is a preposition 
and must have an object 

II 

BETWEEN — ^AMONG 

1. The children's hour comes between the dark and the 

dayUght. 

2. The birds flit about among the leaves of the trees. 

The preposition between is used to refer to two things, 
and only two things. The preposition among is used 
when reference is made to more than two things. 

Supply the correct preposition in each of the following 
sentences : 

1. The soldiers marched two dense lines of 

cheeritig people. 

2. The children ran in and out the great trees. 

3. The farmer divided the* cherries George, 

Henry, and me. 

4. you and me, I think you are wrong. 

6. You must settle this yourselves. 

III 

IN — INTO 

I was sitting in the big armchair when Tom came 
into the room. 

The preposition in is used when presence or rest is 
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shown. The preposition into is used when motion is 
expressed. 

Supply the correct preposition in each of the f oUowing 
sentences : 

1. The logs are burning merrily the grate. 

2. The window was open, and a robin flew — — the 

room. 

3. We went the bam when it began to rain. 

4. My coat hangs the closet. 

6. He drove the car the garage. 

6. The kittens are sleeping the box. 

8 
USING THE COMMA 

YES AND NO 
I 

1. Have you finished writing your letter^ Edith? 
Yes, mother. 

2. Did you go to the ball game, Ernest? 
No, Miss Mitchell. 

Why are commas placed after the words letter and 
game7 

Commas are also used to separate the words yes and 
no from the word or words which follow. 

Notice that both Edith and Ernest use the name of 
the person to whom they are speaking. How many 
of you think this is more courteous than an abrupt 
yes or no? 

A comma is used after the words yes and no. 
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II 

A COURTESY GAME 

One of you may ask some one else a question that 
requires a short answer beginning with yes or no. The 
boy or girl answering, must add the name of the pupil 
who asks the question; as, ''Yes, Helen''; or, ''No, 
John''. The pupil who answers the question must ask 
another boy or girl a different question. If anyone 
fails to add the name of the questioner, he drops out 
of the game. This game is more fun if you choose 
sides. 

III 

Write an answer to each of the following questions, 
lising yes or no in each of your sentences. Punctuate 
correctly. 

, 1. Did you have a pleasant walk, Helen? 

2. Can man count the stars? 

3. Are you prepared in your lessons, Tom? 

4. Have your heard from your sister this week, Clara? 
6. Will you go fishing with us. Jack? 



USING ABBREVIATIONS 

What has Henry van Dyke said about the way a 
river "talks"? 

If you cannot answer this question, you can find the 
answer in your book. See Ch. II, p. 26, II. 3, 4, 
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And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; 
but the greatest of these is charity. 

1 Corinthians, Ch. 13, v. 13. 
Notice the abbreviations c/i., p., IL, and v. Refer- 
ences to passages in a book are often written in this way. 

ch chapter I Une 

p page U Unes 

pp pages V verse 

Find the following passages in your book: 

Lexington: p. 266,* stanza 2, 11. 1-4. 

Thoreau: Ch. IX, p. 153, 11. 14-19. 

A verse is a short division of a chapter in the Bible. 
It is also a line of poetry. 

A stanza is a group of lines, or verses, forming a 
section of a poem. 

When you refer to a poem it is- correct to call a verse 
a line, but it is never correct to call a stanza a verse. 

Find passages in any book that your teacher may 
suggest which you would like your class to read. 
Write your references on the blackboard, using the 
correct abbreviations. The class will find the passages. 

10 

FORMING GOOD SPEECH HABITS 

Whether you speak correctly or incorrectly is a 
matter of habit. It is as easy to form good habits of 
speech as to form bad ones. The following sentences 
show the correct way to say several things that boys 
and girls often say incorrectly. Read the sentences 

9—3 
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many times. Practice saying them imtil your ear is 
so accustomed to the sound that you will never say 
anything else. 

1. I didn't know he was that sort of boy. 

2. Do you like that kind of book? 

3. Their dining room is back of the store. 

4. That is as far as he could go. 

5. I didnH do anything to him. 

6. He ha^nH any pencil. 

7. Aren't you coming to school any more? 

8. He borrowed a pencil from me. 

9. Take hold of the rope, will you? ' 

10. You shouldnH have done that. 

11. He should have knowoi better. 

12. He hasnH gone yet 

13. She didnH go. 

14. He doesnH want to go. 
16, He has taken my book. 

11 

CONQUERING DIFFICULT WORDS 

Copy the following words, supplying the missing 
letters : 



We— esday 


a -together 


Feb— ary 


counterf— t 


Ub— ry 


stud-ing 


gover— ent 


pr-v-lege 


ca,rr— ge 


chan— able 


solem - 


di-ap— ar 


ar-tic 


en-m-es 


par-l-el 


d-spair 


p— haps 


nin-ty 
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Exchange papers. One of you may spell the words 
aloud while the others mark the papers. Copy cor- 
rectly m your notebook the words you misspelled so 
that you will be ready to spell them correctly tomorrow. 

12 
USraG THE VOICE 

VOWEL SOUNDS 

&to e ot ee 

Review the exercise on page 30 (a). 

Take a deep breath slowly, as directed on page 16 
(first breathing exercise). Breathe out slowly on the 
soimd of 66 in meet. Repeat the breathing exercise with 
ee imtil you are able to produce this vowel sound 
clearly, without any obstruction. Read the following 
list of words, watching carefully the production of the 
vowel soimd ee in each word: 

feel meal see 

keel heel tree 

■ 

sgal peel free 

Make other lists for this vowel sound. Read your 
lists aloud, carefully preparing for the vowel sound ee 
each time. 

Read aloud the following sentence: 

The vowel sounds in Amfirican sp^fech should be 
open and fr€fe as Amgrican air. 

Make other sentences containing as many words with 
the vowel soimd ee as possible. 
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Quote the two lines from America with the ee rime 
words, thee and free. 

13 
SPEAKING WORDS CORRECTLY 

WORDS ENDING IN ing 

Pronounce carefully the following words: 

doing 

rowing 

swimming 

diving 

something 

Note that these words end in ng, not n. 

The nj7 has a ringmg sound. 

Extend the Ust, adding favorite amusements or occu- 
pations and other words ending in ing that you 
habitually use. 

Read your list, speaking the endings completely. 

Write a sentence containing as many ing words as 
possible. 

Read your sentence aloud, pronouncing the ing 
words carefully. 

Bring to class at your next lesson a list of words 
ending ming that you hear carelessly pronounced. 
Watch your own ing words in the meantime. 



CHAPTER VII 



STORIES OF FAMOUS RIDES 

The Cavalier's Escape 

Trample! trample! went the roan, 

Trap! trap! went the gray; 
But pad ! pad! PAD ! like a thmg that was mad, 

My chestnut broke away. 
It was just five miles from SaUsbury town, 

And but one hour to day. 

Thud! THUD! came on the heavy roan, 

Rap! RAP! the mettled gray; 
But my chestnut mare was of blood so rare 

That she showed them all the way. 
Spur on! spur on! — I doffed my hat, 

And wished them all good-day. 

They splashed through miry rut and pool. 
Splintered through fence and rail; 

But chestnut Kate switched over the gat 
I saw them droop and tail. 

To Salisbury town — but a mile of down, 
Once over this brook and rail. 

Trap ! trap ! I heard their echoing hoofs 

Past the walls of mossy stone; 
The roan flew on at a staggering pace. 

But blood is better than bone. 
I patted old Kate and gave her the spur 

For I knew it was all my own. 

(121) 
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But trample! trample! came their steeds, 

And I saw their wolf's eyes bum; 
I felt like a royal hart at bay, 

And made me ready to turn. 
I looked where highest grew the May, 

And deepest arched the fern. 

I flew at the first knave's sallow throat; \ 

One blow, and he was down. 
The second rogue fired twice, and missed ; 

I sUced the villain's crown ; 
Clove through the rest and flogged brave Kate. 

Fast, fast to SaUsbury town. 

Pad! pad! they came on the level sward. 

Thud! thud! upon the sand; 
With a gleam of swords and a burnmg match, 

And a shaking of flag and hand : 
But one long bound, and I passed the gate. 

Safe from the canting band. 

— Walter Thorribury. 

Your teacher will read this poem aioud to you. 
What impression does it make on you? Explain the 
title. Explain the words roan, gray, chestnut. What 
parts of speech are they? Ask your teacher to help 
you with other words whose meaning you do not 
know. 

Some one tell the story of the pursuit and escape of 
the cavaUer. Make your story as dramatic as you can. 

Do you know the story of any other famous horses? 
If so, tell their stories. Perhaps you know of a famous 
horse in real life. If so, tell his story. 
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AT THE CLUB 

Bring to class other poems that tell of famous rides. 
Be sure to bring at least the first three of the following. 
Read these poems aloud. 

Paul Revere^ s Ride. — ^Henry W. Longfellow. 
Sheridan/ s Ride. — ^Walter Thombury. 
An Incident of the French Camp. — Robert Browning. 
How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to 
Aix. — ^Robert Browning. 

Jennie McNieVs Ride.—Wi31 Carleton. 
Legend of Bregenz. — ^Adelaide Procter. 



FOR COPYING AND MEMORIZING 

You can help your f ellowmen. You must help your 
fellowmen. But the only way you can help them is 
by being the noblest and best man that it is possible for 
you to be. — Phillips Brooks. 

Copy and commit to memory. 



STUDYING THE PARAGRAPH THOUGHT 

outlining 

Our Summer Home in New Hampshire ' 

The house in which we Uve m the summer is probably 
two hundred years old. It has no date on it, and none 
of the inhabitants of the village near by know exactly 
how old it is; but they all say that it is very, very old. 
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It is a small house, having only one story and an 
attic. The outside of the house is gray from age, for 
it has never been painted. The doorstep is a beautiful 
rectangular stone worn flat and smooth, and the front 
door is so old that we have had to put a new latch on it. 

Inside, the doorways are so low that father has to 
stoop a Uttle to go through them, and the ceihngs are 
only a Uttle over six feet high. The floor boards are of 
varying widths, but most of them are about fourteen 
inches wide. Their surfaces are irregular now, as they 
have been worn down about half an inch except on the 
knots. All the timbers were hewn out by hand. A 
big trap door in the kitchen floor opens on to the stair- 
case which leads to the cellar. There is a Dutch oven 
built in the brick wall of the dining room, and opening 
into the chinmey. Here we always find a nest of 
chimney swifts. 

On the lawn stand five great oaks, one of which is 
about three feet in diameter. How picturesque the 
small house looks, nestled among these great trees! 

— A Pupil. 



WORD STUDY 

Look up in the dictionary the following words for 
meaning and pronunciation : 

inhabitants irregular rectangular 

picturesque varying surfaces 

Copy these words, marking the long and short 
vowels and the accent. Learn how to spell the words. 
Write sentences, using them. Write your sentences on 
the blackboard 
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II 

What is the thought of the first paragraph? of the 
second paragraph? of the third? the fourth? 

The thought of a paragraph is the mbject or topic. 
Read through the composition, paragraph by para- 
graph, stating the subject or topic of each paragraph. 
Your teacher will write the topics on the blackboard. 
When you have finished, you will see something like 
this: 

1. The age of the house. 

2. The outside of the house. 

3. The inside of the house. 

4. The surroundings. 

Such a Ust of paragraph topics is called an outline. 
You have outlined the description of the house, para- 
graph by paragraph. 

1. Are the groups of words that make up a topic 

complete expressions of thought? Why are 
these groups of words not sentences? 

2. Make a sentence out of each topic. Write each 

sentence on the board. 

Ill 

Make an outline by paragraph topics for a descrip- 
tion of one of the following : 

1. Your House. 

2. Your School House. 

3. The Town HaU. 

4. The Railroad Station. 
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5. The Oldest House in the Town. 

6. A Bungalow. 

7. The Old MiU. 

8. Your Home at the Seashore. 

9. The Log Cabin in the Woods. 
10. The Church. 

Several of you may read your outlines. Some one 
may write his outline on the board. The class will 
criticise it. 

IV 

Develop the outline you have just made into written 
paragraphs. In writing : your description, use the 
words, picturesqice, irregular , inhabitants, varying, if they 
will fit your subject. Be careful of yoiu* choice of 
words. 



BUILDING A VOCABULARY 

Describing a House 
When I was riding along the road to 



the other 



day, I noticed an unusually attractive house. 
Describe the house. 

The following Ust of words may help you: 



large 


high 


frame 


appropriately 


small 


low 


brick 


suitably 


tiny 


gray 


trap-rock 


pleasantly 


modest 


weathered 


cobblestone 


conveniently 


palatial 


white 


half-timbered 


agreeably 


snug 


brown 


shingle 


bouse 
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cozy 


dull 


stucco 


home 


comfortable 


bright 


concrete 


abode 


rambling 


vine-clad 


located 


domicile 


irregular 


bare 


standing 


dwelling 


gabled 


pointed 


situated 


residence 


dormer 


arched 


placed 


habitation 


old-fashioned 


oriel 


bestowed 


homestead 


modem 


bay 


set 


lodging 


wide 


square 






rough 


gambrel 







REVIEWING PARTS OF SPEECH 

Every word in a sentence has its own work to do. It 
is either a master or i^ serves one of the masters in 
some way. 

Tell the parts of speech of each of the words in 
italics. In each case ask yourself the question, "What 
work does it do?'' 

1. The blind man walked slowly. 
Close the blind, please. 

The bright lights almost blind me. 

2. He was a native of China. 
This is my native land. 

3. The sail was flapping in the wind. 
Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State. 

4. You are walking too /osf. 
I cannot /ost so long. 
He is a fast runner. 

His fast lasted all day. 
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5. You may select the book you wish. 
He saw the sign, ^^ Select oysters/' 

6. This package is very light. 
The light has gone out. 
Can you light a camp fire? 

7. There is always a calm before a storm. 
Calm yourself, there is no danger. 
The sea was calm and peaceful. 

8. He was the first boy to report. 
You may go first. 

Make each one of the following words serve in as 
many different ways as possible. Use the words in 
sentences. The pupil who makes in this way the 
greatest nimiber of sentences in the time allowed may 
write them on the board. 



arrn 


answer 


low 


still 


sleep 


this 


lost 


train 


honor 


ride 


reply 


stone 


plain 


good 


brown 



THE PHRASE 

The first airplane crossed the Atlantic in May, 1919. 
This airplane belonged to the U. S. Navy. 
The conamander of the plane was Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Read. 
The expedition started from Long Island, New York. 

When did the first airplane cross the Atlantic? To 
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whom did it belong? Of what was Read the com- 
mander? Where did the expedition start? 

Notice that you have answered each question by 
using a group of words. Each of these groups is used 
as one word. Such]a group of words is called a phrase. 

What word does the phrase in May, 1919, serve? 
What is the name of the word which serves a verb? 

What word does the phrase of the plane serve? What 
is the name of the word which serves a noun? 



PHRASES THAT SERVE NOUNS 

1. The troubles of a child are soon forgotten. 

2. A clap of thunder shook the house. 

3. A Uttle boy with blue eyes came to the door. 

4. The bridge of iron was soon destroyed. 

5. The prosperity of a nation depends upon its 

citizens. 

6. Men of courage have little to fear. 

Tell what word is served by each of the phrases in 
italics? As what part of speech is each phrase used? 

Copy the sentences, using a single word in the place 
of each phrase. 

II 

PHRASES THAT SERVE VERBS 

1. The stream ran through the meadow. 

2. The boys swim in the brook. 

What word does the phrase in the first sentence serve? 
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in the second? As what part of speech is each phrase 
used? 

Copy the following sentences, supplying phrases 
used as adverbs. 

1. We searched for the first spring flowers. 

2. The children read the account of the adven- 

ture. 

3. I looked for my history. 

4. Helen sat all the afternoon. 

5. Ned waited after school. 

Ill 

PHRASES THAT PLAY THE PART OF NOUNS 

1. To heat the record was her great ambition. 

2. Playing hall was John's favorite sport. 

3. I like to play football. 

What is the subject of the first sentence? of the 
second? What is the object of this verb Uke? As 
what part of speech is eg-ch of the phrases used? 

A group of words used as one word and containing neither 
subject nor predicate is a phrase. 

A phrase may play the part of an adjectivei an adverb, or 
a noun. 

Select all of the phrases in the following sentences and 
tell whether they are used as adjectives, as adverbs, 
or as nouns. 
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1. How noiseless falls the foot of Time 
That only treads on flowers. 

2. Human life may be compared to a river. 

3. The simshine of life is made of very Uttle beams. 

4. He wanted to gather all the flowers in the field. 

5. To return is not so easy. 

6. Procrastination is the thief of time. 

7. The door creaked on its hinges. 

8. We have tea at six o'clock. 

9. To forgive is noble. 

10. You moon, have you done something wrong in 

heaven, 
That God has hidden your face. 

11. To make others happy was his chief desire. 

12. Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain. 

13. How dear to this heart are the scenes of my 

childhood. 
When fond recollection presents them to view. 

14. Waves mountain high broke over the reef. 

15. The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night. 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle m his flight. 

16. In the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw. 

17. Lee marched over the mountain wall, — 
Over the mountain winding down. 
Horse and foot, into Frederick town. 

18. Throughout the day the rain had fallen steadily. 

19. Out on the hills in mild spring weather. 
Thousands of little flowers grew together. 

20. 'Neath mottled leaf blankets they soundly slept, 
Close wrapped in their soft fur overcoats. 

21. Down in the field, one day in June, 
The flowers all bloomed together. 
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8 

SIMPLE SENTENCES 

1. The airplane mail service was successful the first 

year. 

2. The airplanes delivered several million letters. 

3. The maibnan and the mechanician form the crew. 

4. The airplanes start from Washmgton and in less 

than three hours arrive in New York. 

How many subjects are in the first sentence? in 
the second? How many verbs has each of these 
sentences? 

Name the subject in the third sentence. Notice 
that the two words are taken together as one subject, 
and a single assertion is made of them both. The 
subject is said to be compound. 

Name the subject and verbs in the fomi;h sentence. 
Notice that the two verbs start and arrive are taken 
together to tell what the subject airplane did. In this 
case the predicate is said to be compound. 

A simple sentence is a sentence that contains but one 
subject and one predicate. 

In a simple sentence, the subjecti the predicate, or both 
may be compound. 

Point out the subject and the predicate in each of the 
following sentences. Tell whether each subject and 
predicate is simple or compound. 

1. He jumped on to the table and ate the crumbs 
for his breakfast. 
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2. He heard a slight noise and thought some one was 

coming. 

3. A mouse and a frog were great friends. 

4. The boy and his sister thanked the man and went 

on their way. 

5. Mary and Helen kissed each other and sat down 

side by side on the couch. 

6. Roland was weary from his long journey. 

7. The sunbeam played with the Uttle girPs golden 

hair and kissed back the roses into her cheeks. 

8. The princess was greatly surprised to hear the 

voice. 

9. In a tumbled-down house lived an old woman 

and her granddaughter. 

10. At the foot of the mountain flowed a beautiful 

river. 

11. Shouldering his musket, the Uttle tin soldier stood 

firmly and looked straight ahead. 

12. On a winter's mom, on a stormy day, 
In a sieve they went to sea. 

13. They returned after a long, hard trip. 



USING THE COMMA 

APPOSITION 

In the Old Colony days, in Plymouth, the land of the 
Pilgrims, 

To and fro in a room of his simple and primitive dwell- 
ing, 

Clad in doublet and hose and boots of Cordovan leather 

Strode with a martial air, Miles Standish, the Puritan 
Captain. 

— Longfellow. 

10—3 
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A noun or other expression is sometimes used to 
explain a word or expression which precedes it. The 
noun which explains is called an appositive, or is said 
to be in apposition with the word which it explains. 

What expression in the first line explains' the name 
Plymouth? What expression in the fomi;h line explains 
the name Miles Standish? How dre these appositives 
separated from the rest of the sentence? 

Copy the following sentences, supplymg appositives 
with the correct punctuation. Be sure that the apposi- 
tive really explains. 

1. Thomas Edison was bom in 1847. 

2. Admiral Dewey fought in the Spanish- 

American war. 

3. Alexander Graham Bell was bom in Scotland. 

.4. Henry W. Longfellow lived in Cambridge, 

Massachusetts. 
6. General Foch is a Frenchman. 

6. Albert was the first monarch to visit this 

' country during his reign. 

7. The automobile was first demonstrated in 

1874. 

8. The cotton gin was invented by Eli Whitney. 

9. George V is the grandson of Queen Victoria. 

10. Theodore Roosevelt died in 1919. 

11. The twenty-second of February is a national 

holiday. 

12. Washington is a beautiful city. 

13. Seattle is located on Puget Soimd. 

14. Tom Sawyer is an interesting story. 

15. Football is always played in the autumn. 
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10 

WORDS THAT STAND ALONE 

1. Margaret, will you come for a ride with us this 

afternoon? 

2. Oh! Helen, I'm so sorry that I can't. There is 

company at our house, and I must help mother. 

3. I hope there is no reason why you can't go to- 

morrow. 

4. Oh, no, I'm quite sure there is nothing to keep 

me at home. Yes, Helen, I'll go to-morrow. 

In these sentences there are several words that do 
not depend on any other word in the sentence. In the 
first sentence it is the Jiame of the person spoken to. 
Find two other places where a noun is used to mean 
a person spoken to. What punctuation is used in each 
case? Such a word is a noun of address. It is sometimes 
called a wco^it^. Read the sentences dropping out the 
vocatives. Are the sentences complete? 

A vocative is independent of the rest of the sentence. 

What is the word in the second sentence that shows 
how Margaret feels? What mark of punctuation 
follows it? Find the same word in another sentence. 
Is it punctuated in the same way? Are the sentences 
complete without these words? Such a word, thrown 
in to express feeling, and often followed by a mark of 
exclamation, is called an interjection. Oh, alaSy hurrah 
are examples of interjections. 

An interjection is independent of the rest of the sentence. 
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In the fourth sentence there are two other inde- 
pendent words. Fmd them. What punctuation is 
used with these words? 

Yes and no are independent of the rest of the sentence. 

Look at the second sentence. What is the subject 
of ts? It is not the word ^/lere, for that is not a noun 
or pronoun. The thing that is at our house is company. 
Turn the sentence around, so that it reads, "Company 
is at our house." Is that a complete thought? Evi- 
dently the word there, is not related to any other word 
in the sentence. It is used merely to introduce the 
sentence. Be siu^ that you never make the mistake 
of calling it the subject of the Verb. The word there 
used to introduce a sentence is sometimes called an 
expletive. 

The expletive there is independent of the rest of the 
sentence. 

Find two other sentences in which the word there is 
used to introduce. In each case what is the subject 
of the verb? 

Write sentences containing the following: 

1. A noun of address and an interjection. 

2. A noun of address with an introductory there. 

3. A noun of address, the word yes, and an inter- 

jection. 

4. A noun of address, the word no, and an introduc- 

tory there. 
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11 

USING THE VOICE 

VOWEI^ SOUNDS 

Passing from e to ee 

The first six simple vowel sounds are : 

1. do in cool 4. a in saw 

2. 00 in fdot 5. £ in s&t 

3. o in go 6. (S in tar 

The remaining six of the twelve simple or primary 
vowel sounds are: 

7. e in her 10. ^inmSn 

S. Hia Clip 11. i in pin 

9. a in cake 12. ee in meet. 

Follow the "setting up'^ exercise given on page 53 
for the first six vowels, taking the remaining six, in 
place of the first six. 

Notice the changes in the positions of the organs of 
speech in passing f rom e to ee. 

Now repeat the whole series of twelve vowel sounds 
in the given order. 

1. Read the following list of words. Note the 
arrangement of the vowels. 

fir, turn, fern 

fdss 

fate 

tm 

flU 
feel 
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2. Make similar lists of words, keeping the vowel 

sounds in the same order as in the list in your 
book. Read your lists aloud in turn. 

3. Read the following sentence, observing the order 

of vowel sounds in the first nme words. 

Farther, farther, turning, whirling, Uncas fSU, until 
he reached the ground. 

12 

SPEAKING WORDS CORRECTLY 

GIVING ALL THE SYLLABLES OF A WORD 

Read the following list of words: 

hfa'td-ry v6g'Ma-ble qui'6t 

l&b'<i-ra-t5-ry g^6g'ra-phj^ di'armond (mtlnd) 

mys'ter-y gro'cer-j^ ch6c'6-l^te 

li'br&-ry a-rith'm€-tic mSm'd-ry 

» fith-16tT[c po'6t-ry (ri) Kc'6-rlce (ris) 

Add' to the list other words in which you are apt to 
neglect syllables. Try to form the habit of pronounc- 
ing all the syllables that belong to a word. 



CHAPTER VIII 

1 
PTCTDHE STUDY 



Study the picture. Does it recall anything within 
your own experience? 

1. Using it as a suggestion, tell a story under the 

title. Camping in the Maine Woods. 

2. Write the story of yoin- own camping experience. 

Use the following outline, or make another 

somewhat like it. 

(o) Selecting the place. 

(6) Setting up camp. 

(c) Camp adventures. 

(d) Breaking camp. ' "; 
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3. Write a paragraph, using the foUowmg as your 
opening sentence: 

Camping out is good for both girls and boys. 

Give at least three reasons in support of your state- 
ment. Make all of your sentences develop your open- 
ing sentence. 

If you have never had a camping experience, you 
may write a paragraph, giving at least three reasons in 
support of one of the following opening sentences. 

1. Every boy should learn to play baseball. 

2. Boys and girls should spend a part of each day on 

the playground. 

3. Tennis is one of the best outdoor sports. 

4. There should be a gymnasium in every school. 
6. A picnic m the park is a good way to spend a 

holiday. 



THE BUSINESS LETTER 

I 

74 Ehn Street 
West Haven, Conn. 
November 16, 1919 
Miss Roberta Williams 

Union School, West Haven, Conn. 
My dear Miss WilUams : 

Will you please excuse me for not being ready with 
my story for the English Club to-day? I had such a 
severe headache that mother made me go to bed 
instead of letting me work on my story. I am very 
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sorry and hope that my head wUl behave itself properly 
on the evening before our next club meeting. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Ahce Jones 

1. Write your teacher a letter of excuse for being 

absent from a recitation. 

2. Write a letter to the principal of your school, 

requesting permission to leave an hour before 
disnussal time. 

3. Write a letter to one of yoiu" classmates, request- 

ing him to return a ball, a book, or some other 
article that you lent him three weeks ago. 

n 

3642 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
September 23, 1920 
The Century Company 

New York City 
Gentlemen : 

Please send me the St. Nicholas magazine for one 
year, beginning with the October number. I inclose 
a money order for four dollars ($4.00), the subscription 
price of the magazine. 

Very truly yours, 
Roberta WilUams 

1. Write to Sears, Roebuck and Company, Chicago, 

Illinois, inquiring the price of certain canned 
goods to take on your camping trip. 

2. Write to the editor of a magazine to which you 

subscribe, telling of your change of address. 
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3. Your teacher will -dictate a business letter as a 
test in writing, spelling, and business-letter form. 



A STORY TO FINISH 

One morning a long-haired man came into a barber 
shop to have his hair cut. After the barber had cut 
the man's hair, he sold him a bottle of hair tonic. 

'^This will be good for your scalp and will make your 
hair grow/' he said. "That is what the barber wants to 
happen, you know." And he laughed. 

The man paid for the hair tonic and left. 

That afternoon another long-haired man entered. 
The barber looked at him closely. It was the same 
man! 

Fihish the story. 

4 
AT THE CLUB 

Telling Dreams 

. You have all had strange dreams. 

Perhaps you can remember one you have had, or 
one you have heard some one tell. At the next club 
meeting, be prepared to tell dreams. 

5 
THE CLAUSE 

1. The seaplane expedition which started from Long 

Island in May, 1919, made its first landing at 
the Azores. 

2. Two of the seaplanes were disabled while they 

were crossing the Atlantic. 
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3. The plane which succeeded in crossing was the 

NC4. 

4. That the trip would he made safely was doubted by 

many, but the aviators beheved that they would 
succeed. 

What seaplane expedition is referred to in the first 
sentence? When were the two seaplanes disabled? 
Which plane is referred to in the third sentence? 
What was doubted by many people? What did the 
aviators beUeve? 

Notice that each of the above questions has been 
answered by a group of words. Look at each group 
and see how it diflfers from a phrase. A group of 
words used as one 'word and having a subject and a 
predicate is a clause. 

Read the clause in the first sentence. Does it express 
a thought completely? Such a clause is called a 
dependent clause because it depends on or serves some 
word in the sentence. It cannot stand alone. 

Read the sentence, omitting the dependent clause. 
Can it stand alone? The part of the sentence that 
can stand alone is called the main or principal clause. 

What word is served by the dependent clause in the 
fiirst sentence?. What name is given to the word which 
serves a noim. Find another clause which serves a- 
noun. 

What word is served by the dependent clause in the 
second sentence? What is the name of a word which 
serves a verb? 

How is the first clause in the fourth sentence used? 
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Does it serve another word or is it used as a master 
word? How is the second clause in the fourth sentence 
used? When a clause is used as a noun, it is called a 
noun clause. A noun clause is part of a main clause. 

A clause is a group of words containing a subject 
and a predicate. 

A nudn clause expresses a thought upon which another 
clause depends. 

A dependent clause depends on a main clause. 

A noun clause is part of a main clause. 



CLAUSES THAT SERVE 4 NOUN 

A Basketball Game 

1. On Monday our school played basketball with 

the school which won the trophy last year. 

2. The girls who represented our school belonged to 

the first team. 

3. The goals that we made during the first part of the 

game cheered us greatly. 

4. The player of whom we were most afraid was a 

httle fair-haired girl on the other team. 

5. She threw balls which were hard for our guards to 

stop. 

6. The girl whose play really won the game for us 

was one of our goal-throwers. 

7. It was she who made the last goal which decided 

the game in our favor. 

What is a dependent clause? Find the dependent 
clause in each sentence. What word does each clause 
serve? What kind of clauses are they? 
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1. Make a list of the words with which these 

clauses begm. 

2. Write sentences using dependent clauses beginning 

with these words. 

1. I remember the.house where I was bom. 

2. It was the time when liUes bloom. 

Read the dependent clauses in these sentences. 

What word does each clause serve? What kind of 

clauses are they? What words begin them? What 

part of speech are when and where? The adverbs when 

and where sometimes begin adjective^ clauses. 

When a claiise serves a noun or pronoun, it plays the 
part of an adjective. 

n 
clauses that serve a verb 

The Flag 

1. When we see a nation's flag, we think of the 

nation itself. 

2. When the Stars and Stripes wave on high, we see 

the United States. 

3. We stand by the flag when the nation is at peace. 

4. We fight for it when it leads us to war. 

5. Women work for it while men defend it. 

6. We follow wherever it leads. 

7. We salute it with reverence as it passes by. 

8. We love it because it stands for freedom and 

justice. 

Find the dependent clause in each sentence. What 
word does it serve? What kind of clause is it? 
1. Make a list of the words which begin these clauses. 
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2. Write sentences using dependent clauses beginning 
with these words. - 

When a clause serves a verb, it plays the part of an adverb. 

Ill 

CLAUSES THAT ARE MASTERS 

1. He discovered that he had made d mistake, 

2. What he explained was always imderstood. 

1. What did he discover? 

2. What was always understood? 

In answering these questions you have used a group 
of words as one word. As what part of speech are 
these clauses used? How do you know that each is a 
clause? 

A clause may play the part of a noun. 

Find the noun clauses in the following sentences. 

1. Americans realize that they owe a great debt of 

gratitudiB to France. 

2. Where he went is the question. 

3. I do not know what he did with the old boat. 

4. For many centuries people thought that human 

beings could not sail in the air. 
6. That Edison has done much for the world is 
questioned by no one. 

6. What to reply puzzled the boy. 

7. How the child was frightened remained a 

mystery. 

8. Jack was told where he should get off the car. 
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A noun clause may be used in any one of the ways in 
which a noun is used. 

1. The roMn sings in the appU-tree. 

2. He is caUing his mate. 

3. She will not leave her home, the nest where her 

four blue eggs lie. 

4. She will be a good mother to the Uttle birds when 

they are hatched. 

In these sentences five uses of the noun are illus- 
trated. How is the'word robin used? Apple-tree is the 
object of the preposition in. Find another noim used 
as object of a preposition. Find in the second and 
third sentences nouns used as objects of verbs. In the 
third sentence, nest explains what the robin's home is; 
such a noun, as you have learned, is said to be in appo- 
sition. In the fourth sentence, mother follows a linldng 
verb. What kind of noun do we call it? Make a list 
on your paper of these five uses of nouns. 

In the followmg sentences, find five noun clauses, 
. each one illustrating a different one of these uses. 

1. Longfellow tells the story of how Paul Revere rode 

to warn the farmers of the approach of the 
British. 

2. The fact that a lantern hung in the tower of the 

Old South Church was the signal for him to start. 

3. The reason why the minutemen were ready was 

that Paul Revere warned them. 

4. How they met the British and defeated them at 

Concord Bridge is a story you have often read. 

5. Longfellow knew that such a thrilling story would 

make a stirring poem. 
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COMPLEX SENTENCES 



Copy the following sentences, imdCTline each depend- 
ent clause, and tell whether it is used as an adjective, 
an'adverb, or a noun. 

Ask the questions: Does it serve the noun? Does 
it serve the verb? Does it act as a master in the 
sentence? 

1. This man whose homely face you look upon. 
Was one of Nature's masterful great men. 

2. The British soldier trembles, 
When Marion's name is told.* 

3. Sweet is the hour that brings release 
From danger and from toil. 

4. Let not him that putteth his hand to the plow 

look backward. 

5. Men said that the wind had changed. 

6. So the maiden went on and Uttle imagined what 

was at work in his heart. 

7. In the books you have read 

How the British regulars fired and fled. 

8. As he approached the village, he met a number of 

people, but none whom he knew. 

9. He entered the house which Dame Van Winkle 

had always kept in neat order. 

10. The breeze comes whispering in our ear 
That dandeUons are blossoming near. 

11. Many of the schools which the Pilgrim children 

attended were held in the kitchens of the cabins. 

12. Mary could knit while she read. 
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13. Each child studied the poem that was written on 

the blackboard. 

14. Sometimes he did not know what the letter said. 

15. When he could not tell the name of the letter, 

he had to put on the dimce cap. 

When a sentence contains a clause used as an adjec- 
tive, an adverb, or a noun, it is called a complex sentence. 

II 

Make complex sentences of the following by adding 
clauses. Tell what kind of a clause you have/added. 

1. Columbus discovered that . 

2. The baseball game which was won by our 

school. 

3. The train arrived from the south while . 

4. Franklin discovered that -. 

5. The man who was EU Whitney. 

6. Captain Scott, the English explorer, died when 



7. I hurried to school when . 

8. My sister helped mother set the table whik - — . 

9. The fire which was started by carelessness. 

10. I Ustened for the bluebird which . 

11. Where was never discovered. 

12. I could not read what . 

13. My ball is lying where . 

14. W?ien , I ran to meet my father. 

15. The boys who — — - celebrated their victory. 

16. They gave a dinner to the men who . 

17. May cannot remgmber what . 

A complex sentence is a sentence that contains a main 
clause and a clause used as an adjective,an adverb,oranoun. 

11—3 



I 
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PRACTICE IN 


WORD MAKING 


Fonn nouus froni the following adjectives: 


• high 


thick 


friendly 


merry 


good 


smooth 


gay 


som* 


beautiful 


popular 


mighty 


meek 

• 


Fonn adjectives from the following nouns: 


marvel 


wood 


king 


faith 


mountain 


courage 


America 


adva.ntage 


Europe 


force 


weakness 


pallor 


Form verbs from the following nouns : 


critic 


joy 


length 


verse 


courage 


fright 


class 


fort 


red 


light 


joint 


mesh 


Form nouns from the following verbs: 


enjoy 


illustrate 


/, teach 


devastate 


imitate 


understand 


anticipate 


entertain 


excite 


agree 


appoint 


apply 
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8 

USING THE COMMA 

^ORDS; PHRASES, AND CLAUSES IN A SERIES 

1. Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered 

from city to city. 

2. Now through rushing chutes, among green islands, 

they swept with the current. 

3. I sUp, I sUde, I gloom, I glance 
Among my skimming swallows. 

What words are separated by the comma in the first 
sentence? What groups of words are separated in the 
second and third sentences? How do the groups of 
words in the third sentence differ from those in the 
second? What is the name of the group in the second 
sentence? in the third? 

Copy the following sentences, using commas to 
separate the words or group of words. 

Heaped up on the floor to form a kind of throne 
were turkeys geese poultry great joints of meat long 
wreaths of sausages mince pies plum puddings barrels 
of oysters red-hot chestnuts cherry-cheeked apples 
juicy oranges luscious pears and immense twelfth-cakes. 

O'er fell and fountain sheen 

O'er moor and mountain green 

O'er the red streamer that heralds the day 

Over the cloudlet dim 

Over the rainbow's rim 

Musical cherub, soar, singing away. 

The dogs did bark the children screamed 
Up flew the windows all. 
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Commas are used to separate words, phrasesi and clauses 
in a series. 

Notice that the comma is retained between the last 
two members of a series even when the conjunction is 
used to connect them. 



SPEAKING WORDS CORRECTLY 

arctic 
antarctic 

Speak the word arc-tic by syllables. Note the hard 
c at the end of the first syllable. 

Have you ever played charades? If you have, sug- 
gest a way to act out the word arc-ticy first, by syllables 
so that you will remember the hard c at the end of the 
first syllable, then the whole word. 

Pronounce the word ant-arc-tic by syllables. 

Suggest a way to act out this word by syllables, then 
the complete word. 

Act out the two words, announcing the syllables, then 
the complete word. 



CHAPTER IX 



THE STUDY OF NATURE 

How many of you have heard of the Audubon Society 
of America? Perhaps there is an Audubon Society in 
your town. Do you know what the name Audubon 
indicates? It is the name of the man who wrote the 
first and greatest book on American birds. He called 
it Birds of America. 

When a very small boy, Audubon began his study of 
bh-ds m his native land, France. In one year, he 
drew, from life, pictures of more than two hxmdred 
varieties of birds. Once, he spent nearly three weeks 
lying on his back under a tree studying, by means of 
the telescope, the habits of some little gray birds. 

The name of another great nature lover was Thoreau. 
He built himself a house in the woods of Massachusetts 
by a great pond, called Walden Pond, and there he 
Uved alone for two years, studying all kinds of natural 
life about him. He was especially interested in birds 
and insects. Once he stood for a long time watching a 
great battle between some red and black ants. Then 
he wrote about it. This is part of his description. 

The Battle of the Ants 

One day when I went out to my wood-pile, or rather 
my pile of stumps, I observed two large ants, the one 

(153) 
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red, the other much larger, nearly half an inch long, 
and black, fiercely contending with one another. 
Having once got hold, they never let go, but struggled 
and wrestled and rolled on the chips incessantly. 
Looking farther,! was surprised to find that the chips 
were covered with such combatants, that it was .... 
a war between two races of ants, the red always pitted 
against the black, and frequently two red ones to one 
black. On every side, they were engaged in deadly 
combat, yet without any noise that I could hear; and 
human soldiers never fought so resolutely. 

I watched a couple that were fast locked in each 
other's embraces, in a sunny valley amid the chips, 
now at noonday prepared to fight till the sim went 
down, or life went out. The smaller red champion 
had fastened himself Uke a vice to his adversary's 
front, and, through all the tumblings on that field, 
never for an instant ceased to gnaw at one of his 
feelers near the root, having already caused the other 
to go by the board; while the stronger black one 
dashed him from side to side, and, as I saw on looking, 
had already divested him of several of his members. 
They fought with more pertinacity than bulldogs. 
Neither manifested the least disposition to retreat. It 
was evident that their battle-cry was ''Conquer or die". 



How many of you have ever watched closely the 
habits of any insects, animals, or birds? When you 
go to the country, you can discover many wonderful 
things, if you keep your eyes open. 

Tell about some animal whose habits you have dis- 
covered by close observation. 
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II 

WORD STUDY 

contending resolutely divested 

incessantly champion ^ pertinacity 

combatants adversary manifested 

Read the* sentences in which these words occur. 
How does each of the words serve the sentence thought? 
What part of speech is each? Find each word in the 
dictionary. Select another word or words that might 
be used in the place of each. 

Suggest another word or words that might be used in 

place of each of the following: 

observed frequently prepared 

surprised embraces evident 

2 

GIVING DIRECTIONS 
I 

Imagine that you are a stranger in town. Ask your 
classmates, one after another, how to go from your 
school to: 

1. The post-office. 

2. The railroad station. 

3. The public library. 

4. The zoological gardens. 

5. A department store. 

6. Any place of interest in your town or city. 

The directions given by your classmates must be 
exact. 
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II 



Write a letter to a friend who is going to visit you 
for the first time, telling him how to get to your house 
from the station, in ease you cannot meet him. 



EXPLANATION DAY AT THE CLUB 

Come to the next meeting of the English 'club pre- 
pared to explain two of the following : 

1. . The parcel post. 

2. Liberty bonds. 

3. War savings stamps. 

4. Thrift stamps. 

5. The postal savings system. 

6. The public Ubrary. 

7. The public school system in your city. 

8. Rural Free DeUvery. 

9. The street cars of your city. 

10. The Ughting of your city. 

11. The water supply of your city. 

12. The disposal of ashes and garbage in your city. 

13. The fire department. 

14. Any other public utility that you know about. 

Be ready to ask questions and to answer them. 



COMPOUND SENTENCES 

1. Friendship was in their looks. 

2. In their hearts there was hatred. 
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Friendship was in their looks, but in their hearts 
there was hatred. 

How have the two sentences been made into one? 

Notice that one part of the sentence is not dependent 
upon the other. There are still two independent 
statements, each with its own subject and predicate. 
When two or more statements are thus imited, they 
form a compound sentence. 

The parts of a compoimd sentence ^e generally 
connected by a conjunction. 

When a complete statement forms a part of a com- 
pound sentence, it is called an independent clause. 

Read the independent clauses in the following 
sentences. Tell how they are connected. 

1. The ocean eagle soared 

From his nest by the white waves' foam. 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared; 
This was their welcome home. 

2. Yours is the greater treason, for yours is a treason 

to friendship. 

3. War is a terrible trade, but in a cause that is 

righteous. 
Sweet is the smell of gunpowder. 

4. Mrs. Cratchit made the gravy hissing hot, and 

Master Peter mashed the potatoes with incred- 
ible vigor, while Martha dusted the hot plates. 

5. Bob took Tiny Tim beside him in a tiny comer 

at the table, and the two young Cratchits set 
chairs for everybody, not forgetting themselves. 

6. The tenderest green was on the foUage, and the 

showers were so sudden that the birds were 
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hardly dry of one wetting before there came 
another. 

A compound sentence is a sentence that consists of two 
or more independent clauses. 



SENTENCES OF MANY KINDS 

Tell whether each of the following sentences is 
simple, complex, or compound. 
Ask yonrseK the questions : 

1. Has it only one subject and one predicate? 

2. If it has more than one clause, are the clauses 

independent, or is one of them used as an 
adjective, an adverb, or a noun? 

THE STORY OF READING 

1. In the Library of Congress in Washington, the 

story of reading is told in a series of pictures. 

2. These pictures were painted upon the walls by 

John W. Alexander. 

3. There are six pictures, and the series is called the 

Evolution of the Book. 

4. The first one shows a group of men who are 

raising a huge pile of stones on the seashore. 

5. These mounds of stone were used in ancient times 

to mark some important event. 

6. The second picture represents tradition. 

7. An ancient Arab recites some tale of bygone 

days, as he stands in the midst of a group of 
men and women. 

8. The third picture is Egyptian; a yoimg artist 
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carves curious pictures in the stone walls of 
the temple, while a dusky maid watches him 
with interest. 
9. The next picture shows how the Indians told 
their stories; a yoxmg Indian brave is painting 
a story in pictures upon a smooth deerskin. 

10. The fifth picture is of a monk who sits in a cloister 

with only a faint fight from a smaU window; 
he is carefuUy iUuminating letters and borders 
in bright colors on the pages of a veUum book. 

11. The last picture shows the birth of the printing 

press, and John Gutenberg holds in his hand 
the first proof sheet. 

12. Thus the story has grown; the beginning was a 

pile of stones, but the end is a printed page. 



COMBINING SENTENCES 

Make one sentence of each of the following groups of 
sentences. Tell whether you have made a simple, 
a complex, or a compound sentence. 

Ask yourself, ''Has the sentence one subject and one 
predicate? '' ^ 

If the sentence has two or more clauses ask yourself, 
''Are the clauses used as nouns, adjectives, or adverbs, 
or are they independent? " 

1. The monument is in Washington. 

It was built in honor of our first President. 

2. The statue represents Liberty. 
It is in New York harbor. 

It was presented to the United States by France. 
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3. The trees beautify the school grounds. 
They are ehns. 

4. The Ufe-saving crew showed great heroism. 
They saved the man. 

He was smkmg for the third time. 

5. The ship started on its voyage. 
The whistles were blowing. 
The band was playing. 

6. All night the music of the nightingale filled the 

moonUt valley. 
The moon sank gradually. 
The first pink tinges of dawn began to show in the 

east. 

7. My brother and I built a raft. 
It was of green aspen logs. 
We set it afloat. 

8. For a few days we enjoyed the raft. 

The green wood began to get water-logged. 
We should have used seasoned material. 

9. The bark began to disappear from our raft. 
The beavers took it for food. 

We threw in plenty for them to eat. 

10. The raft was not very useful to us. 
We felt amply repaid for oiu* trouble. 
The beavers appreciated it. 

11. It was a warm, spring day. 
We went into the woods. 

We hoped to find some arbutus. 

12. Jack had a new gun for Christmas. 
It was a Winchester rifle. 
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USING THE COMMA 

COMPOUND SENTENCES 

1. Down the street came the parish priest, and the 

children 
Paused m their play to kiss the hand he extended 
to bless them. 

2. Man is unjust, but God is just. 

Read the first clause in the first sentence. Read the 
second. By what conjimction are the two clauses 
connected? What mark helps you to get the real 
thought of the sentence? Why do you not read, 

* 

''Down the street came the parish priest and the 
children . . " ? 

Read the two clauses in the second sentence. What 
word connects them? What mark helps to make the 
thought clear? 

In a compound sentence put a comma: 

1. Before the conjunction and. 

2. Before the conjunction hut and the conjunction that 
means hut 

Find the compound sentences in the following story. 
Ask yourself the question, ''Are the clauses independ- 
ent?" If the clauses are independent, find the con- 
junction which connects them. 

Copy the compound sentences in the story and insert 
a comma between the clauses, in order to make the 
thought clear. 
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. The Water Lily 

According to an old Lidiah myth, a star once came 
down from heaven to Uve among men. 

At first it dwelt in the white rose of the moimtains 
but there it could not be seen. 

It went to the prairie but it feared the hoof of the 
buffalo. 

It moimted the rocky cliff but there the children 
could not see it. 

At last it decided to live where it could be seen and 
so one morning the Indians awoke to find the surface 
of the lakes and ponds covered with thousands of 
white flowers. 

These were the beautiful water liUes and they have 
lived on the lakes and ponds ever since. 

8 
USING THE VOICE 

CONSONANTS 

t and d 

Pl^pare to speak the word tale. Which speech 
organs stop the vowel in formmg the consonant t? 

Prepare to speak the word dale. Which speech 
organs stop the vowel in forming the consonant d? 

These consonants, like p and b, are mates because 
they are formed in the same way. 

The consonant d is like t with a throat mmmur added. 
Try to soimd t without using a vowel, that is, without 
removing the obstruction or opening the speech organs. 

Try to sound d in the same way, putting your 
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fingers on your throat at the same time. You will 
hear the soxmd from the throat and you will feel the 
action of the muscles of the throat. 



Read aloud the following words: 


touch 


dot 


time 


dash 


teU 


date 


tail 


door 


tar 


. dear 



SPEAKING THE ENDINGS OF WORDS 

Read aloud the following words. Do not neglect the 
final consonant. 

crept 
wept 
slept 

Make sentences containing these words. 

Read the sentences aloud. 

Watch your speech constantly for endings. 

Read aloud the first stanza of Lexington on page 265 
with your attention centered upon clear vowel sounds 
and end consonants. 

Report from day to day neglected endings that you 
have observed. Add these words to the list in your 
book to help you in forming correct speech habits. 
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V 

able to do. All that was necessary was to make the 
wmgs of leather, so that the sun could not melt them. 
Of course, his brothers laughed at him, but that made 
no difference to Darius. 

So day after day 

He stitched and tinkered and hammered away, 

Till at last 'twas done, — 

The greatest invention imder the sun. 

Darius decided that the Fourth of July was just the 
day on which to make his first flight, but he did not 
want anyone to see him start. So he pretended to 
have such a bad toothache that he could not go to the 
Foiuiih of July celebration, and urged his brothers to 
go without him. At last, when he thought that every- 
body had gone, Darius shpped out to the shed where 
his precious wings were hidden. Then, just as knights 
of old put on their armor when they went forth to fight, 

So this modern knight 
Prepared for flight, 
Put on his wings and strapped them tight. 

When he was quite ready, Darius opened the window, 
climbed out on the sill, spread out his wings like a great 
big bat, looked this way and that to make sure that 
no one was passing by, and ^ — 

Away he goes! Jimminy! what a jump! 

Flop— -flop — and plump 

To the ground with a thump I 
Fluttering and floundering all in a lump ! 
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But the worst of it was that his brothers, instead of 
going to see the Fourth of July celebration, had hidden 
in the bam to watch him; and there they all were, 
laughing at his sorry plight. 



But people went on trying to conquer the air. And 
at last they succeeded, not in making wings for them- 
selves, but in constructing ships which would sail in 
the air. The man who discovered the secret of how 
vessels could be made to carry men in the air was 
Professor Langley, of the Smithsonian Institute of 
Washington, D. C. His experiments were not success- 
ful, but that was because of imperfections in the 
mechanism. He died without knowing that his idea 
was workable. Soon after his death, however, more 
perfect machines were made, and the soundness of his 
ideas was established. 

In 1909, the Wright brothers demonstrated the 
possibiUty of flying at Fort Myer, just outside of 
Washington, and the government bought their machine 
and began experiments. To-day, as you know, the 
airplane is used by our Army and Navy and even our 
Post Office Department; for after the World's War, 
daily mail routes were established, operating between 
Washington and New York, and between many other 
places in the United States and in Eiu'ope. 

It was an American aviator also, Glenn Ciutiss, 
who produced the water machine which made the 
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first successful water flight in January, 1911. This 
was developed into the type of air craft known as the 
N C, to which the name of Curtiss was given, for the 
letters N C stand for the words Naval Curtiss, One 
of these planes made the first trip by air across the 
Atlantic Ocean in May, 1919. 

4 

1. Give the story of Daedalus and Icarus a setting. 
Imagine the conversation between Daedalus and 

Icarus. 
Write the story as a little play. 

2. Tell the story of Darius Green and his flying 

machine. 

3. Learn all you can about Professor Langley and 

his airships. You will find the story very 
interestingly told in Miss Parkman's book, 
Heroes of To-day. 

4. Of what use were airplanes in the World War? 

II 

The Steamboat 

The steamboat, as well as the airplane, may be 
claimed by America. It has been said with truth 
that there is no such thing as a one-man invention. 
But there is usually one great name popularly asso- 
ciated with each important invention. This is the 
name of the man who brought the more or less unsuc- 
cessful experiments, of perhaps centuries, to a sue- 
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cessful, practical outcome. And so it came about that 
Robert Fulton is called the inventor of the steamboat. 

Although others had experimented with steam as a 
means of propelling water-craft, when Robert Fulton's 
steamboat, Clermont, moved under her own steam 
from the Jersey shipyard where she was built, and tied 
up at a New York dock, those who saw her felt that 
the problem of steam navigation was solved. For 
here was no toy-model, no miniature, experimental 
skiff, but a boat of a hundred and fifty tons burden, 
smaU, indeed, in comparison with our seagoing levi- 
athans of to-day, but half again the size of the ships 
in which Columbus sailed to our shores. 

On August, 1807, she started on her maiden trip up 
the Hudson to Albany. The impression which "the 
fire-breathing monster'' made upon the sleepy inhabit- 
ants, as she passed up the river, can be readily hnagmed. 

1. Read carefully the account of the first steamboat. 

2. Several members of the class may tell the story 

of the Clermont^ s progress up the river from the 
viewpoint of: 

(a) A farmer on the shore. 
(6) Two children at a river landing (dialogue), 
(c) Two men on the Clermont making the trial 
trip (dialogue). 



AT THE CLUB 

Talking About Inventors and Their Work 

Each member of the club will prepare to discuss 
at the next meeting of the club one of the following 
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inventors of devices for the ''conquest of time and 



space 



y) 



George Stephenson. 
Samuel Morse. 
Alexander Graham Bell. 
John P. Holland. 
Thomas A. Edison. 
Guglielmo Marconi. 



TELLING HOW TO DO THINGS 

1. Tell how to drive a nail. 

2. Tell how to use a circular saw. 

3. Tell how to use a lathe. 

4. Tell how to learn to swim. 

5. Tell how to learn to skate. 

6. Tell how to learn to skee. 

7. Tell how to make fudge. 

8. Tell how to set a table. 

9. Tell how to make a bed. 

10. Tell how to make a wireless station. 

11. Tell how to make a lamp shade. 

12. Tell how to make a bird box. 

13. Tell how to make a box trap. 

14. Tell how to set up a tent. 

15. Tell how to draw a circle. 

16. Tell how to make a kite. 

17. Tell how to spin a top. 

18. Tell how to steer a sled. 
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FOR COPYING AND MEMORIZING 

Our flag carries American ideas, American history, 
and American feeling. Every color means liberty; 
every thread means liberty; not lawlessness, not 
Ucense, but Uberty through law, and law for Uberty. 

— Henry Ward Beecher. 

Copy and commit, to memory. 



LETTER WRITING PRACTICE 

1. Write a letter to a school friend, inviting him to 

spend the week-end with you. 
Address the envelope. 

2. Suppose you have been invited by your best 

friend to spend. a week in the country. You 

cannot accept. Write your letter. 
Address the envelope. 
Before you mail your letters, test them carefully 

by asking these questions : 

What punctuation marks should appear in 
the heading? Have I followed the rule? 

What marks of punctuation should appear 
after the salutation? the complimentary 
close? on the envelope? Have I followed 
the rules? 

Is the heading in the right place? 

Have I written my salutation in the right 
place? 
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WORDS THAT SERVE 

CONJUNCTIONS 

1. Daly and Knightly are the members of a firm of 

plumbers. 
H. Stand or fall, I shall make the attempt. 

3. The soldiers were tired but undaunted. * 

4. Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

5. On the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen hundred 

ninety-two 
Did the Enghsh fight the French. 

6. Over the river and through the wood 
To Grandmother's house we go. 

7. The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast; 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 

8. Now and then the crowing of a cock would sound 

far off, but it was Hke a dreaming sound in his 
ear. 

What word is used to connect the nouns Daly and 
Knightly? the verbs stand and fall? the adjectives tired 
and undaunted? the adverbs slowly and sadly? Notice 
that the words and, but, and or connect other words. 

In the fifth sentence, notice that and connects groups 
of words. Read each group. What groups are con- 
nected in the sixth sentence? What is the name of 
such a group of words? 

Read the first statement in the seventh sentence. 
Read the second statement. What word connects 
these two groups of words? Read the two groups of 
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words in the eighth sentence. Tell how they are 
connected. What are such groups of words called -^ 

Words like andy but, and or that are used to connect 
words or groups of words are called conjunctions. 

A coi\junction connects words, phrases, and clauses. 

I 

COORDINATE CONJUNCTIONS 

Notice that in the sentences given above and, but, 
and or connect two nouns, two verbs, two adjectives, 
two adverbs, two phrases, two independent clauses. 
Conjunctions that connect word?, phrases, or clauses 
of the same kind or rank are called coordinaie con- 
junctions. The word coordinate means ''being of the 
same rank'\ 

The principal coordinate conjunctions are: 

and . or 

but nor 

CORRELATIVE CONJUNCTIONS 

Some coordinate conjunctions often travel in pairs. 
They are called correlaiive conjunctions. The principal 
correlatives are both — and, either — or, neither — nor. 

1. I am both tired and sleepy. 

2. Either Albert or George will drive the car. 

3. Edward can neither drive a car nor row a boat. 

4. Next summer we shall go neither to the seashore 

nor to the mountains. 

5. Either he misunderstood my direction or he delib- 

erately disobeyed me. 
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What words are connected by both — and in the first 
sentence? What part of speech are these words? 
What parts of speech do either— or, neither — nor connect 
m the second and thu-d sentences? 

Read the phrases connected by neither — nor m the 
fourth sentence. Read the clauses^ connected by 
either — or in the fifth sentence. 

Notice that the correlative conjunctions conned 
coordinate words, phrases, and clauses. Notice, also, 
that they stand inunediately before the words, phrases, 
or clauses that they connect. 

USING OTHER CONJUNCTIONS 

And and but are the most useful of the coordinate 
conjunctions, but they are often overworked. Here 
are some conjunctions that you may often use instead 
of and or but. 



besides 


so 


thus 


nevertheless 


Tnoreover 


then 


still . 


however 


hence 


therefore 


yet 


otherwise 



1. A storm came up; so we decided to remain at 

the hotel all night. 

2. Rip could never find time to work on his farm; 

besides, he did not want to work. 

3. He was an industrious man; yet he never had any 

success. 

4. He neglected his work; hence he lost his position. 

5. The boy read a few pages; ^feen he closed the book. 

6. It is better to do the work yourself; otherwise, I 

should be glad to help you. 
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7. I am sorry that he insists on going; however, I 
shall not interfere. 

These conjunctions are sometimes called conjunctive 
adverbs. Conjunctive adverbs may also be used as 
plain adverbs. 

When the independent clauses of a compound sen- 
tence are connected by a conjimctive adverb, what 
mark separates the clauses? 

When the independent clauses of a compound sen- 
tence are connected by and or 6irf, what mark separates 
the clauses? 

Select the coordinate conjunctiotis in the following 
sentences. Tell whether they connect words, phtases, 
OT clauses. 

1. Nils was not a bad boy; nevertheless, he was 

always getting into mischief. 

2. One day his father and mother went out and left 

him alone. 

3. He seated himself in the easy chair to read, but 

he soon fell asleep. 

4. Suddenly he raised his head ; then he sat up very 

straight. 

5. Was it a little old man or an elf who stood by him? 

6. Nils was afraid a thief had sneaked into the house; 

so he didn't dare to move. 

7. He had heard stories about elves; moreover, he 

had seen pictures of them. 

8. The boy was surprised to see the elf, but h6 was 

not frightened. 

9. The elf was a kind-hearted creature, and he had 

brought good luck to the family. 
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10. He would neither talk to Nils nor look at him. 

11. Nils was both surprised and disappointed; there- 

fore, he tried to make the elf notice him. 

12. He knew that he must not touch the elf; besides, 

he didn't want to touch him. 

Make other sentences, using coordinate conjunctions^ 
Be sure to punctuate correctly. 

II 

SUBORDINATE CONJUNCTIONS 

1. He succeeded because he was industrious. 

2. I shall not come unless I hear from you. 

3. Tom will go if you wish him to. 

What kind of sentence is the first sentence? Read 
the main clause. Read the dependent clause. What 
word connects the dependent clause with the main 
clause? 

In the second and third sentences what words con- 
nect the dependent clauses with the main clauses? 

A dependent clause is also called a subordinate clause, 
and a conjunction which connects a dependent clause 
with a main clause is called a subordinate conjunction. 
Subordinate means ''being in a lower rank.'' 

The principal subordinate conjunctions are: 

although as when whether 

because if where since 

unless lest while though 

that than 

Select the subordinate conjunctions in the following 
sentences : 
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1. Try again if you don't succeed the first time. 

2. Nils was in high spirits because he had saved the 

goose. 

3. I will take my umbrella, lest it should rain. 

4. Be ready to come when you hear the bell. 

5. There is no strife where there is love. 

6. You may do as you please about it, although I 

think you are making a great mistake. 

7. He remembered that he had heard his mother 

praise the elves. 

8. We have not had a letter from Tom since he went 

away. 

9. It was snowing hard when we left the city. 

10. I sat in the station and read the paper while I 
waited for the train. , 

Write other sentences, using subordinate con- 
junctions. 

Supply conjunctions in the following sentences. 
Tell whether they are coordinate or subordinate 
conjunctions. 

1. You must hurry you will miss the boat* 

2. She lost her ticket; she could not go. 

3. I will not go you will accompany me. 

4. Helen Fred was able to be present. 

5. We enjoyed the trip it was rahiing. 

6. He was industrious; he succeeded. 

7. He is careless lazy. 

8. He plays a good game; he seldom wins. 

9. I will go you wish me to. 

10. He did it he knew it was right. 

11. He did it he knew it was wrong. 
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CHOOSING THE RIGHT WORD 

WITHOUT, UNLESS 

Alice would not go to the picnic withoiU Katherine. 
Alice would not go unless Katherine went also. 

These two sentences say the same thing in two 
different vays. Is the first sentence simple, compoimd, 
or complex? What part of speech is the word without} 

What kind of sentence is the second? What word 
begins the dependent clause? What work does this 
word do? What part of speech is it? 

You must be careful not to use the preposition withn 
out to introduce a clause. The word needed to intro- 
duce such a clause is the conjimction unless. 

In the following sentences supply without when a 
preposition is needed, before a noim or pronoim, and 
unless where a conjunction is needed, before a clause. 

1. You cannot learn to swim well you have 

confidence in yourself. 

2. Jacob refused to let the angel go ne first 

received a blessing. 

3. It would have been hard for the French and 

British armies to fight any longer the help 

of the American soldiers. 

4. An amendment to the Constitution cannot be- 

come a law three-fourths of the states 

agree to it. 

5. You cannot master your lessons an effort, 

you are a very briUiant student. 
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The word without is a preposition, and cannot be used for 
the conjunction unless to introduce a dependent clause. 

8 
INDEPENDENT WORDS 

INTERJECTIONS 

Danger! Bad curve! Slow! 

You have seen these signs on many roads, par- 
ticularly in the mountains where the curves are numer- 
ous. These words do not form sentences, but are 
used as exclamations to attract attention. 

Hurrah! We have won the game. 
Oh! what a dreadful fire. 

What words in the above sentences are exclamations? 
What feeling is expressed by the word Hurrah? by 
the word Oh? 

A word used to express a sudden or strong feeling is 
an interjection. Are interjections necessary parts of a 
sentence? 

Some words, such as alas and ohy are always inter- 
jections; but any part of speech used to express strong 
feeling becomes an interjection. 

What inter jectibns have you seen on signs near the 
railroad track? Are there any near your school? 

Which of these are always interjections? 

Make a list of interjections which you have heard 
used. Tell why you think they are interjections. 
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Supply interjections for the following sentences* 

1. what a deHghtful surprise. , 

2. I am going to camp. 

3. the poor man is dead. 

4. the water is fine. 

5. there is danger ahead. 



DRAMATIC DAY AT THE CLUB 

a grammar play 
The Call to Service 

A group of you may prepare to act the foUowmg 
play at the next club meeting. 
Be sure to make your audience enjoy the play. 

Sentence {calling her followers around her) . War has 
been declared against me! The words have rebelled. 
The call to the colors sounds ! Come, my followers, let 
us plan our campaign. Who is the first to volunteer? 

Noun (coming forward eagerly). I, O Mistress Sen- 
tence, will help thee! I will be thy prop and thy main 
thought. Names of every person, place, and thing 
will I tell thee. • (Noun salutes Sentence, who returns 
salute.) 

Pronoun {stepping up beside Noun and saluting Serv- 
tence, then addressing Noun). And -I, Master Noun, 
will help thee when thou art weary with thy toil. Al- 
ways will I be ready to act as a substitute for thee. 

Adjective (coming forward and standing between 
Noun and Pronoun, and saluting) . Brave Master Noun, 
and thou, too, good Master Pronoun, I shall be ever 
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willing to describe your noble deeds and to point out 
your many exploits. 

Sentence (dddressing Verby who has just come in with 
Adverb). Master Verb, what hast thou to say? Truly 
I can not withstand the rebeUious words if thou, 
mighty one, dost not help me. 

Verb {saluting and standing before Sentence). Mis- 
tress Sentence, indeed I will offer my support. When 
I heard that thou wast in trouble, I ran inamediately 
to aid thee, and brought with me Master Adverb, who 
will speak for himself. 

Adverb {coming to the side of Verb and forming a 
new group). Never will I desert thee. Master Verb, 
nor let thee attempt any difficult deed alone. I will 
go about with thee and keep away robbers who would 
usurp my place and annoy thee. Ever faithfully will 
I serve thee. 

Preposition {approaching y and saluting Sentence). 
Mistress Sentence, I have just come from the house 
where many of the words dwell. Perhaps we can 
have peace if I endeavor to form relations among them. 

Conjunction {taking his place beside Preposition and 
saluting). And, I too, may be successful in joining the 
words together and arranging them in groups so that 
they shall keep peace with each other. 

Interjection {coming forward in great excitement y for- 
getting even to salute). Alas! Mistress Sentence, this 
war causes me great pain. Yet at times I find myself 
laughing at the fooHshness of all the words. It would 
be so easy to have peace if each would keep to his 
own place and not try to wander everywhere. Oh! 
let us try to tell them how to do it. 

Sentence {standing before the three groups). Well 
spoken, my followers, and many thanks for your 

13—3 
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promises. I will now arrange you in order so that we * 

may defeat our enemies. 

Sentence arranges the players, each of whom dis- 
plays a. card on which is printed a word that is the 
part of speech for which he stands. It will be necessary 
to use several additional players to make the following 
sentence. 

Hurrah ! We are now ready for a splendid campaign, 
and we must win our battle. 

They march away in order, led by Sentence. 

— Annette Mason. 



10 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT QUOTATIONS 

I 

1. "I have only just begun to fight,'' was the reply 

of John Paul Jones when the British ordered 
him to surrender. 

2. '' Don't fire until you see the whites of their eyes, " 
- was the command given at the battle of Bunker 

HiU. 

3. After the battle of Lake Erie, Perry sent the 

message, ''We have met the enemy and they are 
ours." 

4. ''You may fire, Gridley, when you are ready, " was 

the order given by Admiral Dewey at the battle 
of Manila Bay. 

5. When the Germans were advancing towards 

Paris, Marshal Joflfre at the Mame exclaimed, 
"They shall not pass!" 
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6. ''My right is in retreat; my left is broke4; I 
propose to attack with the center, " were the 
words which showed the spirit of General Foch, 
who afterwards became the commander-in- 
chief of the allied armies. 

Read the exact words of each speaker. The exact 
words of a speaker are called a direct quotaiion. What 
marks are necessary in direct quotations? 

A direct quotation is one that gives the exact words of 
tbe speaker. 

II 

Sometimes when we report what a person has said, 
we tell only the thought that he has expressed and not 
his exact words. Such a report is called an indirect 
guotaiion. 

1. Grant said that he would fight it out on the same 

lines if it took him all summer. 

2. Pinckney's reply to the demand for a bribe was 

that America would give millions for defense 
but not one cent for tribute. 

3. During the World War when an American general 

was ordered to fall back, his reply was that the 
American flag had not ci:ossed the seas to retire 
and that he proposed to make a counter attack. 

4. Patrick Henry concluded his great speech by 

saying that if he could not have Uberty he 
would prefer to die. 

5. Nathan Hale, the Revolutionary patriot, regretted 

that he had only one Hfe to give his country.- 

An indirect quotation is one that gives the thought of the 
speaker without using his exact words. 
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III 

Change the direct quotation in each of the sentences 
of the first group to /an indirect quotation. Change the 
indirect quotations in the second group to direct 
quotations. 

A direct quotation is always inclosed by quotation marks. 

An indirect quotation is not inclosed by quotation marks. 

11 
USING THE COMMA 

BEFORE AND AFTER A PARENTHETICAL EXPRESSION 

1. But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate this 

ground. 

2. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
, here have consecrated it far above our poor 

power. 

3. And what is so rare as a^ day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days. 

4. Moreover, because the preacher was wise he 

taught the people knowledge. 

What words are set oflf by commas from the rest of 
the sentence in each of the sentences above? Read 
each of the • sentences, omitting the words set ofif by 
commas. Does each one express a complete thought? 

A word or group of words, which can be omitted 
without spoiling the thought of the sentence, is called 
a parenthetical expression. That means merely that it 
is thrown in to explain more fully or to alter the 
meaning slightly. 
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V ■ 

If the parenthetical expression stands at the begin- 
ning of the sentence, how is it separated from the rest 
of the sentence? 

If other words are before the parenthetical expres- 
sion, how is it separated from the rest of the sentence? 

Copy the following sentences, using conunas where 
they are needed to- set off parenthetical expressions. 

1. He wt>re that day as usual his Admirars uniform. 

2. To tell the truth I am very unwiUing to go with 

you. 

3. What shall we say then to these things? 

4. Nevertheless it is best for you that I should go 

away; then no matter what happens you will 
have to depend on yourself. 

5. The path at first seemed easy; they found how- 

ever that it was harder as they went on. 

6. The weather to be sure was unpleasant; that 

however did not stop them from their excursion. 

7. As I said I find the new neighbors very agreeable. 

8. My decision right or wrong is to stand by my 

country. 

Commas are used to separate a parenthetical expression 
from the rest of the sentence. 

COMMA REVIEW 

In the following paragraph supply all the commas 
that are omitted and give the reason for each comma 
that you use. 

Once there was a barnyard close to a wood in a httle 
valley. Here dwelt a cock Chanticleer. His comb was 
redder than coral his feathers were like burnished gold 
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and his voice was wonderful to hear. Before dawn 
each mommg his crowing sounded over the valley and 
his seven wives listened in admiration. 

One night as he sat on the perch by the side of 
Dame Partlet his most loved mate he began to make a 
cmious noise in his throat. 

''What is it my dear'' said Dame Partlet ''you 
sound frightened.'' 

"I have had a horrible dream" said Chanticleer. 

12 
USING THE VOICE 

FINAL CONSONANTS 

t and d 

Sound the final consonants clearly in the following 
words : 



caught 


' land 


taught 


stood 


height 


died 


Ught 


pride 


good-night 


side 


flight 


tide 


crept 


bold 


slept 


told 


)rds in these lists 


occur in our national hynm 



America? 

Recite the first stanza of America, sounding final 
consonants and speaking vowels clearly and correctly. 

Now sing this stanza with your attention directed to 
vowel sounds and final consonants. 
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What other final consonants do you find in this 
stanza besides t and df 

13 
READING 

review of final consonants 
The Twenty-second of December 

Wild was the day; the wintry sea 
Moaned sadly on New England's strand, 

When first the thoughtful and the free, 
Our fathers, trod the desert land. 

They little thought how pure a light 

With years, should gather round that day; 

How love should keep their memories bright. 
How wide a realm their sons should sway. 

— William Culkn Bryant.- 

Read these stanzas silently to get the thought. 
What event in American history is commemorated in 
this poem? 

In preparing to read the stanzas aloud, study them 
by sentences and sentence-elements (phrases and 
clauses) instead of by lines. Read the first stanza as 
if it were printed like this : 

Wild was the day. The wintry sea moaned sadly on 
New England's strand, when firet the thoughtful and 
the free, our fathers, trod the desert land. 

After studying the stanzas until you understand the 
thought perfectly, read them aloud. 
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1. Speak the vowels clearly and correctly. 

2. Sound the final consonants d and t. 

In reading the word-groups, New England's strand 
in the first stanza and sons should in the second stanza, 
complete each word. Do not make the final 5 in the 
first word of the group serve also as the initial letter of 
the second word. 

14 
LEARNING TO ANALYZE SENTENCES 

1. Cats are the worst enemies of our common birds. 

2. In many states persons who kill birds are fined. 

3. Bees must be kept warm, and their hives must be 

totally dark. 

What kind of sentence is the first sentence? Name 
the simple subject and the verb. What word is the 
predicate nominative? What words modify it? How 
is the phrase used? In the phrase what word is the 
object of the preposition? What words modify birds? 

What kind of sentence is the second sentence? 
What is the main clause? What is the dependent 
clause? Name the simple subject and the verb in the 
main clause. How is the dependent clause used? How 
is the phrase used? 

What kind of sentence is the third sentence? How 
many clauses has it? What kind of clauses are they? 
How are the clauses connected? Name the simple sub- 
ject and simple predicate of each clause. Name the 
modifiers of the simple subjects. By what word is 
dark modified? 
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The separation of a sentence into the master words 
and the words or groups of words that serve them is 
called analysis. 

Analyze the followmg sentences by telling: 

1. The kind of sentence. 

2. Subject. 

3. Predicate. 

4. Simple (or compound) subject. 

5. Simple (or compound) predicate. 

6. Predicate noun or object of the verb (if there is 

any). 

8. Modifiers of simple subject. 

9. Modifiers of verb. 

10. Modifiers of predicate noun or object of the verb. 



NATURE STUDY 

1. The dog was the first animal that man domesti- 

cated. 

2. A dog should be neither lean nor fat. 

3. It has been said that a cat kills fifty song birds a 

year. 

4. There are hundreds of different kinds of flies. 

5. How many eggs one fly may lay is not known. 

6. Since earUest historic times moths have devoured 

men's woollens and furs, and they are still as 
active as ever. 

7. Many flowers are so beautiful or fragrant that 

we would go far to see them. 

8. A toad never snaps at anything until it moves; 
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so a toad's food must consist of moving living 
things. 
9, The male toad does all the piping, and its throat 
is swelled into a bagpipe while the sound is 
emitted. 

10. Crows, snakes, and many kinds of hawks and owls 

feed upon toads. 

11. A toad can Uve a year or two without any food. 

12. The toad is not a handsome animal, but its eye 

is one of the most beautiful in nature. 

13. The turkey was taken to Europe and domesti- 

cated soon after the discovery of America. 

14. I wonder how many boys and girls know the dif- 

ference between a toad and a frog. 

15. Toads have no teeth on the lower jaw, while the 

frogs have. 

16. If birds trusted us wholly, they would probably 

sing even more sweetly and abimdantly. 

17. With proper care many of our best songsters that 

are now rare might become more common. 

18. Why do we not have many more birds than we 

find about us? 

19. Many of the most useful birds are the most beau- 

tiful and are our best songsters. 

20. Bird foods may be divided into vegetable and 

animal, and among the latter, different kinds of 
insects form the most important part. 

21. In approaching a bird, we can come quite close 

if we are careful not to look at it. 

22. The robins would perch on his knee and wait for 

him to turn up a worm. 

23. The bluebirds filled the orchards with their glee. 

24. He prayeth well who loveth well 

Both man and bird and beast. 
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II 

HIS master's voice 

1. Spin was a fox terrier who had visited ahnost 

every city in the worid. 

2. He always traveled first-class with his master and 

mistress. 

3. Although the dog never had a ticket, his master 

never paid for Spin's passage. 

4. Upon approachmg a train, the dog would sUp 

under his mistress's skirts and trot along. 

5. By doing this he was hidden from the sharp eyes 

of the conductors. 

6. He always hid whenever a trainman came into 

sight. 

7. In this way Spin managed to travel over Europe, 

Asia, Australia, and New Zealand. 

8. When Spin was in the prime of life, the phono- 

graph was becoming popular, and one day the 
dog's master talked into one of the receivers. 

9. He sent the record to his wife, who was visiting 

in another city. 

10. When the record was put into the phonograph, 

Spin knew his master's voice at once. 

11. A lady took Spin's photograph as he sat listening 

to his master's voice. 

12. The phonograph people saw the picture and used 

it as an advertisement. 

13. Spin's portrait is known everywhere^ and you 

are all familiar with his bright, intelligent face. 

14. Very few people know the name of this dog, and 

only two or three know that he is dead. 



BOOK THREE 



PART TWO 



/ 1 



CHAPTER XI 



DRAMATIZATION 

The Baptism of Little John 

Characters: 

Robin Hood. William Study. 

The Stranger y Little John Other Members of Robin 

Hood's Band. 

The scene is the forest. Toward the front of the stage is 
an open sj>ace. Robin Hood and the Stranger are dis- 
covered walking on a narrom forest path toward each 
other. They meet, hut neither will give way. 

Robin 11ooi>. [Trying to thrust the Stranger out of the way] 
Back stranger! 'Tis Robm that makes the command. 

This instant, back! Out of my way! 
I'm bold Robin Hood; I'll not be withstood! 

I'll shew you right Nottingham-play! 

He draws an arrow from his quiver. 

The Stranger. 

Thou talks't Uke a coward, a coward I 'trow 

Well arm'd with a lon^ bow you stand. 
To shoot at my breast, while I, I protest, 
• Have naught but a stafif in my hand. 

Robin Hood. . 

The name of a coward, O stranger, I scorn, 

Wherefore my long bow I'll lay by. 
And now, for thy sake, a staff will I take 

The truth of thy manhood to try. 

(195) 
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While speaking, he steps to the thicket near by, and 
chooses a staff. Then, running back, he speaks merrily. 

Lo ! see my staff is lusty and tough, 

Now here on the path we will play; 
Whoever falls down, shall lose all renown 

Of the battle, and so we'll away. 

The Stranger. ^ 

With all my whole heart, O Robin the bold, 

I scorn in the least to give out ; 
Come, hasten — fall to 't, without more dispute 

I'll lay you right low, never doubt. 

They fight; Robin delivers a great blow, the Stranger 
never flinches; but with his return stroke lays Robin low. 

The Stranger. [Laughing] 

I prithee, good fellow, where art thou now. 

With all thy boasting and pride? 
Up quick, before any one passes this way. 

Run into the forest and hide ! 

Robin Hood. [Slowly recovering, he gradually pulls him- 
self up, and looks with frank admiration at the Stranger] 

I needs must acknowledge thou art a brave soul. 

With thee I'll no longer contend; 
For needs must I say, thou^hast'got the day; 

Our battle shall be at an end. 

The Stranger, who has stepped back a short distance, 
listens with open astonishment to Robin, then steps 
toward him, but suddenly halts as Robin winds a loud 
blast on his horn. Immediately, from all sides, Robin^s 
stout bowmen rush in, clothed in green and bearing long 
bows. They surround Robin, look with amazement at 
his plight, and cast angry glances at the Stranger, who 
stands transfixed with wonder. 
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William Stutly. [Excitedly] 

O, what's the matter, good master, O tell, 
Thy plight it is awful, I trow. 

Robin Hood. 

No matter, my Willie ; the lad which you see, 
In fightmg hath laid me low. 

William Stutly. [Rvshing at the Stranger] 

He shall not go scot-free by my faith, not he ! 
The dust of the earth he shall wear! 

AU the bowmen rush upon the Stranger who makes 
ready to resist 

Robin Hood. [To his band] 

Hold men, touch him not, let go, I command! 
He is a stout fellow; forbear! 

[Robin approaches the Stranger and offers his hand] 

There's no one shall wrong thee, friend, be not afteid; 

These bowmen upon me do wait; 
There's three score and nine; if thou wilt be mine, 

Thou shalt have my livery straight. 

The Stranger. [Grasping Robin Hoods hand] 

O, here is my hand! I'll join your bold band 
And serve you with all my whole heart ; 

You'll find I'll be true to men such as you; 
Ne'er doubt me for I'll play my part. 

Robin Hood. 

I'll give you accoutrements fit for a man. 

Look up, jolly blade, never fear; 
I'll teach you £dso the use of the bow, 

To shoot at the fat fallow deer. 

14—3 
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The Stranger. 

O, your life is so free ! 'tis the one life for me, 
For thee I'll leave kindred and home. 

My name is John Little, a man of good mettle 
With thee in the greenwood to roam. 

"William Stutly. 

Thy name shall be altered; John Little, no more, 

And I will thy god-father be. 

[To the others] 
Prepare now a feast and none of the least. 

For we will be merry, pardee. 

. Some of the men run offy but soon return with food 
and flagons of wine. They spread a feast on the green. 
Others form a half -circle about the Stranger; Robin 
stands on one side, and Stutly on the other, officiating 
at the christening. 

William Stutly. [Pours from his flagon on the 
Stranger^ s head as he speaks] 

This infant was called John Little, you know. 

Which name shall be changed anon; 
The words we'll transpose, so wherev^ he goes, 

His name shall be called Little John. 

The Stranger. 

'Tis true my good masters, I'm but seven feet high, 

And, may be, an ell in the waist; 
I'm little indeed and a new name I need. 

So Little John's just to my taste. 

They all shout and laugh approval and drink his 
health. 
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Robin Hood. [Presenting him with a curious long bow] 

Thou shalt be an archer as well as the best. 

And range m the greenwood with us; 
Where we'll not want gold nor silver, behold, 

While bishops have aught in their purse. 

We live here like squires or lords of renown, 

Each one of us is a free lance. 
Come, drink bis good health, and wish him much 
wealth. 

And fini^ the day with a dance. 

They all drink the health of Little John and join in - 
a merry woodland dance. 

— S. E, Simons 

and 

C.I.Orr. 

Dramatization, 

Scott, Foresman and Company. 



Read this play through in character, several of you 
taking the different parts. 

Now go through the play again and turn each stanza 
into a sentence or two. Re-write the play, using your 
sentences instead of the speeches in the book. Follow 
the form of the model. 

The best play will be acted. 

n 

Write another Robin Hood play based on the follow- 
ing incident. 
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Scene 1 



As AUan-a-Dale is wandering in the forest sorrowing 
for his true love, he is suddenly set upon by two of 
Robin Hood's men, Little John and Nick, the miller's 
son. They lead him to Robin Hood, who inquires why 
he is so sad. Allan tells him that his true love haa 
been taken from him to become the bride of an old 
knight. Robin promises to prevent the marriage, and 
Allan swears that he will always be Robin's faithful 
servant. Robin goes on his mission, telling Allan to 
join him when he hears the blast of his horn. 

Scene 2 

Robin, disguised as a minstrel, comes to the forest. 
Here he meets the priest, who is waitmg for the old 
knight and his bride. Presently, the bride and her 
attendants arrive with the old knight. As they come 
before the priest, Robin steps up and draws the bride 
away, saying that it is not a fit match. Then he winds 
his horn three times. Immediately, his men in green, 
Allan leading, come rushing in. Robin gives the bride 
to Allan. His men seize the old knight. Then Robin 
pulls off the bishop's robes, gives them to Little John, 
and tells Little John to act the priest and marry Allan 
and his true love. After the mock marriage, they all 
join in a merry dance. 

Follow closely the form of the model in the book. 
Read your plays aloud. 
The class may vote for the best play. 
Your teacher will select a group of children who will 
prepare to act the play at the next club meeting. 
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USES OF NOUNS 
I 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE NOMINATIVE 

1. Thomas Jefferson was the author of the Declara- 

tion of Independence. 

2. He was Secretary of State in Washington's Admin- 

istration. 

3. He became President in 1801. 

4. He was the founder of the University of Virginia. 

What is the subject of the first sentence? Of each 
of the other sentences? 

Read the noun in italics that follows the verb in 
each sentence. Each of these nouns explains the sub- 
ject of the sentence. It is in the predicate, but it 
means the same thing as the subject. 

A noun used after a linking verb to show what the 
subject is, is called a predicate nominative. 

Make a list of all the subjects and the predicate 
nominatives in the following sentences. Ask the 
question, ''Does the noim in the predicate mean the 
same thing as the subject?" 

1. The flood proved a great disaster to the town. 

2. In the face of the enemy's fire, the man became 

a coward. 
^ 3. General Pershing was commander-in-chief of the 
American forces. 

4. Marshal Joflfre was the hero of the Mame. 

5. Marshal Foch became commander-in-chief of the 

Allied forces. 
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6. This was only one illustration of his courage. 

7. Cats are the birds' worst enemies. 

8. The flowers which are so fragrant are wild roses. 

9. The city which I visited is the capital of the 

state. 

10. He became a brakeman on the Pennsylvania 

railroad. 

11. That building is the United States Mint. 

12. In spite of his ancestry, he was a loyal American. 

13. The Zoological Park has beien made a sanctuary 

for birds. 

14. The favorite resort of the boys is the house in 

the trees. 

15. Admiral Dewey was the hero of the battle of 
Manila Bay. 

16. Texas is the largest state in the Union. 

A noun about which the verb makes an assertion is the 
subject of the verb. 

A noun used after a verb to explain the subject is a predi- 
cate nominative. 

II 

NOMINATIVE OF ADDRESS 

The word nominative comes from the Latin word 
nomen, which means a name. So when a noun or pro- 
noun is named as the subject of a verb it is said to 
be in the nominative case. Because a predicate nom- 
inative means exactly the same thing as the subject, 
it is also in the nominative case. 

The name of a person or thing spoken to is also in 
the nominative case. 
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1. "I'm going a-milking, «ir," she said. 

2. Why don't you speak for yourself, Johnf 

3. Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll. 

A noun used as the name of a person or thing spoken to is 
called a nominative of address. 
The nominative of address is also called the vocative. 

Select the nominative of address in each of the f oUow-^ 
ing sentences. 

1. O Nature, how fair is thy face. 

2. But, Mr. Speaker, we have a right to tax America* 

3. Ye crags and peaks, I'm with you once again. 

4. Jonas, my son, you are entering upon your life. 

5. You are welcome/ Hiawatha. 

6. Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 

How does your garden grow? 

7. That is a mistake, my dear General Webb. 

8. Come into the garden, Maud. 

9. Blow, blow, thou winter wind. 

10. They tell u&, sir, that we are weak. 

Ill 

NOMINATTVE OF EXCLAMATION 

In the lesson on interjections you found that any 
part of speech may be used as an interjection. A 
noun used as an exclamation is also in the nominative 
case. 

1. Mercy f What a frightful accident. 

2. Nonsense! That is absurd. 

A noun used as an exclamation is called a nominative of 
exclamation. 
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Point out the nominative of exclamation in each of 
the following sentences. 

1. Oh, joy! We have won success at last. 

2. Rubbish! There's not a word of truth in that 

story. 

3. O strong hearts and true! Not one went back 

in the Mavflower. 

4. Ahorse! anorse! My kingdom for a horse! 

IV 
OBJECT OF A VERB 

1. We built a boat. 

2. I sharpened the pencil . 

3. The dog frightened the cat 

4. Nellie lost her book. 

» 

What did we build? Notice that the verb huiU 
shows that the subject, we, performs an action, directly 
upon the word boat. The word boat is called the object 
of the verb. 

What are the objects of the verbs sharpened, fright- 
ened, and lost? Notice that the object does not explain 
the subject. It receives the action that is performed 
by the subject. 

Tom walked through the woods. 

In this sentence, woods is not the object of the verb 
walked, because Tom did not walk the woods. The 
subject does not perform the action upon an object. 

To find the object of the verb, first find the verb in 
the sentence. Then find the subject by asking your- 
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self, ' ' Who or what ? ' ' Thus, in the first sentence, 

the word built makes the assertion. By asking your- 
self, ''Who built? ^^ you will find the subject We. After 
you have the subject and verb, ask the question, 
*'Does the subject perform an action upon another 
word?'' If it does, the word is the object. If the 
word which follows the verb explains the subject, it is 
a predicate nominative and not an object. 

Which of the verbs in the following sentences have 
objects? Name the objects. Tell why you think the 
others have no objects. 

1. The hunter heard the cry of a mountain Uon. 

2. Leaping on his horse, he laid his gun across his 

saddle. 

3. That night he camped far up m the mountains. 

4. The next afternoon, the rider suddenly discovered 

the wild creature. 

5. He pursued him for many miles. 

6. He came upon him at last. 

7. The hunter shot too high. 

8. The shot wounded the lion, but it did not kill 

him. 

9. The next shot was more successful. 

10. It struck the lion in a vital spot. 

11. He sprang forward, but fell before he reached 

the hunter. 

12. The hunter took the lion's skin home. 

The object of a verb receives an action performed by the 
subject. 

A noun or pronoun used as the object of a verb is said to 
be in the objective case. 
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OBJECT OF A PREPOSITION 

Look again at the lesson on prepositions on page 111. 
Notice that a prepositional phrase consists of a prepo- 
sition followed by a noun or a pronoun. This noun or 
pronoun is the object of the preposition. 

Find the prepositional phrases in the description of 
Night, on page 90. Copy the phrases, underlining 
the object of the preposition in each. 

Notice that the preposition is never used by itself 
as a modifier. It needs a noun or pronoun as its 
object. The preposition and its object form the phrase 
It is the phrase that modifies. 

A noun or pronoun used as the object of a preposition 
is said to be in the objective case. 

In each of the phrases in the following sentences, 
name the preposition and the noun or pronoun that is 
its object. 

1. There are no birds in last year's nest. 

2. Life is a leaf of paper white, 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two. 

3. The Night is mother of the Day, 
The Winter of the Spring. 

4. I stood on the bridge at midnight. 

6. As we walked along the road we saw the hay- 
makers at work in the fields. 
6. He asked a drink from a spring that flowed 
Through the meadows and across the road. 
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7. The judge rode slowly down the lane. 

8. He drew his bridle 'neath the shade 
Of the apple tree. 

VI 
INDIRECT OBJECT 

1. Father bought Tom a new baseball. 

2. Mother mad^ Mary a pretty dress. 

3. Uncle Bob sent Jack a fishing rod. 

What did father buy? The verb bought shows that 
the subject, father , performs an aption directly upon the 
word basehall. The word hasehall, then, is the direct 
object of the verb. 

But how. is Tom affected by the action of the verb 
bought? Baseball receives the direct action performed 
by father, but, as a result, Tom has the baseball. If 
father had not bought the baseball, Tom would not have 
had it. So Tom is affected indirectly by the action of 
the verb, or receives the indirect action of the verb. 
Tom is therefore called the indirect object of the verb. 

What are the direct objects of the verbs rnade and 
serd? What are the indirect objects? 

Notice that the preposition to is understood before 
Tom and that the preposition for is understood before 
Mary. What preposition is understood before Jack? 
These prepositions are never expressed before the 
indirect object. 

Some of the verbs that are often followed by indirect 
objects are bring, buy, forgive, get, give, grant, hand, 
lend, make, offer, pass, promise, refuse, sell, send, show. 
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t 

Select the direct objects and the indirect objects of 
the verbs in the following sentences: 

1. The postman brought father several letters. 

2. Aunt Helen sent Florence a beautiful new hat. 

3. Give Jack this bat, will you? 

4. Tom lent the boy fifty cents. 

5. Mr. Blake offered my brother a good position. 

6. Will you please get the children some candy? 

7. Did she show the girls her picture? 

8. The waitress passed Cora the butter. 

9. Mother made Dorothy a birthday cake. 

10. Please hand Fred that book. 

11. Build me straight, O worthy master, 
Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel. 

12. Forgive us our trespasses. 

Write other sentences, using in each an indirect 
object after any of the verbs in the list given. Draw 
one line under the direct object and two lines imder 
the indirect object. 

A noun or pronoun used as the indirect object of a verb is 
said to be in the objective case. 

The indirect object is never preceded by the preposition 
to or for. 

The indirect object is also called the dative. 

VII 
OBJECTIVE COMPLEMENT 

The boys made Tom their leader. 

What is the direct object of the verb made? 
Suppose that the sentence ended with the word Tom. 
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You would at once ask the question, "The boys made 
Tom what?" The action performed by hoySj the sub- 
ject of the verb made, on Tom, the direct object of the 
verb, would be incomplete. Something would be 
needed to complete the predicate. What is the com- 
plete fact about Tom? , 

What word completes the predicate by showing what 
the boys made Tom? 

Leader is called the objective complement of the verb 
m>ade because it completes the action performed by the 
subject boys on the direct object Tom. Notice that 
the objective complement means the same person as 
the direct object of the verb. 

The word complement means something that com- 
pletes that which is not complete. What is the vowel 
in the second syllable of the word complement? Be 
careful to spell this word correctly. 

Select the direct object and the objective comple- 
ment of the verb in each of the following sentences : 

1. They elected him president of the club. 

2. The president appointed John chairman of a com- 

mittee. 

3. We named the baby Dorothy. 

4. The school crowned Jean queen of the May. 

5. The team made Dick their captain. 

6. The young man called the old man father. 

Write other sentences, using the objective comple- 
ment after the verb. 
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The objective complement is in the objective case. 
The objective complement is also called the factitive 
object. 



VIII 
APPOSITION 

1. Mount Vernon, the home of Washington, is on 

the Potomac river. 

2. We visited Mount Vernon, the home of Washing- 

ton. 

A noun that is placed next to another noun to explain 
it is called an appositive, or is said to be in apposition 
with the first noun. The word apposition comes from 
a Latin word meaning set next to. 

An appositive is always'in the same case as the noun 
it explains. 

In the first sentence, Mount Vernon is used as the 
subject of the sentence, and is therefore in the nominar- 
tive case. Home is an appositive of Mount Vernon, so 
it is also in the nominative case. 

How is Mount Vernon used in the second sentence? 
In what case is it? What is the appositive of Mount 
Vernon? In what case is the appositive? 

How are the words in apposition separated from 
the rest of the sentence? 



Name the appositives in the following sentences 
and tell the case of each : 

1. The Mississippi, the longest river in North 
America, empties into the Gulf of Mexico. 
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2. , We visited Buenos Aires, the capital of Argen- 
tina. 

3. The farmer, a man of seventy, met us at the 

train. 

4. We enjoyed the book, a thrilling story of adven- 

ture. 
^. The Public Library, the gift of Andrew Car- 
negie, is a very attractive building. 

6. Their oldest son, Frank, has gone to college. 

7. They have sent their youngest daughter, Helen, 

to the high school. 

8. Mrs. Anderson, formerly Miss Harris of Balti- 

more, is a beautiful woman. 

9. They referred me to Mr. Carter, the cashier of 

the bank. 
10. Ivanhoe, Sir Walter Scott's best known novel, is 
a story that all boys and girls like. 

An appositive is in the same case as the noun or pronoun 
that it explains. 



U^ING THE COMMA ^ 

1. In all my life, I have never before seen so beau- 

tiful a landscape. 

2. Beyond the notch in the mountains, the sun 

shines on the valley, green and fertile. 

3. The mountains, when the mist rolls up from the 

valley, are covered with changing masses of 
cloud. 

Certain words or groups of words in every sentence 
belong with certain other words because of a relation in 
meaning. In the first sentence, the phrase in all my 
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life belongs to the word before. ''Never before** 

when? The answer is '' In all my lif e. ' ' Usually words 
which belong together stand next each other; but in 
this case the limiting phrase is out of its usual order. 
In such a case, a phrase must be set off by a conmia or 
commas. 

What phrase in the second sentence is set off by a 
comma? What word does this phrase belong with? 
What is the reason for the comma? Find two adjec- 
tives that describe valley? Where would they naturally 
stand? Why is there a conuna before them? 

The natural order in a sentence is for the subject to 
stand just before its verb. In the third sentence what 
prevents this? What would be a more natural position 
for the tc?/i6rM5lause? How is its unusual position 
pdnted out? 

Notice that either a word, a phrase, or a clause may be 
placed out of its natural order, and in that case must 
be set off by commas. ^ 

In the following sentences, supply conmias where 
they are needed to set off expressions that are out of 
their natural order. 

1. Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which Uke the toad ugly and venomous 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 

2. Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me? 

3. Whither, 'midst falling dew 

While glow the heavens with the last steps of day 
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Far in their rosy depths dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 

4. He who from zone to zone 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 

flight 
In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will guide my steps aright. 

COMMA REVIEW 

In the following exercise supply all the commas that 
are omitted. Tell why you use each comma. 

Mignon an army dog was a small fuzzy-haired little 
dog with round black eyes little pointed ears and a 
restless tail. One morning before daybreak as little 
Mignon was dreaming pleasantly she heard her master's 
voice calling ''Come Mignon! you and I must fight this 
day for France." 

With a glad little cry she sprang up and followed him. 



A CAMPAIGN FOR BETTER AMERICAN SPEECH 

ORGANIZING A BETTER SPEECH CLUB 

1. Organize yourselves into a Better Speech Clvb, just 

as you organized your English Club. 

2. Have a slogan contest and select tlie best one sub- 

mitted. A slogan committee may be appointed 
by the president. 

3. The following points must be remembered in your 

campaign for better speech. 
Review them carefully. 

15—3 
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(a) Your organs of speech, including the vocal 
cords, lips, teeth, tongue, and palate^, com- 
pose a musical instrument which is in part a 
wind instrument, like the flute, since the 
breath has an important part in voice pro- 
duction, and in part a stringed mstrument, 
like the violin. As in the case of these in- 
struments, the tones produced depend upon 
the quality of the instrument and the skill of 
the performer. 

(6) By the proper exercise of the vocal organs, 
shaping the soimd-box (the mouth) correctly, 
and breathing in the right way in producing 
the various soimds, especially the vowel 
sounds, you will learn to speak and read 
clearly and audibly in a pleasant voice of the 
right pitch and volume to suit the occasion, 
so that what you may have to say or read 
will attract and hold the attention of your 
hearers. 

(c) All vowel soimds are open soimds, that is, 

they are made with the speech organs open, 
to permit the free passage of the sounds. 

(d) Every spoken thought is addressed to a definite 

person or to a group of persons. 

(e) Courtesy demands that we speak correctly, 

clearly, audibly, and in a pleasing voice. 
(/) Good American speech is an evidence of 
patriotism. 
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4. Appoint standing committees (subject to change 

from time to time) to observe and report at club 
meetings on the following matters: 

(a) Posture (standing and sitting positions). 

(b) Granmiar. 

(fi) Pronimciation (giving the proper soimds and 
accents) . 

(d) Enunciation (speaking the vowels and conso- 
nants clearly). 

(e). Correct use of words (including anti-slang 
campaign). 

(f) Building a vocabulary. 

5. Reports of conmaittees will be made at formal club 

meetings and as a part of regular recitations. 

6. The subject-matter of any lesson may be used for 

the program of a club meeting. 



USING THE VOICE 

REVIEW OF VOWEL SOUNDS 



A VOWEL-SOUND CONTEST 

Choose two leaders. The leaders will choose sides. 

Write in the order given the twelve vowel sounds 
you have learned to produce correctly. For each 
sound write a word in which the vowel sound occurs, 
keeping the same order. 

The pupils on each side will read aloud their lists of 
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twelve words. The secretary of the Better Speech 
Club will check on the blackboard the correct lists on 
each side. One mistake makes the list of no value 
because the order of vowels is important as a setting 
up exercise for the organs of speech. A badly read list 
will also be thrown out, as clearness of speech is one 
of the objects of the contest. 

The side with the greater number of correct lists 
properly read wins the contest. 



n 

GIVING CORRECT VOWEL SOUNDS 

Pronounce the following words, speaking the marked 
vowel with especial care : 



5f 


FSbruary (roo) 


was 


fr6m 


th§m 


pr5mise 


eftn 


vidiet 


govemmSnt 


because 


modSst 


c&tch 


figHre 


get 


creek 


roof 


inndcfint 


sev6n 


616ven 


America 


heavgn 



One of you may spell the words in the lists, calling 
on other children to pronounce them. 

Watch your pronimciation of these words in your 
everyday conversation. 

The vowel soimd ^ is a sadly neglected sound. 

Write sentences using from the list words which 
contain the sound S. 

Read the sentences aloud. 
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READING 

The Old Clock on the Staiks 

Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands an old-fashioned country-seat. 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar trees their shadows throw; 
And from its station in the hall — 
An ancient timepiece says to all, — 
"Forever — ^never! 
Never — ^forever ! " 

Through days of sorrow and of mirth. 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood, 
And as if, like God, it all things saw. 
It calmly repeats those words of awe, — 
' ' Forever — ^ne ver ! 
Never — ^forever ! " 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Read these stanzas silently. If you do not imder- 
stand the meaning perfectly, ask questions. 
. Look up the meaning and pronimciation of the word 
vicissitude in the dictionary. 

Before reading the stanzas aloud, study the vowel 
sounds. The second stanza quoted contains all the 
primary vowel sounds. Make a Ust of words from 
this stanza with a word for each of the twelve primary 
vowel sounds, arranging the words in the order in 
which you have learned to produce the sounds. 
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What is the sound of the u in vicissitude? 

Read the two stanzas again silently for the thought. 
When you fully understand them, read them aloud. 
Your classmates will call attention to any incorrectly 
or obscurely pronounced vowel sounds. 



CHAPTER XII 



STUDY OF THE PARAGRAPH 



The following was written by Odette Gastinel, a 
school girl of France, only thirteen years old. 

^Tt was only a little river/ almost a brook. It was 
called the Yser. One could talk from one side to the 
other without raising one's voice, and the birds could 
fly over it with one sweep of their wings. On the two 
banks there were millions of men, the one timied 
toward the other, eye to eye. But the distance which 
separated them was greater than the spaces between 
the stars, in the sky. It was the distance which sep- 
arates right from injustice. 

"The ocean is so vast that the sea gulls do not dare 
to cross it. During seven days and seven nights, the 
great steamships of America going at full speed, drive 
through the deep waters before the lighthouses of 
France come into view. But from one side to the 
other, hearts are touching.'' 

What thought rules the first paragraph? What 
two things are contrasted in order to make the point? 

What is the thought of the second paragraph? How 
is this thought brought out? 

Develop into a paragraph the following sentence: 

It is not distance that separates men. 

(219) 
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II 

My Early Impressions 

1. As I look back into the blank of my infancy, 
there comes out of the cloud, our house — ^not new to 
me, but quite familiar, in its earUest remembrance. 
On the ground-floor is Peggotty's kitchen, opening 
into a back yard; with a pigeon-house on a pole in 
the centre, without any pigeons in it; a great dog- 
kennel in a comer, without any dog; and a quantity 
of fowls that look terribly tall to me, walking about, in 
a menacing and ferocious manner. There is one cock 
who gets upon a post to crow. He seems to take 
particular notice of me as I look at him through the 
kitchen-window, and he makes me shiver, he is so 
fierce. Of the geese outside the side-gate who come 
waddling after me with their long necks stretched out 
when I go that way, I dream at night, as a man en- 
vironed by wild beasts might dream of lions. ^ 

2. Here is a long passage — what an enormous per- 
spective I make of it I — ^leading from Peggotty's kitchen 
to the front door. A dark storeroom opens out of it, 
and that is a place to be run past at night; for I don't 
know what may be among those tubs and jars and 
old tea-chests, when there is nobody in there with a 
dimly-burning Ught, letting a mouldy air come out at 
the door, in which there is a smell of soap, pickles, 
pepper, candles, and coffee, all at one whiff. Then 
there are the two parlors: the parlor in which we sit 
of an evening, my mother and I and Peggotty — ^for 
Peggotty is quite our companion, when her work is 
done and we are alone — and the best parlor where we 
sit on a Sunday; grandly, but not so comfortably. 
There is something of a doleful air about that room to 
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me, for Peggotty has told me — I don't know when, but 
apparently ages ago — about my father's funeral, and 
the company having their black cloaks put on. 

3. And now I see the outside of our house, with the 
latticed bedroom-windows standing open to let in the 
sweet^smelling air, and the ragged old rooks' nests 
still dangling in the elm trees at the bottom of the 
front garden. Now I am in the garden at the back, 
beyond the yard where the empty pigeon-house and 
dog-kennel are — a v^y presCTve of butterflies, as I 
remembo" it, with a high fence, and a gate and pad- 
Jock; where the fruit clusters on the trees, riper and 
richer than fruit has cvot been since, in any other 
garden, and where my mother gathers some in a 
basket, while I stand by, bolting furtive gooseberries. 







— Charles Dickens. 




1 
Word Study 


Look up in the dictionary the pronunciation of the 


following words: 






impression 
familiar 




pierspective 
doleful 


menacing 

ferocious 

environed 




apparently 

preserve 

derived 



Pronounce each word slowly and carefully several 
times. 

Now look up the words for meaning. Yoiu' teacher 
idll help you to select the meaning that fits. 

In the description find the sentence in which each 
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word is used. Read the sentence aloud, substituting 
for the word the meaning you have lound. 

2 
Paragraph Practice 

In these three paragraphs, Dickens makes David 
Copperfield give us his early impressions of his home. 
His first impression was of Peggotty's kitchen with its 
chicken yard. This he tells about in the first para- 
graph. ' 
• In the next paragraph, he tells us of the rest of the 
ground floor, — of the long passage leading to the two 
parlors, and of the distinctive character of the two 
parlors. 

The gardens, in front and at the back of the house, 
make up the subject of the third paragraph. 

Briefly stated, the three paragraphs give his impres- 
sion of: 

1. The kitchen and the back yard. 

2. The rest of the ground-floor. 

3. The gardens. 

Look backward and try to recall your first impression 
of: 

1. Yoiu* home. 

2. Your school. 

3. A place that you have visited. 

4. A spot where you have played. 

5. A person. 

Prepare to write your impressions in two paragraphs. 
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What part of your desQription will you put in the first 
paragraph? in the second? Make a brief statement 
of the topic of each paragraph. 

In the course of your paragraphs try to use the 
words apparently, impressions, familiar. 

Before you hand in your papers, test every sentence 
to see that each word in it is serving in the right way 
to develop the sentence thought. Test also each para- 
graph to see that each sentence in it helps to develop 
the paragraph thought. 

Your teacher will read aloud the papers that you 
write. You may vote for the one that you consider 
most interesting. 



PRACTICE IN OUTLINING 

A 

Make an outline by topics for three or four para- 
graphs for each of the following : 

1. The Fun That Spring Days Bring. 

2. Winter Sports. 

3. Smnmer Pleasm^es. 

4. Autumn Days. 

5. Halloween Fun. 

6. What We Did on Thanksgiving. 

7. My Chief Christmas Pleasures. 

8. A Day of Mishaps. 

9. Sight-seeing in the City. 

10. The Story I Love Best. 

11. Spring Cleaning. 

12. A City Boy's Day in the Country. 
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LETTER WRITING 

AMERICAN EXPBDrnONART FORCES 

OFFICE OF THE 

COMMANDER-m-CHIEF 

Colvin H. Livingstone 

President of the Boy Scouts of America 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Livingstone : 

To the splendid army of foni* hundred and forty-two 
thousand American Boy Scouts, the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces send greetings and appreciation for 
all you are doing for our great cause. Upon you will 
soon fall the burden of our civilization. Every act and 
thought of yours, in keeping with the Scout-law will 
help to make good citizens and good soldiers. Obey 
it in letter and spirit, and all the older scouts who are 
fighting for you and all we hold dear will shake hands 
with you as comrades who helped them win the war,^ 
Three cheers for the Boy Scouts of America! 

Sincerely yours, 

John J. Pershing. 

Note: General Pershing wrote this letter from France during the 
World War. Dates and places were not put in letters from the nx)nt. 

Write a letter to General Pershing, in care of the 
War Department at Washington, teUing him what 
special work the Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts of your 
community are trying to do. 

If you are not a Scout, perhaps you are interested in 
some other social welfare activity, such as the following: 

1. The Junior Red Cross. 

2. A settlement house. 
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3. A neighborhood <;lub for boys. 

4. A neighborhood club for girls. 

5. A public playground. 

6. A students' aid club in school. 

7. A social workers' club. 

8. A shut-in society. 

9. A flower guild. 

Write a letter to an older person who is interested in 
your work, telling what you are doing to help. 



PUNCTUATION EXERCI^ 

THE COMMA AND THE PERIOD 

Copy and punctuate the following addresses: 

1014 Arch St Philadelphia Pa 

1016 Thirteenth Street Denver Colorado 

918 North Grace Street Richmond Va 

100 Beacon Street Boston Mass 
1197 Fifteenth Street Seattle Wash 

112 Congress Avenue New Haven Conn 
21 Washington Street Los Angeles California 
1104 Twelfth Street Washington D C 
1111 Sherman Street Portland Me 
1222 Poland Street New Orleans La 
2116 Brookside Avenue Indianapolis Ind 
96 Union Street Mountclair N J 

Give the reason for each punctuation mark that you 
have used. 

Why do you think California and Colorado are not 
abbreviated? 
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FOR COPYING AND MEMORIZING 
The American's Creed 

I believe in the United States of America as a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people; 
whose just powers are derived from the consent- of the 
governed; a democracy in a repubUc; a sovereign 
Nation of many sovereign States; a perfect imion, one 
and inseparable; established upon those principles of 
freedom, equality, justice, and humanity for which 
American patriots sacrificed their Uves and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to 
love it; to support its Constitution; to obey its laws; 
to respect its flag; and to defend it against all enemies. 

— William Tyler Page. 

Note: This won the $1000 prize offered by the City of Baltimore 
in the nation-wide contest for the best statement of the American's 
creed. It was written by a descendant of President Tyler. 

Copy The Americanos Creed, being siu*e to spell, 
capitaUze, and punctuate correctly. 

Study it until you know it perfectly. After you 
have learned it, write it from memory. 



AT THE CLUB 

Finishing Stories 

At the next meeting of the club, each member may 
bring in a story for some one else to finish. 
You may vote for the best story. 



J 
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USE OF NOUNS 

REVIEW 

In the following sentences find the nouns used as : 

1. Subject. 

2. Predicate nominative 

3. Nominative of address 

4. Nominative of exclamation 

5. Object of a verb 

6. Object of a preposition 

7. Appositive 

8. Indirect object 

9. Objective complement 

1 . The bird built his nest by the side of a merry brook. 

2. His mate was a willing helper. 

3. They made a maple tree their home. 

4. Together they fashioned their dainty house, a 

nest of grasses and moss. 

5. They lined their nest with down from the thistles. 

6. Louis was an eager student of bird-life. 

7. One day he ran into the house. 

8. ''Come, mother,'' he said, ''you must see our new 

neighbors." 

9. When they reached the brookside, Louis peeped 

cautiously into the nest. 

10. "Oh joy!'' he exclaimed. "We have more neigh- 

bors than I expected." 

11. In the nest were five bluish-white eggs. 

12. In a short time the birds were hatched. 

13. The old birds gave them insects to eat. 

14. The father bird was bright yellow, but he had 

black wings. 

15. His name was G — df — ch. 
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8 

WRITING THE POSSESSIVE FORMS 



SINGULAR NOUNS 

1. The bird^s wing was broken. 

2. The man's hat was lost. 

3. James's book is interesting. 

4. Mr. Wells's store was burned. 

Each of the itaUcized nouns possesses the noun that 
follows it. What is added to the noun to make it 
possessive in form? 

The fact that the noun showing possession already 
ends with the letter s does not change the rule. Re- 
member that thfe boy's name is Jam£s, not Jam£, and 
that the man's name is Mr. Wells, not Mr. Well. You 
must always write the entire name before you add the 
apostrophe and the letter s. 

The possessive form of a migviax noun is made by adding 
an apostrophe and the letter s. 

Make a sentence of each of the following word- 
groups, changing the words in order to use the posses- 
sive smgular form. 

1. the baseball belonging to Charles 

2. the store belonging to P. R. Moses 

3. the horse belonging to Mr. Jenkins 

4. the farm belonging to Mr. Brooks 

5. the fan belonging to Agnes 

6. the automobile belonging to Mrs. Hopkins 

7. the election of President Hayes 
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8. stories written by Charies Dickens 

9. the picture of Mr. Harris 

10. the report made by Mr. Hughes 

11. the death of the Czar Nicholas 

12. the Scout-hat belonging to Francis 

13. the property of Mr. Elkins 

14. the history written by Charles Adams 

Remember that the rule for forming the possessive 
of singular nouns mcludes nouns ending m y. 

1. somebody's mistake. 

2. a lady's veil. 

3. Betty's doll. 

n 

PLURAL NOUNS 

1. The boys' hats are alike. 

2. The girls' coats are in the cloakrdom. 

In the first sentence, the hats do not belong to one 
boy, but to many. In the second sentence, the coats 
belong to many girls. 

To form the possessive of plural nouns, write the 
plural first. If the plural ends with s, then add only 
an apostrophe. 

1. Men's hats are reduced in price. 

2. Women's suits are for sale here. 

The plural forms of man and woman do not end with 
8, so the apostrophe and s are used just as in the pos- 
sessive singular. 

Make a sentence for each of the following word- 

16—3 
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groups, changing the words m order to use the posses- 
sive plural form. 

1. loads of more than one ox 

2. broomsticks of more than one witch 

3. tails of more than one fox 

4. books of more than one child 

5. holes of more than one mouse 

The possessive form of a plural noun is made by putting 
the apostrophe after the s when the plural ends in s, and 
by putting the apostrophe before the s when the plural does 
not end in s. 

9 
GENDER OF NOUNS 

Some nouns are the names of males; as, Tonif man, 
boy, lion. Some are the names pf females; as, Helen, 
woman, girl, lioness. Some are the names of things; 
as, book, church, tree. 

Nouns which name males are in the masculine gender. 
Nouns which name females are in the feminine gender. 
Nouns which name things are in the neuter gender. 

The word neuter means neither. Noims are in the 
neuter gender when they are the names of things that 
are neither masculine nor feminine. 

10 
USING THE VOICE 

MIXED VOWEL SOUNDS 

You have learned the twelve simple or primary 
vowel sounds. Name them in the order given in 
your exercises, speaking them clearly. 
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Read silently the following stanzas from Longfellow's 

jBircte oj Passage: 

And above, in the hght 
Of the star-lit night, 
Swift birds of passage wing their flight 
Through the dewy atmosphere. 

I hear the cry 
Of their voices high 
Falling dreamily through the sky; 
But their faces I cannot see. 

What are birds of passage? 

Do you understand the meaning of Longfellow's 
stanzas? If you dd not understand the thought, ask 
questions. 

Reading is getting the writer's meaning. Reading 
aUmd is giving out the writer's meaning to your hearers. 
Therefore you should not try to read aloud imtil you 
understand the thought. 

When you understand the thought of the stanzas 
from the poem. Birds of Passage, read them aloud, 
noting particularly the mixed vowel sound i in the 
riming words. 

Mixed vowel sounds are a combination of two of the 
primary vowel sounds. Long i in time is a mixed 
vowel sound although it is represented by one letter. 

1. Breathe in deeply. Breathe out slowly on the 
sound of a. 

2. Now take another deep breath. Breathe out on 
a — i. 
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Speak the sounds separately at first, then grad- 
ually bring them together. The blended sound is the 
mixed vowel I in fine. 

Repeat the exercise until you blend the sounds 
perfectly. The two sounds are number 6 and number 
11 in your Ust of simple vowels on page 137. 

Make a list of ten words containing the mixed vowel 
sound i. Read the words aloud. Remember that 
this mixed vowel begins with the sound a. 

11 
SPEAKING WORDS CORRECTLY 

PLACING THE ACCENT 

Pronounce the following words, with special atten- 
tion to the position of the accent : 

Sx'qui-sJte in'flu-ence 

h6s'pJt-a-ble c6m'mSnt-ed 

c&n'ton-mgnt c6n'tra-ry 

the'a-ter md-nJc'i-pal 

mis'chie-vous (cW-vtis) a'er-<5-plane" 

Write two sentences for each of these words. 

Read youf sentences aloud, pronouncing the words 
correctly and distinctly. 

Observe the use of these words in conversation. 

During the war, the word cantonment was very 
generally mispronounced by soldiers, officers, and civil- 
ians. The pronunciation given in this lesson, how- 
ever, is the correct pronunciation. 



CHAPTER XIII 



STUDY OF THE TOPIC SENTENCE 



Tennyson the Prophet-Poet 

Seventy-five years ago, the English poet, Tennyson, 
m a poem called Locksley Hall, wrote the followmg 
lines: 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that 
would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic 

sails. 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with 

costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain'd 

a ghastly dew 
Prom the nations' airy navies grappling in the central 

blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south wind 

rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging through 

the thunder storm; 

Till the war drum throbbed no longer, and the battle 

flags were furled 
In the ParUament of man, the Federation of the world. 

(233: 
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Read these stanzas through carefully. Of what does 
the poet have a vision in the second stanza? When 
do you think this vision will be realized? Of what has 
the poet a vision in the third stanza? What does the 
last Une of the fifth stanza suggest? Tell what you 
can about recent eflforts for World Peace. 

II 

Tennyson as a Prophet 
The poet Tennyson was a prophet 

Use this sentence as the first sentence in your para- 
graph. Develop the sentence into a paragraph. Let 
your other sentences .tell why he was a prophet. Base 
your paragraph thought on the stanzas quoted above. 

How must every sentence serve the paragraph? 
Test your sentences. 

The opening sentence of this paragraph expresses 
the paragraph thought. It is the topic sentence because 
is states the topic of the paragraph. 



THE PARAGRAPH AND THE TOPIC SENTENCE 

Yellowstone Lake 

Passing through many a mile of pine and spruce 
woods, toward the centre of the park you come to the 
famous Yellowstone Lake. It is about twenty miles 
long and fifteen wide, and hes at a height of nearly 
eight thousand feet above the level of the sea, amid 
dense black forests and snowy mountains. Around its 



u. 
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winding, wavering shores,- closely forested and pic- 
turesquely varied with promontories and bays, the 
distance is more than one hundred miles. It is not 
very deep, only from two hundred to three hundred 
feet, and contains less water than the celebrated Lake 
Tahoe of the California Sierra, which is nearly the 
same size, hes at a height of six thousand four hundred 
feet, and is over sixteen hundred feet deep. But no 
other lake in North America of equal area Ues so high 
as the Yellowstone, or gives birth to so noble a river. 
The terraces around its shores show that at the close 
of the glacial period its surface was about one hundred 
and sixty feet higher than it is now, and its area nearly 
twice as great. 

— John Muir. 

Our National Parks, 

What does the writer give a description of, in this 
paragraph? In what sentence does he state the topic 
of the paragraph? What is this sentence called? How 
do all the other sentences serve the topic sentence? 

Read agam the third sentence m the paragraph. 

What picture do you get in this sentence? What 
words serve to make the picture clear? 

What do you know about the ''glacial period '7 

II 

Perhaps some of you have seen a wonderful bit of 
nature. If you have, write a description of it, following 
the plan of the selection you have just r^ad. 
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If you have never visited any of the wonders of 
nature, you have no doubt seen some of the following 
in the motion-pictures or in other pictures : 

1. A waterfall 6. A cave 

2. A glacier 7. A volcano 

3. A geyser 8. An ice-capped mountain 

4. An iceberg 9. River rapids 

5. A canyon 10. A whirlpool 

Describe one of these or any other nature picture 
that you may have seen. 

Begin with a topic sentence. What must the other 
sentences of the paragraph do? 

After you have written your paragraph, test it by 
asking about each sentence in the paragraph, "How 
does it serve the paragraph thought?" 



USING THE TOPIC SENTENCE 

Use one of the foUowing sentences as the topic sen- 
tence of a paragraph. Write the paragraph. Test 
your sentences. Test your Tpdragrayh. 

1. People should not give money to beggars. 

2. Every boy and girl should learn to swim. 

3. The custom of giving Christmas presents is a 

good one. 

4. PubUc libraries should be kept open on Simday^. 

5. Girls should study manual training. 

6. Boys should study music. 

7. The school day should be longer. 

8. Motion-pictures should be used in the schools. 
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9. Every school should have a gymnasium. 

10. Every boy and girl should have tune to play. 

11. Life in the city has many advantages. 

12. Life in the country has many advantages. 
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We, here in America, hold in our hands the hope of 
the world, the fate of the coming years; and shame 
and disgrace will be ours if in our eyes the light of high 
resolve is dimmed, if we trail in the dust the golden 
hopes of men. — Theodore Roosevelt. 

Copy the sentence. Be siu-e of the punctuation 
marks. Learn the quotation. 

Tell what you know of Theodore Roosevelt. 



USES OF PRONOUNS 



PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

A pronoun is used in the same way as a noim, except 
that a pronoun is seldom used as an exclamation or as 
a nominative of address. 

A pronoun is used as : 

1. The subject of a verb. 

He is going. 

2. A predicate nominative. 

It is ^. 
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3. The object of a verb. 

I saw him. 

4. The object of a preposition. 

I walked with him. 

Notice that the pronoun when used as the object of 
a verb or of a preposition has a different form from 
that which it has when used as a subject or a predicate 
nominative. 

A pronoun has also a form to show possession; as, 
''It is /lis book." 

The pronouns in the foregoing sentences represent 
the person spoken of. Other pronouns represent the 
person speaking or the person spoken to. When pro- 
nouns represent the person speaking, the person spoken 
to, or the person or thing spoken of, they are called 
personal pronouns. 

If the pronoun represents the person speaking, it is 

called a first person pronoun. The forms are : 

Singular Plural 

Nominative I we 

Possessive my or mine our or ours 

Objective me us 

If the pronoun represents the person spoken to, it is 

called a second person pronoun. The forms are: 

Singular Plural 

Nominative you you 

Possessive your or yours your or yours 

Objective you you 
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If the pronoun represents the person or thing spoken 

of, it is called a third person pronoun. The forms are : 

Singular Plural 

Nominative he she it they 

Possessive his her or hers its their or theirs 

Objective him her it them 

Notice that the plural forms of the pronouns he, 
she, and it are the same; and that the plural forms 
of you are the same as the singular. 

u 

POSSESSIVE FORMS OF PRONOUNS 

Make a list of all the possessive forms. Notice that 
the apostrophe is not used to make the possessive form 
of pronouns. 

Copy the f oUowing sentences, supplying the posses- 
sive forms. 

1. John and George claimed that the book was . 

2. May thought that it was . 

3. She recognized it, because pages were torn. 

4. I think this football is , Harold. 

5. No, it is not only. 

6. You and I bought it, so it is . 

7. The bird had broken wing. 

8. You will not need your ball because both Frank 

and Tom have taken . 

9. I took my imibrella, but Mary forgot . 

10. Never judge a book by cover. 

11. Every school has own flag. 

12. Is this cap ? 
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ni 

OBJECTIVE FORMS OF PRONOUNS 

1. Will you let Roy and me go? 

2. May Ralph go with Roy and me? 

In the firsts sentence, notice that the verb let has two 
objects, Roy and m^e. In the second sentence, ''with 
Roy and me" is a phrase, ^.nd the noun and pronoun 
are the objects of the preposition, with. 

Test such sentences by leaving out the first object 
of the verb or preposition. Then you will not make 
a mistake in the. pronouns. When a pronoim is the 
object of a verb or a preposition, the objective form 
of the pronoun is used. 

TV 

PREDICATE-NOMINATTVE FORM OF PRONOUNS 

1. It is J who wish you to do this. 

2. It was he who called you. 

You remember that the predicate nominative means 
exactly the same as the subject, and is therefore in the 
nominative case. In ,these sentences I and he are 
predicate nominatives. When the predicate nomina- 
tive is a pronoun, the nominative form of the pronoun 
must be used. 

In the following sentences, supply the pronoun / or 
me. Use the test: Is the pronoun the subject of a 
verb, the object of a verb or a preposition, or is it a 
predicate nominative? 
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1. May Herbert and • cut the grass? 

2. Please let Robert and get the flowers. 

3. It was who spoke. 

4. Will you go to the game with Arthur and ? 

5. The Governor shook hands with father and . 

6. No, it was not : who lost the game. 

7. Fred left Ralph and -^ — before we reached the 

comer. 

8. Walter, Richard, and ^ belong to the baseball 

team. 

9. He sat between George and . 

10. Bob is taller than . 

Supply the correct pronoun in each blank in the 
following sentences. 

1. Was it who told you? [he, him] 

2. I am sure it was whom I saw. [she, her] 

3. They called to and me as we passed, [she, 

her] ' 

4. What did father tell Frank and to do? 

[he, him] 

5. George and are very good friends, [he, him] 

6. Mother telephoned that father and were 

going to town, [she, her] 

7. I am not certain it was . [they, them] 

8. and Tom won the game for us. [he, him] 

9. and are my cousins, [he, him; she, 

her] 

10. I promised both and that I would do 

it. [he, him; she, her] 

11. Please let Mary and take care of the 

flowers. [I, me] 

12. Mother promised Joe and • that we could go 

with and father. [I, me; she, her] 
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AGREEMENT WITH THE ANTECEDENT 

Every child in the room must clean out his desk. 

A proiioun is used in the place of a noun, so it must 
agree with the word for whicli it stands. The word 
for which it. stands is called the antecedent. If the 
antecedent means only one, then the pronoun must be 
in the Angular form. If the antecedent means more 
than one, then the pronoun is in the plural form. In 
the sentence above, although all the children are in- 
cluded, each child is considered separately, for each 
must clean his own desk. Notice that when it is not 
certain whether a boy or a girl is referred to the pro- 
noun his is used. 

Copy the followmg sentences, supplying the pro- 
noun. Be sure that the pronoun agrees with its 
antecedent. 

1. Every boy on the team must do part. 

2. All of the children will take books. 

3. Neither of the boys passed in arithmetic. 

4. The boys and girls must take places in line. 

5. Each of the pupils has own paintbox. 

6. If any one wants to take part, let him raise 

hand. 

7. Either Anna or Jane has lost pencil. 

8. Every one who lives there has own machine. 

9. Mary has lost geography. 

10. One of the boys has broken bicycle. 

11. Neither of the children to blame. 

12. Every boy in the crowd raised hat. 
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A PRONOUN GAME 

One of you may go to the front of the room and 
stand with your back to the class. Your teacher will 
quietly assign a child to read a brief sentence. The 
child in the front of the room must guess who read the 
sentence. 

He will ask, "Was it you, Ralph?" 

If he guesses correctly, Ralph will answer, "Yes, it 
was I." But if his guess is incorrect, Ralph must 
answer, "No, it was not I.'^ 

If a pupil does not reply in the correct words, he 
must take the place of the one in front. 

7 
COMPOXIND PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

1. Robert taught himself to read French. 

2. The little girl fell and hurt herself. 

3. I made my new dress myself. 

4. God helps those who help themselves. 

5. If you will give the old coat to Tom, you may 

keep the new one for yourself. , 

What is the verb in the first spentence? What word 
receives the action of this verb? What other word in 
the sentence names the same person as this receiver, 
or object? In the other sent^ices find three more 
objects of verbs that end in self or selves. In each case 
find the other word that means the same as the object. 

What part of speech is the first syllable of each of 
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these self words? These words are called compound 
personal pronouns. The complete list of them is as 
follows: 

myself ourselves 

yourself yourselves 



himself 

herself 

itself 



1 



themselves 



There are only two ways in which it is right to use 
these pronouns. One is illustrated in the first, second, 
fourth, and fifth sentences, where the compound per- 
sonal pronoun is the object of a transitive verb or a 
preposition. In each case the pronoun object means 
the same person as the subject of the verb. Thus, 
"Robert taught himself^ means "Robert taught 
RoherV^ When the action of the verb is received by 
the subject, the compound personal pronoim stands in 
the place of receiver, and the subject acts upon himself. 

The third sentence illustrates the other correct use 
of such a word. To whom does the word myself refer? 
What word is the object of made? Myself j then, 
explains something about 7, and is put into the sen- 
tence to add emphasis. It is said to be in apposition 
with the subject. 

It is never right to use one of these words as the 
subject of a verb, or as the object unless it means the 
same person as the subject. The only one which you 
are likely so to misuse is myself. 
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It is correct to say: 

1. Mother and / went to town. 

not 
Mother and myself went to town. 

2. Mother sent Helen and me to town. 

not 
Mother sent Helen and myself to town. 

3. Mother wrote to Jack and me. 

nx)t 
Mother wrote to Jack and myself. 

In the following sentences, supply either myself, I, 
or me. 

1. My uncle took Richard and to the circus. 

2. My brother and spent last summer at a camp. 

3. Margaret and go to cooking-school. 

4. I bought tickets for both my sister and . 

5. Mother bought new hats for Helen and - — — . 



6. I unlocked the doOT and let my friend and — — 

into the house. 

7. I gave Jack half and kept the rest for . 

In the following sentences, tell whether the com- 
pound personal pronoim is used as object of the verb or 
for emphasis. 

1. I could not go to the theatre myself, so I gave 

my ticket to Jean. 

2. Sudkienly I foimd myself in the depths of the 

woods. 

3. She could not solve the problem herself; so she 

asked her brother to help her. 

4. Do not trouble yourself to come with me; I can 

find the way. 

17—3 
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5. We always refer to Miss Martin when we find 

ourselves in difficulties about our work. 

6. Foolish people often think themselves wise. 

The compound personal pronouns are also called reflexive 
pronouns. 

8 
USING THE COLON 

A LIST OF PARTICULARS 

1. The following wild plants are poisonous to the 

touch: poison sumac, poison oak, poison hem- 
lock, com cockle, and jimson weed. 

2. There are three kinds of clothes moths: the brown 

moth, the pale straw-colored moth, and the 
black and white moth. 

Each of these sentences names a list of things. 
Read the list in each sentence. What mark separates 
the names of the things given in each Ust? What mark 
is used before the list to separate it from the rest of the 
sentence? 

A colon is used before a list of particulars. 

Write the following sentences, using colons where 
they are needed. 

1. Bumblebees are valuable for two reasons they 

make honey and they carry pollen from flower 
to flower. 

2. Proglike animals are divided into two great classes 

those that have tails and those that have none. 

3. The dog is noted for the following quaUties faith- 

fulness and love for master, unselfish devotion, 
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courage, strength and endurance, intelligence 
and docility, ability and willingness to learn. 

4. Among the birds that eat fruits, nuts, and grains 

as well as insects are these robins, bluebirds, 
thrushes, orioles, and catbirds. 

5. The following words are frequently mispronounced 

drowned, attacked, heard, hoist, poem. 

6. Miss Harris sent for the following boys Fred 

Gray, Tom Martin, Henry Clark, and Frank 
Lee. 

7. We get these four books from the library Jo^s 

Boys, Indian Boyhood, Story of Joan of Arc, and 
Penrod. 

' Find frequent instances in your book where a colon 
is used before aiormal list of particulars. 



USING THE VOICE 

BOXED VOWEL SOUNDS 

ow on OU 

What mixed vowel sound have you learned? What 
two vowel sounds compose this mixed vowel sound? 

Give five words containing this mixed vowel soimd. 

Another mixed vowel sound is the ow in how, or the 
ou in noun. This soimd is made up of a and 65, num- 
ber 6 and niunber 1 in your Ust of primary vowels^, on 
page 119. 

Take the breathing exercise, breathing out on the 
soimds d — 6d, at first separating them, then gradually 
bringing them together until they are perfectly blended 
in the diphthong (m, as in found. 
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From the poems in your book make a list of words 
containing this sound. See who can make the longest 
Ust in five minutes. Read your lists aloud. Your 
classmates will point out any mistake in the pi:onuncia- 
tion of this vowel sound. 

Do not forget that this mixed vowel sound begins 
with a. 

10 

READING 

To THE Dandelion 

Dear common flower, that grow'st beside the way. 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 

First pledge of bUthesome May, 
Which children pluck, and full of pride uphold, 

High-hearted buccaneers, o'erjoyed that they 
An Eldorado in the grass have foimd, 

Which not the rich earth's ample round 
May match in wealth, thou art more dear to me 

Than all the prouder summer-blooms may be. 

Gold such as thine ne'er drew the Spanish im)w 
Through the primeval hush of Indian seas. 

Nor wrinkled the lean brow 
Of age, to rob the lover's heart of ease; 

'Tis the Spring's largess, which she scatters now 
to rich and poor aUke, with lavish hand. 

Though most hearts never underst^.nd 
To take it at God's value, but pass by 

The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 

— James Russell LoweU. 
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Read these two stanzas from Lowell's poem, To the 
Dandelion^ silently. 

Perhaps you will have to look up the meanings of 
some of the words before you understand the thought. 

When you understand the meaning of the stanzas, 
study the words with the vowel sound ou or ow. Re- 
member that this soimd is made up of a and do. 

Now read the stanzas aloud, being careful to speak 
this sound correctly. 

11 

CONQUERING DIFFICULT WORDS 

Copy the following words, putting the correct letters 
in the blank spaces : 

n — ghbor Brit — n 

rec — ve sep - rate 

mount — n for — gn 

misch — f bel — ve 

bes — ge 8 — ze 

p — ce dec - - ve 

rel — f n — ce 

Exchange papers. Some one spell the words aloud. 
Write correctly in your notebooks the words you mis- 
spelled. To-morrow you will be tested again on the 
words you misspelled. You will be excused from 
those you spelled correctly. 



CHAPTER XIV 



FAVORITE BOOKS 

The foUowing extracts show the unpression that 
readmg certam books made on three famous men. 
Do you ever feel this way when you read? 

1. "In those dear days I was not Daniel Eyesette. 
I was the shipwrecked Crusoe. My clothing was trans- 
formed into the skin of wild beasts. I spent my 
evenings poring over the enchanting volume. I learned 
my Robinson by heart. The manufactory became my 
desert island. The large vats were the ocean. The 
garden became a primeval forest. The very grass- 
hoppers on the trees were called on to play their parts. 
But they never knew it. 

— Adapted from the French of Alphonse Davdet. 

What book is the French author, Daudet (Do-da), 
talking about? 

2. I remember well the spot where I read these 
voliunes (Percy's Reliques) for the first time. It was 
beneath a huge plantain tree in the ruins of what had 
been intended for an old-fashioned arbor in the garden 
I have mentioned. The summer day sped onward so 
fast that, notwithstandmg the sharp appetite of 
thuljeen, I forgot the hour of dinner, was sought for 
with anxiety, and was found still entranced in my 
intellectual banquet. To read and to remember was, 
in this instance, the same thing; and henceforth I 

(250) 
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overwhelmed my school-fellows, and all who would 
listen to me, with tragical recitations of the ballads of 
Bishop Percy. The first time, too, I could scrape a 
few shillings together, I bought unto myself a copy of 
these beloved volmnes; nor do I beUeve I ever read a 
book so frequently, or with half the enthusiasm. 

— Sir Walter Scott. 

Memoirs of My Early Life, 

Why was Sir Walter Scott specially interested in 
the old ballgids collected by Bishop Percy? 

3. I think the stoiy of the Trojan War made a 
deeper impression on me than even the Arabian Nights. 
Homer's heroes seemed like giant oaks, which far over- 
topped the Uttle trees of the human woods. They 
towered like glorious snow mountains above the Uttle 
hills with which my childish imagination was already 
filled; and how often we played the Trojan War, and 
aspired to the honor of acting Hector, Achilles, or 
Ajax! 

— George Ebers. 

The Story of My lAfe, 

What book of Homer's tells of the Trojan War? 
Can you tell anything about the heroes mentioned 
by George Ebers? 

Have you ever had interesting experiences with 
books? Have you ever read a book through twice? 
Make a list of the books you like best. 

2 

BOOK DAY AT THE CLUB 

At the next meeting of the English Club, come 
prepared to talk about your favorite book. Bring 
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it with you if possible and read certain parts of it 
to the club members. 



WRITING BOOK REVIEWS 

In two paragraphs write about some book you 
have read recently. 

1. In the first paragraph, tell why you did or did 
not like the book. 

Let your opening sentence tell about the most 
striking thing in the book. 

Let your closing sentence smnmarize the impression 
made on you. 

2. In the second paragraph tell the story of the 
book. 

Let the opening sentence tell what it is about, 
' who the principal character is, where and when the 
story happened. 
Make a good, strong sentence for the ending. 



USING CAPITAL LETTERS 

TITLES OF BOOKS 

Look at the title of this book. Give the titles of 
three other books in your desks. Write the titles 
of three books that you have read. With what kind 
of letters do most of the words in the titles begin? 

Which words do not begin with capital letters? 
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H^e are some interesting books for boys and girls. 
Re-write the list, supplying capital letters where they 
are needed. 



Name of Book 

heroines of service 

on the trail of grant and lee 

young alaskans on the trail 

little daughter of the rich 

last of the mohicans 

greyfriars hobby 

sea fighters from drake to farra- 

gxd 
tale of two cities 
little shepherd of kingdom come 
heroes of the farthest north and 

the farthest south 
rebecca of sunnybrook farm 
little womeu 
captains courageous 
to have and to hold 
the prince and the pauper 



Author ' 

mary rose parkman 
frederick t. hill 
emerson hough 
maiy waller 
James fenimore cooper 
eleanor atkinson 

Jessie p. frothingham 
charles dickens 
John fox, jr. 

j. kennedy mc lean 
kate douglas wiggin 
louisa alcott 
rudyard kipling 
mary Johnston 
mark twain 



The first word and all other words of a title except articles, 
prepositionSi and conjunctions begin with capital letters* 



CHMSTMAS AT THE CLUB 



An Old-fashioned English Christmas 

We had not been long home (from church) when the 
sound of music was heard from a distance. A band of 
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country lads, without coats, their shirt-sleeves tied 
with ribands, their hats decorated with greens, and 
clubs in their hands, were seen advancing up the 
avenue, followed by a large number of villagers and 
peasantry. They stopped before the hall door, where 
the music struck up a peculiar air, and the lads per- 
formed a curious dance, advancing, retreating, and 
striking their clubs together, keeping exact time to 
the music; while one, whimsically crowned with 
a fox's skin, flie tail of which flaunted down his back, 
kept capering round the skirts of the dance, and 
rattling a Christmas-box, with many gesticulations. 

The Squire eyed this fanciful exhibition with great 
interest and delight, and gave me a full accoimt of its 
origin, which he traced to the times when the Romans 
held possession of the island ; plainly proving that this 
was a lineal descendant of the sword dance of the 
ancients. "It was now," he said, "nearly extinct," but 
he had accidentally met with traces of it in, the neigh- 
borhood, and had encouraged its revival. 

After the dance was concluded, the whole party was 
entertained with brawn and beef, and stout home- 
brewed. The Squire himself mingled with the rustics, 
and was received with awkward demonstrations of 
deference and regard. It is true, I perceived two or 
three of the younger peasants, as they were raising 
their tankards to their mouths, when the Squire's 
back was turned, making something of a grimace, and 
giving each other the wink; but the moment they 
caught my eye, they pulled grave faces, and were 
exceedingly demure. With Master Simon, however, 
they all seemed more at their ease. His varied occupa- 
tions and amusements had made him well known 
throughout the neighborhood. ... 
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The bashfulness of the guests soon gave way to good 
cheer and affability. There is something genuine and 
affectionate in the gayety of the lowei: orders, when it 
is excited by the bounty and famiUarity of those above 
them; the warm glow of gratitude enters into their 
mirth, and a kind word or pleasantry frankly uttered 
by a patron gladdens the heart of the dependent more 
than oil and wine. When the Squire had retired, tha 
merriment increased, and there was much joking and 
laughter, particularly between Master Simon and a 
hale, ruddy-faced, white-headed farmer, who appeared 
to be the wit of the village; for I observed all his com- 
panions to wait with open mouths for his retorts, and 
burst into a gratuitous laugh before they could well 
understand him. 

The whole house indeed seemed abandoned to 
merriment. 

— Washington Irving. 

Christmas Day, 

From the extracts from Washington Irving's 
Christmas Day, and the following suggestions, work 
out a Christmas Play in two scenes. 

Scene I: 

Setting — Outside of Bracebridge Hall. 
Squire Bracebridge and Washington Irving at the 
wmdow. 

Characters : 

Squire Bracebridge. 
Washington Irving. 
A band of country lads. 

Action — The Dance. 
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Conversation : 

Observations of the Squire and his guest. 
Occasional remarks of the village youths during 
the dance. 

Scene II : 
Setting: 

» 

Interior of the Squire's Hall. The Hall is 
decorated with Christmas greens. Two 
Christmas candles are burning on the mantel. 
Several children, the Squire's relatives, are 
plajdng with Christmas toys on the floor. 
A Christmas atmosphere prevails. 

Characters : 

Squire Bracebridge. 

Washington Irving, guest of honor. 

The Squire's sons. 

Visiting relatives, old and young. 

The Sqmre's ward, a girl of seventeen. 

The band of country lads. 

Master Simon, whom Irving thus describes : 

"He was a tight, brisk Uttle man, with the air of 
an arrant old bachelor. He had an eye of great 
quickness and vivacity, with a drollery and lurking 
waggery of expression that was uresistible. ... He 
was evidently the wit of the family." 

Action : 

The action in this scene will center about the 
entertairmient of the village lads. Irving's 
Christmas sketches: Christmas, Christmas 
Eve, and Christmas Day oflFer many suggestions 
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for games, Christmas carols, and dances ap- 
propriate for the occasion. 

Some of the games are as follows: 

Hoodman blind. , 

Shoe the wild mare. 

Steal the white loaf. 

Hot cockles. 

Bob-apple. 

Burning the Christmas candles. 

Under the mistletoe. 

The afternoon's Christmas frolic might close with 
an old-fashioned square dance. 

II ' 

Original Christbias Carols 

For the last meeting of the English Club before 
Christinas, those of you who can, may write a Christ- 
mas wish in the form of a carol. Bring your carols to 
the club for reading. 

The club may vote for the best one. The winner 
might be given as a reward all the other carols bound 
together in the form of a Christmas booklet. 

If you cannot write one yourself, search through the 
Ubrary and bring a Christmas wish that some one else 
has written. Here is a Christmas carol written by a 
school girl of Passaic, New Jersey. Can you do as well? 

Because we can't be meeting as I wish, this Christinas 

day, 
I'll send the happiest greeting that my heart can find 

to say. 
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May this Yuletide find you merry, bringing gifts in 

lavish store, 
May it leave you, oh, so very much more merry than 

before. 

— Annette Mason. 



USING OTHER PRONOUNS 



RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

1. The man who invented the steamship was Robert 

Fulton. 

2. The steamboat which made the first trip up the 

Hudson was the Clermont. 

3. The trips thai were made by the Clermont took a 

long time. 

What is the antecedent of the pronoun who? Of 
the pronoun which? Of the pronoim that? 

The pronoun who refers to persons, the pronoun 
which to things, and the pronoun that to either per- 
sons or things. 

In the above sentence that refers to things; but in 
the sentence, ''He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty'', thatreiers to a person. 

Because they refer or relate directly to a noun or 
pronoun, who, which, and that are called relative 
pronouns, and the clauses which they introduce are 
relative ckmses. 

The word what is sometimes used as a relative 
pronoun. 
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As what part of speech is a relative clause used? 
How do you know? 

The pronoun who is used as the subject, so it is 
in the nominative case. The possessive is whose, 
and the objective whom. _ The pronouns whichy that, 
and what have no other forms, so they use the pos- 
sessive form of who. The forms of who are: 

Nominaiivej who. 
Possessive, whose. 
Objective, whom. 

Supply the relative pronouns in the following 
sentences. Name the antecedent of each. 

1. The soldier of I spoke fought at Belleau 

Wood. 

2. The aviators, airplane was lost in the Atlan- 

tic, were Hawker and Grieve. 

3. These daring men, were given up as lost, 

were picked up by a passing ship. 

4. The reception they received was an enthusi- 

astic one. 
6. 1919 was the year witnessed the most won- 
derful progress in aviation. 

6. The river now divides France and Germany 

is the Rhine. 

7. The Frenchman name is best loved by 

Americans is Lafayette. 

8. A statue erected by the French is located at the 

place from Lafayette started to America. 

9. It commemorates the services America 

rendered France in the World War. 
10. Edison is a man to great honor is due. 
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! 

The pronoun who refers to a person or persons; the pro- 
noun wMch refers to things ; and the pronoun that refers to 
either persons or things. 

II 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 

1. What is the answer to the question? 

2. Wfw is this boy behind you? 

3. Which is the book you want? 

What kind of sentences are these three? With 
what part of speech is each sentence begun? 

A pronoun that asks a question is an interrogative prcmouiu 

The interrogative pronouns are who, which, and what. 

Who is used for persons; which is used for persons 

or things; what is used for things. 

The forms of who are: 

Nominative, who. 
Possessive, whose. 
Objective, whom 

Use the correct interrogative pronoun in each 
blank in the following sentences. 



1. - 


— came into the room just then? 


2. - 


— '- is that man? 


3. - 


— were you speaking to? 


4. - 


— of you has done this? 


5. - 


— do you want to see? 


6. - 


— is the matter with you? 


7, 


— of the boys is the taller? 


8, - 


— are you going to do with it? 


9. — 


— hat is that? 


10. - 


— are you waiting for? 



^ 
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III 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 

1. Is this the book you are reading? 

2. No, that is the one. 

Notice that the pronouns this and that are used 
to point out the particular book. They are therefore 
called demonstrative pronouns. The word demonstra- 
tive means serving to show or point out. 

The pronoun this points out the book near at hand; 
that points out the one farther away. 

What is the plural form of this? of thatf 

Read the above sentences using the plural form 
of this and that. 

A pronoun that points out is a demonstrative pronoun. 
Demonstrative pronouns are adjective pronouns. 

The demonstrative pronouns are this, that, these, 
those. 

Use the correct demonstrative pronoun in each 
blank in the following sentences. 

1. ar3 my books, but on the table belong 

to Mary. 

2. Is — — the chair in which you usually sit? 

3. No, is my chair over there by the window. 

4. are good cherries, but Fred brought 

last week were the best I ever tasted. 

5. has been a warm summer. 

6. — — was the most exciting adventure I had. 
7. were difficult puzzles to solve but are 

easy ones. 

18—3 
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IV 
INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

1. Some of the balls were lost on the trip. 

2. Many of the children went to the circus. 

These pronouns do not relate to any definite person 
or thing, so they are called indefinite pronouns. 

Name the indefinite pronouns in the following 
sentences : 

1. Several of the boys in our class are going to camp. 

2. Each of the boys \^as required to make a speech. 

3. Much of the food was wasted. 

4. Neither of the girls was able to go. 

5. I will take both of you with me when I go. 

A pronoun that does not refer to any definite person or 
thing is an indefinite pronoun. 

Indefinite pronouns are also called adjective pronouns. 

Some of the indefinite pronouns are : 

any each much other 

aU either neither several 

another few none some 

both many one such 

Make sentences using each of these words as an 
indefinite pronoun. 



FINDING INTERROGATIVE, DEMONSTRATrVE, AND 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

1. Is this the right ro.ad? 

2. Yes, this road leads to the city. 
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In the first sentence the word this is used instead 
of the word road; therefore it is a pronoun. In the 
second sentence the word this serves a noun; there- 
fore it is an adjective. 

1. Many of the girls remained at home. 

2. Many girls remained at home. 

In the first sentence many is used instead of a noun; 
therefore it is a pronoun. In the second sentence 
many serves a noun; therefore it is an adjective. 

To decide whether these words are pronouns or 
adjectives, ask the question, ''Is it used instead of 
a noun, or does it serve a noun?" 

Name each pronoun in the foUowmg sentences and 
tell whether it is interrogative, demonstrative, or 
indefinite. Be careful not to name the adjectives. 

1. Which of the flowers did you plant last spring? 

2. These are the ones, on the left side of the walk. 

3. Did you plant these rose-bushes this year? 

4. Yes, I planted some of them. 

5. Who waters them for you? 

6. Several of the boys and girls help me. 

7. This is the cUmbing rose I brought from the 

country. 

8. Aren't these buds pretty? 

9. A few of them have begun to bloom, but I think 

we shall have a great many of the roses soon. 

10. Which flowers do you like the best? 

11. These leaves have been badly eaten. 

12. Those on this bush are more perfect. 

13. Which is the more delicate of these two roses? 

14. Many of both kinds die in winter. 
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SPEAKING WORDS CORRECTLY 

WH 

Form your lips for a whistle. 

Take a deep breath. 

Blow out through the rounded lips without making 
a whistling soimd. 

This is the correct way to pronounce the sound of 
wh. 

In this way prepare for the wh in the following 
words: 

Take a deep breath. 

Form your lips for a whistle. 

Blow out, then complete the word. 

when wheel 

where whirl 

while what 

which why 

white whistle 

Read the following sentence, giving the wh sound 
hx each word : ] 

While he whistled, the white wheels whirled, whir- 
ring, whizzing ceaselessly. 

Make other sentences containing as many wh words 
as possible. 

Read your sentences aloud. The rest of the class 
will act as critics, noting any failure to speak the wh 
correctly. 
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Follow up this exercise by watching your daily 
speech. Report wh words used and whether or not 
you are in the habit of speaking the words correctly. 

Find wh words in the poems in your book. Read 
aloud the lines containing such words, preparing each 
time for the wh sound as directed in this lesson. 

Notice that the failure to give h its place as a part 
oi wh in the following words makes a different word 
from the one intended. 

When mispronounced is wen, an unsightly growth. 
While mispronounced is wile, a trick. 
Which mispronounced is witch, a supernatural being. 
Why mispronounced is Y, a letter of the alphabet. 
What mispronounced is wot, an old English word 
meanihg know or knows. 

Can you think of any other words to add to this 
special list? 

8 
READING 

Lexington 

Slowly the mist o'er the meadow was creeping, 

Bright on the dewy buds gUstened the sun, 
When from his couch, while his children were sleeping. 
Rose the bold rebel and shouldered his gun. 

Waving her golden veil 

Over the silent dale. 
Bright looked the morning on cottage and spire; 

Hushed was his parting sigh, 

While from his noble eye 
Flashed the last sparkle of hberty's fire. 
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On the smooth green where the fresh leaf is springing^ 

Cahnly the first-born of glory have met. 
Hark! the death-volley around them is ringing! 
Look ! with their li^e-blood the young grass is wet 1 

Faint is the feeble breath, 

Murmuring low in death, 
''Tell to our sons how their fathers have died;" 

Nerveless the iron hand, 

Raised for its native land. 
Lies by the weapon that gleams at its side. 



Over the hillsides' the wild knell is tolling. 

From their far hamlets the yeomanry come; 
As through the storm-clouds the thunder-burst rolling, 
Circles the beat of the mustering drum. 

Fast on the soldier's path 

Darken the waves of wrath, — 
Long have they gathered and loud shall they fall; 

Red glares the musket's flash, 

Sharp rings the rifle's crash. 
Blazing and clanging from thicket and wall. 



Gayly the plume of the horseman was* dancing^ 
Never to shadow his cold brow again; 

Proudly at morning the war-steed was prancing. 
Reeking and panting he droops on the rem; 
Pale is the lip of scorn. 
Voiceless the trumpet horn. 

Torn is the sUken-f ringed red cross on high; 

Many a belted breast 
Low on the turf shall rest 

Ere the dark hunters the herd have passed by. 
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Snow-girdled crags where the hoarse wind is raving, 

Rocks where the weary floods murmur and wail, 
Wilds where the fern by the furrow is waving, 
Reeled with the echoes that rode on the gale; 

Far as the tempest thrills 

Over the darkened hills, 
Far as the sunshine streams over the plain, 

Roused by the tyrant band 

Woke all the mighty land. 
Girded for battle, from mountain to main. 

Green be the graves where her martyrs are lying! 
Shroudless and tombless they sank to their rest, 
While o'er their ashes the starry fold flying 

Wraps the proud eagle they roused from his nest. 

Borne on her Northern pine, 

Long o'er the foaming brine 
Spread her broad banner to storm and to sun; 

Heaven keep her ever free, 

Wide as o'er land and sea, 
Floats the fair emblem her heroes have won ! 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 



READING SILENTLY — GETTING THE THOUGHT 

Prepare to read this poem aloud. 

1. Remember that in order to give out the thought 
(read aloud) you must first get the thought yourself. 

2. Read the poem through silently, stanza l)y 
stanza. 

3. See if you can answer the following questions : 

When was the battle of Lexington fought? 
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• 

What lines in the poem suggest the time of 

year? 
Who was the bold rebel that shouldered his 

gun? 
What time of day is described in the first 

stanza? 
What does the poet mean by the yeomanry f 
What soldiers are described in the fourth 

stanza? How can you tell? 
How does the poet suggest defeat? 
What result of the battle is given in the sixth 

and seventh stanzas? 

4. If you cannot answer these questions or any 
other question that might be asked about the meaning 
of any sentence, ask questions. 

5. Are there any words you need to look up in the 
dictionary in order to understand the thought of 
the poem? 

6. Now read the poem through again silently. 

7. It will be interesting, after studying this poem, 
to read poems by Alfred Noyes, Rudyard Kipling, and 
Robert Bridges dealing with the friendship between 
England and America. 

II 

READING ALOUD — GIVING THE THOUGHf 

In your last lesson you read silently and talked 

about the poem Lexington to get the poet's meaning. 

In reading aloud, try to enter into the feeling of 
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the poem as well as into the thought. To do this, 
use your imagination to picture the scenes and to 
make the people and the action seem real. Compare 
this battle with those you have read about in the 
World War and other wars. If this were a poem telling 
about the battle of Chateau Thierry in which the 
Americans first took part, you would feel the thrill 
of battle as you read. In this poem, which tells of 
the first blood shed for liberty in the American Revo- 
lution, the same bravery is shown. 

Read clearly, giving each word its full value. 
Remember that free, open vowel sounds are necessary 
for clearness. 

Read the poem aloud stanza by stanza. Your 
classmates will correct mistakes when you have 
finished readmg. 



CHAPTER XV 

1 
STDDT OF THE SENTENCE AND PARAGRAPH 

The Single Combat 

I 

How many of you know the story of the Trojan 
War? In that great war, as in all other wars of 
ancient days, the battle was often decided by the 
single combat. Two heroes of the opposing sides met 
each other and fought to the death for the glory of 
their armies. Perhaps your teacher will read you the 
selection from the Iliad that tells of the single combat 
between Hector, greatest of all the Trojan heroes, and 
Ajax, one of the Grecian chieftains. 

He spake, and, brandishing his ponderous lance, 
Hurled it; and on the outer plate of brass. 
Which covered the seven bullock-hides, it struck 
The shield of Ajax. Through the brass and through 
Six folds of hides the irresistible spear 
Cut its swift way, and at the seventh was stopped. 
Then high-born Ajax cast his massive spear 
In turn, and drove it through the fair, round shield 
Of Priam's son. Through that bright buckler went 
The rapid weapon, pierced the well-wrought mail. 
And tore the linen tunic at the flank. 
But Hector stooped and thus avoided death. 
They took their spears again, and, coming close, 
Like lions in their hunger, or wild boars 
Of fearful strength, joined battle. Priam's son 

(270) 
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Sent his spear forward, striking in the midst 
The shield of Ajax, but it broke not through 
The brass; the metal turned the weapon's point. 
While Ajax, springing onward, smote the shield 
Of Hector, drave his weapon through, and checked 
His enemy's swift advance, and wounded him 
Upon the shoulder, and the black blood flowed. 
Yet not for this did plumM Hector cease. 
From combat, but went back, and, lifting up 
A huge, black, craggy stone that near him lay, 
Flung it with force against the middle boss 
Of the broad sevenfold shield that Ajax bore. 
The brass rang with the blow. Then Ajax raised 
A heavier stone, and whirled it, putting forth 
His arms' immeasurable strength: it brake 
Through Hector's shield as if a millstone's weight 
Had fallen. His knees gave way; he fell to earth 
Headlong; yet still he kept his shield. 

— The Uiadf Bryant's Translation. 

Abridged Edition, Riverside Literatwre Series, 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 

II * 

Later, in the days of King Arthur, two knights often 
met single handed to try their skiU in defense of the 
right. Tennyson in his Idylls of the King tells of the 
many single combats that Sir Lancelot, bravest of all 
the Knights of the Round Table, engaged in while 
wandering abroad redressmg human wrongs. 

One day. Sir Lancelot saw riding toward him a tall, 
strong Knight. 

''Halt!" he cried to the tall Knight. ''I hear thou 
hast done full despite and shame to the Knights of the 
Round Table. Stand, now, and defend thyself!" 
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"And you be of the Round Table, I defy you and 
all your fellowship/' replied the stranger Knight. 

They came together with great might and smote 
each other in the midst of their shields so that both 
their horses' backs broke under them. Then they 
leaped to the ground and drew their swords and gave 
each other many fimous strokes. This they did for 
two hours, when for very breath they paused a while. 
And then like two wild bulls they rushed at each other 
and gave each othier wound after wound, and never 
would theV rest. At la3t, the stranger Knight held his 
shield low for very weariness. 

Sir Lancelot leaped at him, seized him by the helmet, 
and slew him. And so Sir Lancelot again proved his 
prowess over all other Knights that rode abroad over 
the land. 

in 

These were thrilling fights, but perhaps the most 
daring of all single combats that the worid has yet 
seen was the duel in the air that took place during 
the battle of Vimy Ridge in the great World War. 
Judge for yourself of the following account. 

Captain Ball was the most famous of British aviators, 
and Captain Immelman was the greatest of the German 
aces. 

One day, Ball flew over the German lines and 
dropped this note : 

Captain Immelman : 

I challenge you to a man-to-man fight, to take place 
this afternoon at two o'clock. I will meet you ov^* 
the German lines. Have yoiw anti-aircraft guns with- 
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hold their fire while we decide which is the better man. 
The British guns will be silent. 

BaU. 

Soon afterwards Immelman dropped Ball his answer 
within the British Unes. 
Captain Ball: 

Your challenge is accepted. The German guns will 
not interfere. I will meet you promptly at two. 

Immelman. 

When the hour arrived, the guns ceased firing. The 
airplanes rose high in the air. Immelman flew higher 
than Ball, went into a nose dive and was just about to 
fire when Ball suddenly looped the loop and shot above 
his adversary. He fired. The bullets struck Immel- 
man. His plane caught fire and dropped to earth. 

Ball returned to his hangar, got a wreath of flowers, 
went into the air again, and dropped the wreath where 
Immelman had fallen dead. 



TALKING AND WRITING ABOUT THE STORIES 

I 

Read the story of the air battle between Captain 
Ball and Captain Immebnan again. Several of you 
mtay tell the story. 

What weapons were used by the aviators? Do you 
know how aviators are dressed for defense in battle? 

Look up the words ace and hangar in the dictionary. 
Do you find them? If not, how can you find out their 
meaning? 

Bring in lists of all the new words you know that 
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are used in connection with aviation. See if you can 
find them in the dictionary. Explain each term. 

n 

Read again the selection from the Iliad. Make a list 
of the parts of the armor worn by the Greek and 
Trojan chiefs. Make a list of the weapons used. 
Study these words by using the dictionary. 

Write a sentence telling about the armor worn by 
the Greeks. Write a sentence telling about the 
weapons used by the heroes of the Trojan War. How 
will you test your sentences? 

Write a short paragraph, giving a picture of Hector 
or A j ax as he is about to engage in single combat. 

Read your paragraphs aloud, one by one. 

Vote for the best one. 

Write the best one on the blackboard. The class 
will test the paragraph, sentence by sentence. 

Ill 

If you do not understand the meaning of the words 
despite, defy, fellowship as used in the second selection, 
ask your teacher to help you find out with the aid 
of a dictionary. 

Read again the story of Sir Lancelot's encounter 
with the Stranger Knight. You have all seen pictures 
of knights. Bring a pictiu^e to class if possible. What 
armor did knights wear? What weapons did they 
use? 
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Draw a picture in words of Sir Lancelot after he 
had vanquished his enemy. Try to make your com- 
rades see the picture just as plainly as if you were 
really drawing it on the blackboard for them. 



AT THE CLUB 

Talking About Air Flights 

How many of you have seen air flights? You have 
heard of daring feats in the air. Some of you may 
have seen some wonderful flights. Come to the next 
meeting prepared t6 tell about an air flight that you 
have seen or an air battle that you have heard about, 
or read about. See who can bring in the most thrilling 
story. 

4 

WRITING STORIES 

You may have seen or heard or read of other con- 
flicts or daring feats that you can tell about. The 
following topics may recall some such experience to you. 

1. A ThrilUng Rescue. 4. A Battle to the Death. 

2. A Dangerous Climb. 5. A Beast and Its Prey. 

3. Shooting the Rapids. 6. Capturing Big Game. 

Write a paragraph, telling the story. If your 
story cannot be told in one paragraph, make an outline 
of paragraph topics. 

Test your sentences and your paragraphs. 
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IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS 

Have you ever thought that you would like to know 
some of the people whom you have read about in 
stories and in history?* If you were to meet one of 
them, what would f you say to him? What do you 
think he would say to you? 

Write the conversation you might have with one of 
the following: 

1. The Pied Piper. 

2. The Snow Image. 

3. Ichabod Crane. 

4. Your favorite character in story. 

5. Your favorite hero in history. 

6. A former President. 

7. A soldier just returned from France. 

8. A Belgian orphan. 

9. An aviator. • 

10. The baseball champion. 

2. Write in dramatic form a conversation on some 
particular topic between: 

1. Theodore Roosevelt and Daniel Boone. 

2. Christopher Columbus and Captain John Smith. 

3. Woodrow Wilson and George Washington. 

4. Lafayette and General Pershing. 

5. Clara Barton and a Red Cross Nurse. 

7. Joan of Arc and Marshal Foch. 

8. Martha Washington and Dr. Anna Shaw. 

Be careful to choose a topic which would be of 
interest to both persons. 
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REVIEWING DIRECT QUOTATIONS 

In writing direct quotations try to use some other 
verb than said; as, The man said, "I am drowning". 
What verb would express the idea more forcefully? 

1. Line up for a word match. The object will be 
to use a substitute word for said in a sentence. If 
you fail to give a sentenccj you must take your seat. 

2. Write direct quotations using some of the follow- 
ing verbs : 



added 


exclaimed 


admitted 


continued 


answered 


murmured 


whined 


demanded 


asked 


implored 


began 


entreated 


repeated 


suggested 


begged 


requested 


called 


interrupted 


complained 


replied 


cried 


responded 



BUILDING A VOCABULARY 

ADJECTIVES 



A Visit to the Haunted House 

Nine boys answered the sum- 
mons. So suddenly had they been aroused from their 
Id— 3 
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sleep, that they forgot for a moment that this 



was the day for the hike to the 

haunted house. From the hour when these boys, new 
to Camp Wauwinet, had boarded the train in company 
with last-year's campers, until they had snuggled 
down in their sleeping-bags the night before, they had 
listened with breath to hints of happen- 
ings at the old stone house. The chill of the air, 

as they hurriedly donned their outfit in 

camp fashion and sleepily rolled their blankets and 

made up their packs under the direction of their 

councilors, lent a atmosphere to the beginning of 

their journey through the woods. 

The day continued and . As they threaded 

their way along the , trail, over leaves 

and carpets of pine needles, the woodsmen 

thrilled at the sound of birds moving among the 

branches of the trees, and started as a garter snake 

crossed their path. 

Only when they stopped for the ^ 

meal, were the boys able wholly to throw oflf the 

dread inspired by the tales of the house with 

which the boys had fed their imaginations 

the night around the camp fire. Do you 

know of anything so likely to make a boy forget 

everything .as building a fire and helping in the 

preparation of a picnic-luncheon. Bacon and griddle- 
cakes disappeared with such rapidity, and in 

such quantities as only a seasoned camp director 

could look upon unmoved. 

The fifteen-mile hike proceeded by stages. As 

they neared their destination, the rain came down in 

torrents. Suddenly the path widened, and a 

moment later they came out into a clearing. Although 
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clouds made it seem 



eyes of the nine boys 



it was only six o^clock, the. — 
miuch later, and when the — 

rested upon the gray stone house, overshadowed 

by oaks and pine trees, they felt that the 

boys back in camp had not exaggerated the horrors of 

the place. But the voice of Mr. Truesdale, the 

director of Camp Wauwinet, inviting them to enter, 
throw off their packs, and help to get supper, made 

them forget for the time the possibihties of this 

house in the depths of the woods. 

From the list of adjectives given fill in the blanks in 
the narrative. Do not use the same adjective twice. 

Then complete the story, telling what happened 
in the haunted house after the boys had gone to bed. 
Use as many adjectives as possible suggesting an 
imusual and ghostly atmosphere. ' 

Before teUing your ending, write a list of adjectives, 
not in the given list, that will help to make the desired 
impression. New adjectives, may be written on the 
blackboard for the class to use. 



huge 


drowsy 


ghostly 


taJI 


long-anticipated 


curious 


imbelievable marvelous 


grQesoiTie 


abnormal 


fascinating 


timid 


moist 


soggy 


winding 


narrow 


gloomy 


misty 


easy 


dim 


fitting 


normal 


careful 


tramping 


damp 


strange 


bated 


famous 


soimd 


early-morning 


mysterious 


true 


previous 


noon-day 


slippery 


older 


lively 


glowing 


lonesome 




heavy 


cheery 


thrilling 




weird 


cloudy 


young 
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II 

USING THE WORDS KIND AND SORT 

I do Lot enjoy this kind of book. 

Henry prefers that sort of pencils. 

Notice that kind and sort are both singular. A 
modifying phrase does not make them plural. 

Always use this or that with the words kind and sort 
If the plural of kind or sort is used, of course you must 
use these or those. 

Supply the correct form in the following sentences. 

1. We don't use kind of language in our school. 

2. sort of baseball suits me. 

3. kinds of submarines are very interesting. 

4. kind of airplane carries passengers. 

5. sort of exercise is not good for you. 

The words kind and sort are singular, and are served by 
the singular adjectives this and that. 

8 

REVIEWiNG CAPITAL LETTERS AND MARKS 

OF PUNCTUATION 

From Ocean to Ocean 

In July, 1919, the United States Army started its 
first transcontinental trip by motor truck. 

The truck companies consisted of forty-two army 
trucks, five passenger cars, and a number of motor- 
cycles, ambulances, tank-trucks, mobile field-kitchens, 
repair shops, and searchhght trucks. There were 
fifty-seven vehicles in all. 

The convoy was under the direction of Brigadier- 
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General Charles B. Drake, chief of the Motor Trans- 
port Corps, who planned the route from Washington 
to San Francisco along the Lincoln Highway, After 
leaving Washington, the convoy proceeded west via 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Canton, Ohio; Omaha, Neb.; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Carson City, Nev. ; and Sacramento, 
Calif., to the golden gate at Oakland. 

The distance crossed was about thirty-three hundred 
miles through ten states extending from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean. Imagine what, the pioneers who 
crossed the continent in prairie schooners would have 
thought of this new method of traveUng along the 
great highway dedicated to the memory of our Civil 
War President, who was himself a pioneer of the Middle 
West. 

How many sentences are in the above story? With 
what kind of letter does each sentence begin? 

Find capital letters in other places in the story. 
Make a list of the states through which the convoy 
passed; of the cities. Write the name of the capital 
of your state; of the largest city of your state; of the 
largest city in the United States. Write the names 
of all the states that you can remember. 

What title is used in the story? Give the titles 
of some people that you know. What is the highest 
title in the Army? In the Navy? Write five dif- 
ferent titles with the names of the people to whom 
they belong. 

The first word of a sentence begins with a capital letter. 

All proper nouns begin with capital letters. 

The names of the months begin with capital letters. 
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In the third paragraph notice the marks before 
and after Pa. Tell why you think that the comma 
is necessary; the period; the semicolon. 

Find these marks m other places m the paragraph. 
Why is the period not used after Ohio, Iowa, and Utah? 

Tell why the comma is used in the second para- 
graph, after trucks^ cars, motor-cycleSf etc. 

Why is the semicolon used after the names of the 
states? 

A comma is used to separate parts of addresses or dates. 

A comma is used to separate words in a series. 

A period is used at the end of a sentence which makes a 
statement. 

A period is used after an abbreviation. 

A semicolon is used to separate two or more expressions 
containing commas. 



CHAPTER XVI 



OUTLINING AND WORD STUDY 

Whistling Dick's Christmas Stocking 

1. A small, ruffled, brown-breasted bird, sitting upon 
a dogwood sapling, began a soft, throaty, tender little 
piping in praise of the dew which entices foolish worms 
from their holes. But suddenly he stopped, and sat 
with his head turned sidewise, Ustening. 

2. From the path along the levee there burst forth a 
jubilant, stirring, buoyant, thrilling whistle, loud and 
keen and clear as the cleanest notes of the piccolo. 
The soaring sound rippled and trilled and arpeggioed 
as the songs of wild birds do not. But it had a wild 
free grace that, in a way, reminded the small brown 
bird of something familiar, but exactly what, he could 
not tell. There was in it the bird call, or reveille, that 
all birds know; but a great waste of lavish, unmeaning 
things that art had added and arranged, besides, and 
that were quite puzzling and strange. And the little 
brown bird sat with his head on one side until the 
sound died away in the distance. 

3. The httle bird did not know that the part of that 
strange warbling that he understood was just what 
kept the warbler without his breakfast; but he knew 
very well that the part he did not understand did not 
concern him, so he gave a Uttle flutter of his wings and 
swooped down hke a brown bullet, upon a big fat 
worm that was wriggling along the levee path. 

Roads of Destiny. * *'* 

Doubleday, Page & Company. 

(283) 
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• I 
Practice in Outlining 

Read the selection through silently. 

Why is it divided into three paragraphs? What 
is the paragraph thought of each? What two things 
do you find out about the bird^s morning song in 
paragraph 1? 

Outline the thought of paragraph 1 as follows: 

1. The bird's morning song: 

(a) Description. 
(6) Purpose. 

What two things about the whistler's song are 
described in paragraph 2? 

Outline the thought of paragraph 2 as follows: 

2. The whistler's song: 

(a) The things the bird knew, 

(6) The things the bird did not know. 

What does the last paragraph tell about? How 
many sentences does it contain? How many topics 
will you place in your outline? 

Write the paragraph thought as a topic in the 
outline, thus: 

3. The bird's breakfast. 

Now write the complete outline on the blackboard. 
Close your books and from the outline on the 
blackboard tell the incident in three paragraphs. 
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Word Study 

Write a list of the words describing the bird's song. 

Write a list of the words describing the man's 
whistling. 

What parts of speech are these words? Make 
sentences using them to describe a song or a violin 
solo that you have heard on the Victrola. 

2 
PICTURE STUDY 



Have you ever attended races like those in the 
pictures? It so, tell about the one you have witnessed. 

Perhaps you have been to other races. Tell your 
classmates about them. 



BETTER ENGLISH 



1. Write a paragraph explaining the good points 
about a contest that you have seen. 

2. Write a paragraph giving reasons to protfe that 
inter-school contests are not good for the pupil. 



LETTER WRITING 

1. Write to the president of the debating society of 
another school, proposing an inter-school debate. 

2. Write a note accepting the challenge of another 
team for a tennis match. 

3. Write a letter to your classmates urging them 
to subscribe to the school magazine. 

Before exchanging your letters, test them as to the 
use of punctuation marks and capital letters in the 
different parts of the letter. 
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Criticise each other's letters as to both content and 
form. 

Be sure not to overlook any mistakes. 

4 

FINISHING A STORY 

Now Tom is the most popular boy in our school. 
At first, no one would go with him. But one day — 

Finish the story by telling how Tom became a hero 
in the eyes of the school. 



FOR DICTATION AND COPYING 

And for your country, boy, and for that flag, never ^ 
dream a dream but of serving her as she bids you, 
though the service carry you through a thousand 
terrors. No matter what happens to you, no matter 
who flatters you or who abuses you, never look at 
another flag. Remember, that behind all these men 
you have to do with, — ^behind officers, and government, 
and people even — ^there is the country Herself, your 
country, and that you belong to Her as you belong to 
your own mother. 

— Edward Everett Hale. 

Your teacher will dictate this exercise. When you 
have finished, open your books and compare what 
you have written with the quotation. Correct your 
errors. 

From what book is this quotation taken? Have 
you read it? 
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6 

AT THE CLUB 

St. Valentine's Day 

Prepare to celebrate St. Valentine's day at the club. 

Write valentine verses and bring them to the club. 
Collect all the verses and redistribute them to the 
class. Each member is to receive a verse. Read the 
verse that is given to you. When they have all been 
read, vote for the best one. Guess who wrote the 
winning verse. 



VERB FORMS 



REGULAR AND IRREGULAR VERBS 

Present Past Complete 

twinkle twinkled twinkled 

work worked worked 

Notice the past and the complete forms of these 
two verbs? What letter is added to make the past and 
complete forms of twinkle? How are the past and 
complete forms of work made? The complete form of 
the verb is also called the perfect form. 

A verb which makes its past and complete forms by 
adding ed or d to the present form is a regular verb. 

Present Past Complete 

faU feU fallen 

sing sang sung 
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Notice that the verbs fall and sung change the 
vowels to make the past tense. Notice, also, the 
complete form of each. Are these regular verbs? 
Why not? 

A verb which does not make its past and complete 
forms by addmg ed or d to the present form is an 
irregular verb. 

Study the following irregular verbs. 



Present 


Past 


Complete 


Present 


Past 


Complete 


break 


broke 


broken 


lend 


lent 


lent 


bring 


brought 


brought 


ring 


rang 


ning 


burst 


burst 


burst 


say 


said 


said 


catch 


caught 


caught 


qj;iow 


showed 


shown 


choose 


chose 


chosen 


shut 


shut 


shut 


cast 


cast 


cast 


sink 


sank 


sunk 


drink 


drank 


dnmk 


swim 


swam 


swum 


drive 


drove 


driven 


swing 


swung 


swung 


eat 


ate 


eaten 


speak 


spoke 


spoken 


feed 


fed 


fed 


take 


took 


taken 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


teach 


taught 


taught 


give 


gave 


given 


think 


thought thought 


grow 


grew 


grown 


wear 


wore 


worn 


hide 


hid 


hidden 


wind 


wound 


wound 


know 


knew 


known 


write 


wrote 


written 



Write sentences containing the complete forms of 
five of these verbs. 

Most verbs form their past and complete forms by adding 
ed or d to the present fonxL These are regular verbs. 

Some verbs form their past and complete forms by chang- 
ing the vowel in the present form, or by making some other 
change in the word. These are irregular verbs. 
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II 

FORMS SHOWING TENSE 

1. The red-bird whistles. 

2. He whistled gaily this morning. 

3. He has whistled every morning this week. 

1. Constance draws well. 

2. She drew a spray of honeysuckle yesterday. 

3. She has drawn many things aromid her home. 

Notice that the verb changes its form in order to 
show a change in time. The time shown by a verb 
is called the tense of the verb. 

In the first sentence, the verb shows that the red- 
bird whistles now; therefore, it shows the present time 
or present tense. 

The verb in the second sentence shows that he 
performed the action at some past time; therefore, 
it is in the past tense. 

The verb in the third sentence shows that the action 
is completed or perfected; therefore, it is in the perfect 
tense. 

The present, past, and complete forms are the 
principal parts of the verb. 

Name the verb tenses in the second group of sen- 
tences. Notice the difference between the past and 
the complete forms of the verbs whistle and draw. 
Notice also that both verbs use the word has to help 
the complete form. The words has, havCy and had 
help the complete form of the verb to make the perfect 
tenses. 



-J 
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The present, past, and complete fonns of the verb are 
called the principal parts. From these parts, all the tenses 
can be made. 



in 



PRACTICE IN THESE FORMS 



Present 



Past 



Complete 



smg 


sa,ng 


sung 


do 


did 


done 




saw 


seen 


COTTie 


came 


come 


go 


went 


gone 


choose 


chose 


chosen 


take 


took 


taken 


fly 


flew 


flown 


lay 


laid 


laid 


set 


set 


set 


flow 


flowed 


flowed 


begin 


began 


begun 



In the follQwing sentences, supply the correct form 
of one of the verbs in the above list. The present 
form is given in parentheses. Remember that the 
past form must not have has, have, or had to help it; 
but the complete, form cannot be used without one 
of these words. 

1. Anna (come) into the school room this morning 
and (lay) her books on her desk. Then she (go) into 
the cloak-room where she (see) Nellie. 

2. "Have you (see) Miss Clark this morning? '^ she 
asked. 

3. "No, but I am sure she has (come)," replied 
Nellie. "I think she has (go) into the assembly hall." 
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4. "Have you (do) your arithmetic?'' asked Anna. 

5. '* Yes, I (take) the examples home last night/' 

6. "I wish I had (take) them home," said Anna; 
**but I (go) home without them." • 

7. Just then Miss Clark (come) in, and when the 
children had (take) their seats, she (begin) school. 

8. The pupils (choose) their own morning hymn, 
which they (sing) with great pleasure. 

9. Then Miss Clark (begin) the geography lesson by 
asking in which direction the James river (flow) after 
it left the mountains. 

10. The morning session closed with a talk about the 
airplane that had (fly) across the ocean. 

IV 
OTHER TENSE FORMS 

Present Past Complete 

sing sang sung 

There are many tense forms, but they are all made 
from the principal parts of the verb. 

The child sings — present. 
The child sang — past. 
The child vrill sing — future. 

The child has sung— present perfect. 

The child had sung — past perfect. 

The child will have sung — future perfect. 

The tense which is called present shows that the child 
sings td'day. The tense which is called past shows that 
he sang yesterday. The tense' which is called future 
shows that he will sing to-morrow. Notice that the 
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future tense has the word mil as a helper. Sometimes 
the word shall is used instead. 

These three tenses are easy to understand. The 
other three are harder. 

What word is used in naming the three remaining 
tenses? The word perfect means complete or finished, 
and these three tenses are made from the complete 
form of the verb combined with the verb helpers has, 
had, and will have. 

The tense which is called present perfect shows that 
the child sang yesterday and still sings Uh-day; or sang 
this morning and still sings this afternoon. In other 
words, he has sung all day. That is, the present perfect 
tense shows action begun at some past time and still 
going on, or just completed, at the present time. 

The tense which is called past perfect shows that, 
though the child cried yesterday, he had sung the day 
before yesterday. That is, the past perfect tense shows 
action which took place earlier than another past action. 

The tense which is called future perfect shows that, if 
the child keeps on singing to-morrow as weU as to-day, 
he will have sung every day for a week. That is, the 
future perfect tense shows action that has gone on for 
some time, but must be completed before some future 
act or some- definite future time. 

The first group of progressive tenses shows action 
going on to-day, yesterday, or to-morrow. The second 
groups shows action going on and reaching completion 
before a past, a present, or a futiu^e time. 

20—3 
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USING THE TENSES CORRBCTLr 

Sometimes people make the mistake of using a past 
tense when they should use a past perfect, or a present 
perfect when they should use a past. You must leam 
to know the differences between these tenses. 

1. The artist lived in New York for many years, but 

for the last five years he has lived in Boston. 

2. His friend, however, has always lived in Boston. 

3. When the artist moved to Boston, he sold the house 

m which his father and grandfather had lived. 

In the first sentence, what verb shows action finished 
in the past? In what tense is that verb? Find two 
verbs in the same tense in the third sentence. 

What verbs in the first and second sentences show 
action which was begun in the past and is still going on? 
In what tense are these verbs? Why would it be wrong 
to use the past tense in the second sentence? If you 
did so, what would it show about the artist's friend? 

What verb in the third sentence shows action which 
took place before the artist moved to Boston or sold 
his house? In what tense is this verb? It would be 
wrong to use the past tense of this verb^ because that 
would make its action take place at the same time with 
the artist's action. In order to show a time earlier 
than a past time, you must use the past perfect tense. 

In the following sentences, supply the past, present 
perfect, or past perfect tenses of the verbs in parentheses 
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1. Wh^i the children (reach) home, they found that 

the family (go) out and (lock) the door. 

2. My father (buy) this house ten years ago and we 

(live) in it ever since. 

3. The Allies (fight) the Germans for almost three 

years before the United States (come) into the 
World War. ' 

4. The letter which I (receive) from my mother 

yesterday was m answer to one which I (write) 
to her last week. 

5. Since we (leave) home last week, I (write) a letter 

every day. 

6. Yesterday the children (build) a sand-castle on 

the beach; but this morning when they (come) 
out to play they (find) that the waves (wash) 
their castle away. 

7. During their vacation at the seashore they (pick) 

up many shells, which they are going to take 
home with them. 

8. The children (enjoy) this holiday, because they 

never (go) to the seashore before. 

9. Until they (come) to Maine this summer, they 

never (see) the ocean. 

The child is singing — present progressive. 
The child was singing — ^past progressive. 
The child vyill he singing— iuiv^e progressive. 

The child has been singing — present perfect progres- 
sive. 

The child had been singing — ^past perfect progressive. 

The child vrUl have been singing--^{\xtuTe perfect pro- 
gressive. 
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These are called the progressive tenses because they 
represent the act as continumg or progressing. 

LEARNING TO ANALYZE SENTENCES 

L Considerable damage was done to an automobile 
when the engme caught fire yesterday afternoon. 

2. The car, which was a Maxwell sedan, belonged to 

Mr. PhilUps. 

3. Nobody was injiu*ed. 

4. If a fire extinguisher had been handy, the car 

would have been saved. 

5. Mr. Phillips and his family were startmg on a 

trip to the mountams when the accident occurred. 

6. Now they must stay at home until a new car can 

be purchased. 

7. Perhaps they will* not have the new car before 

the vacation is over. 

8. The children will be very much disappointed, for 

they had looked forward for a long time to this 
pleasant trip. 



Name the two parts of a sentence. Tell what eacn 
part does. 

Give the subject and the predicate of each of the 
sentences above. 

Name the simple subject and the verb in each sen- . 
tence. What do you call the simple subject and the 
verb? • 
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What is the work of the other words or groups of 
words m a sentence? 

The separation of a sentence mto the master words 
and the words or groups of words that serve them is 
called analysis. 

II 

Read the first sentence. How is the clause used? 
What kind of sentence is it? 

What is the simple subject? The verb? 

What adjective modifies the simple subject? 

Read the phrase and the clause which modify the 
verb. 

What kind of phrase is it? What kind of clause? 
How do you know? 

Analyze the other sentences by telling : 

1. The kind of sentence. 

2. Subject. 

3. Predicate. 

4. Simple subject. 
•5. Verb. 

6. Predicate noim or object of the verb (if there is 

any). 

7. Modifiers of simple subject. 

8. Modifiers of verb. 

9. Modifiers of predicate noim or object of the verb. 

The analysis of a sentence is its separation into the master 
words and the words or groups of words that modify or serve 
fhem. 
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USING SO— AS 

1. Tom is ds tall ds Henry. 

2. Henry is not so tall as Fred. 

What two little words are used to make the com- 
parison between Tom and Henry in the first sentence? 
What words make the comparison in the second sen- 
tence? What part of speech are these words? 

When the adverbs as — as and so — as are used 
together to make comparisons, they are called correla- 
tives. 

What do you find out about Tom and Henry in the 
first sentence? What do you find out about Henry and 
Fred in the second sentence? 

When likeness is shown between the things compared, 
the correlatives as — as are used. 

When difference is shown between the things com- 
pared, the correlatives so-^as are used. When differ- 
ence is shown, what word precedes so? 

It is always correct to say: 
Henry is not so tall as Fred. 

It is never correct to say: 
Henry is not as tall as Fred. 

Read the following sentences for practice in correct 
usage. , 
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1. If I am not so tall as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
And not half so spry. 

2. It isn't so warm as it was yesterday. 

3. It wasn't so diflScult as I had expected. 

4. Jack is not so studious as Frank. 

5. He is not so strong as he used to be. 

Supply the correct correlative in each of the following 
sentences . 

1. The Library is not large a building as the 

Art Gallery. 

2. Dick cannot jimip high sis Tom. 

3. He can run fast as any of the boys. ^ 

4. This book is not interesting as the one I had 

last week. 

5. I can read rapidly as Helen. 

6. He is not sure about it as he was. 

7. The river is not deep here as it is farther 

down. 

8. I am not likely to take cold as you are. 

10 
USING THE SEMICOLON 

A horse requires a great deal of care; for example, 
he must be properly fed, he must be blanketed in cold 
weather, and he must not be overworked or overdriven. 

Sometimes a list of examples of a statement made 
in a sentence is introduced by the words for example, 
namely, or that is or by the abbreviations e. g., viz., or 
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i. e.f which stand for Latin words that mean the same 
thing as the EngUsh words. 

What mark is used before the words for example? 
What mark follows them? * 

A semicolon is used before for example, namely, that is, 
e. g., viz., and i. e. when these expressions introduce ex- 
amples of a statement. 

A comma follows these expressions when used in this way. 

Write the following sentences, using semicolons and 
commas where they are needed. 

L Many birds live whoEy on insects namely martins, 
wrene, vireos, warblers, whip-poor-wills, and 
humming-birds. 

2. If the cost of the shed is too great, you may 

reduce it in several ways for example you may 
use thinner boards, or you may make the shed 
a foot lower. 

3. Doctor Dobson divides bats into two classes 

namely the Great Bats, which Uve in tropical 
countries and feed on fruit, and the Smaller 
Bats, which live in all parts of the world and 
feed on insects. 

4. Lions and tigers are carnivorous animals that is 

they feed entirely on the flesh and blood of other 
animals. 

5. The puma, or American lion, has several other 

names namely panther, ''painter", and cougar. 

6. The cat is a good foster mother that is she not 

only takes care of her own young, but she has 
been known to rear squirrels, dogs, rats, ducks, 
chickens, and even small birds. 
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11 

USING THE VOICE 

» 

MIXED VOWEL SOUNDS 
ew OH U 

What two mixed vowel sounds have you learned? 

Tell the simple or pripaary sounds which are blended 
to make them, speaking these soimds clearly. 

GivQ five words containing the first of the mixed 
vowel sounds. 

Give five words containing the second of the mixed 
vowel sounds. 

The sound of ew in few or x* in fitel is another mixed 
vowel soimd. 

Stand for the breathing exercise. Take a deep 
breath. Breathe out the sound of u. 

Watch your vocal organs and listen carefully in 
making this sound. You will find that the sound is 
made up of ee and do. 

Take another deep breath. Breathe out, giving the 
vowel sounds separately at first, then blending them 
gradually into one vowel sound before the breath 
is exhausted. This is the vowel sound in the following 
words: 

ttine, (not toon) dew (du, not doo) 

duke, (not dook) new (nu, not noo) 

few usually 

literature introduce 

produce reduce 

ftiel Tuesday 
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How many of the words in the list have you been 
in the habit of speaking correctly? 

In how many* of them have you incorrectly used the 
primary vowel sound o5 as in noon, instead of the 
mixed vowel sound ee+oo? 

Make a sentence for each word in the list. Read 
your sentences aloud, watching carefully to see that 
you do not use the primary vowel sound 65 in place 
of the mixed vowel soimd e^+6d. 

Add words to the list. 

Report at your Better Speech Club meetings your 
observations on the correct and mcorrect pronuncia- 
tion of words containing the soimd of u or ew. Observe 
yoiu* own pronimciation of such words. 

Watch your own speech especially for literature^ 
introduce, and new. These are words which you use 
frequently and are apt to speak incorrectly. 

Read the following lines, pronouncing the mixed 
vowel sound correctly: 

1. Shall the same tragedy be played anew? 

2. And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in time, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 
3o The train on which they were coming was due at 
three o'clock, and when it failed to arrive on time 
we became very impatient. At ten minutes after 
three, however, the whistle blew, and we knew 
that the express was coming around the curve. 
When at last it pulled into the station and father 
and mother got off, we fairly flew to meet them. 



_j 
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12 
FOR READING 

Signs of Spring 

Laughing skies of deepest blue, 
Grass-blades dipped in sparkling dew, 
Nature garmented anew, 
Birds a-wing,— 
Tis spring! 

Laughing eyes of brown and blue, 
Faces all of ruddy hue, * 
Marbles twirling; baseball due. 

Ropes a-swing,- 

'Tis spring! 

— C. /. Orr. 

Be sure to give the right sound in reading the words 
ending in ew and ue. It is the sound of u not do. 

Practice speaking these words before reading the 
poem aloud. 



CHAPTER XVII 



TELLING IMAGINARY HAPPENINGS 

I 

It is interesting to compare the account of the real 
trip recorded in the ship's log of the dirigible that 
crossed the Atlantic, July, 1919, with that of the 
Journal kept during the imaginary trip across the 
Atlantic told about in Poe's story. The Balloon HoaXy 
first published in the New York Sun, April 13, 1844. 

The account of the imaginary voyage was originally 
published as a matter of fact in the New York Sun, 
April 13, 1844, for a practical joke, under the following 
headlines: 

ASTOUNDING NEWS BY EXPRESS via NORFOLK 
THE ATLANTIC CROSSED IN 3 DAYS! 



Signal Triumph of Mi*. Monck Mason's Flying Machine. Arrival at 
Sullivan's Island, near Charleston, S. C, of Mr. Mason, Mr. 
Robert Holland, Mr. Henson, Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, and Four 
others in the Sterling Balloon, "Victoria," after a Passage of 
Seventy-five Horn's from Land to Land! 



FULL PARTICULARS OF THE VOYAGE! 

People were really deceived for a short time, and there 
was a mad demand for the only paper in which the 
great news was printed. The story was afterwards 
pubUshed as The Balloon Hoax. 

(304) 
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Now it has come true. Surely, truth is stranger 
than fiction ! 

From the Journal 

Saturday, April the 6th, P. S. by Mr. Ainsworth. 

The last nine hours have been unquestionably the 
most exciting of my life. I can conceive nothing more 
sublimating than the strange peril and novelty of an 
adventure such as this. May God grant that we 
succeed! I ask not success for mere safety to my in- 
significant person, but for the sake of human knowledge 
and for the vastness of the triimaph. And yet, the 
feat is only so evidently feasible that the sole wonder 
is why men have scrupled to attempt it before. One 
single gale such as now befriends us — ^and the voyage 
will be easily borne, in that period, from coast to 
coast. In view of such a gale, the broad Atlantic be- 
comes a mere lake. I am more struck, just now, with 
the supreme silence which reigns in the sea beneath 
us, notwithstanding its agitation, than with any other 
phenomenon presenting itself. The waters give up no 
voice to the heavens. The inmiense flaming ocean 
writhes and is tortured uncomplainingly. The moun- 
tainous surges suggest the idea of innumerable dumb 
gigantic fiends struggling in unpotent agony. In a 
night such as this is to me, a man lives, Uves a whole 
century of ordinary life, nor would I forego the raptur- 
ous dehght for that of a whole century of ordinary 
existence. 

Tuesday, the 9th, one P. M. We are in full view of 
the low coast of South Carolina. The great problem 
is accompUshed. We have crossed the Atlantic, fairly 
and easily, crossed it in a balloon! God be praised! 
Who shall say that anything is impossible hereafter? 
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t 

11 

The following is taken from the log of the R-34 
which was the first dirigible to sail without interrup- 
tion across the Atlantic. 

''life in the keel of a large, rigid airship is by no 
means impleasant. There is very little noise or vibra- 
tion except when one is directly over the power imits — 
a total absence of wind and, except in the early hoiu« 
of dawn, greater warmth than in the surrounding 
atmosphere. 

"Getting into one's hammock is rather an acro- 
batic feat, especially if it is slung high, but this becomes 
easy with practice. Preventing oneself from falling out 
is a thing one must be careful about in a service air^p 
like the R-34. There is only a thin outer cover of 
fabric on the underside of the keel on each side of the 
walking way, and the luckless individual who tips out 
of his hammock would, in all probability, break right 
through this and soon find himself in the Atlantic. 

''It is surprising, the amount of exercise one can get 
on board an airship of this size. The keel is about 600 
feet long, and one is constantly running about from one 
end to the other. There are also steps in a vertical 
ladder to the top of the ship for those who feel energetic 
or have duty up there. By the time it comes one's 
turn to go to bed, he generally finds himself very sleepy, 
and the warmth of his sleeping bag and the hum of 
engines soon send him to sleep." 

Baltimore Sun, July 7, 1919. 

Imagine you have made a trip in an airship. Write 
a paragraph on My Experience in an Airship. 
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III 

In Gulliver^ 8 Travels, Dean Swift wrote, of Gulliver's 
journeys into strange, imaginary lands, and of the 
amazing discoveries he made there. Long ago, Sir 
John Mandeville wrote of his wonderful travels in 
China and of his curious experiences there. Jules 
Verne, in his 20,000 Leagues under the Sea foreshad- 
owed the submarine. Other men have written ^of trips 
to the moon, to Mars, and to other planets. 

You may write an account of some imaginary trip 
you would like to take to some far away region. For 
instance to: 

1. The North Pole. 

2. The South Pole. 

3. The Mopn. 

4. The Planet Mars. 

5. The Land of the Midnight Sun. 

6. The Land of the Cherry Blossoms. 

7. The Heart of Africa. 

8. The Desert of Sahara. 

9. The Jungles of India. 

10. The Wilds of South America. 

11. The Peaks of the Rockies. 

12. The Steppes of Russia. 

13. The Gold Fields of Alaska. 

14. An Uninhabited Island. 

15. A Land of Volcanoes. 

Try to interest your audience, for these stories are 
to be read to your classmates. 
The class may vote for the most thrilling story. 
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HEROES OF THE AIR 

The New Roland 

You have read of the knightly deeds of Roland, and 
of how he became the national hero of France. During 
the World War, a young French aviator performed 
such brave deeds in battles in the air that all France 
began to call him their knight of the air, their Roland 
come to life again. 

This young knight was Guynemer. He died for 
his country, fighting in a great air battle. His deeds 
will be told in song and story for all time to come. 
Here is what a school girl of France wrote when the 
news of his death made France mourn. 

Guynemer is the Roland of our epoch. Like Roland, 
he was. very vaUant, and Uke Roland, he died for 
France. But his exploits are not a legend, like those of 
Roland; they are more splendid when told in simple 
truth than if they had been invented. For his glorifi- 
cation, there is to be written in the Pantheon his own, 
among the other great names. His aeroplane is placed 
in the InvaUdes. At our school a day is consecrated 
to him; we have his portrait on our wall; we have 
learned his last citation in the army orders as a lesson; 
we have traced his name for penmanship. 

Roland was the pattern of the chevaliers of another 
age. Guynemer becomes the pattern of the French 
of to-day, and all will try to follow his example. I 
indeed shall never forget him ; I shall keep the remem- 
brance that he, like my dear papa, died for France. 
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What daring young American aviator died fighting 
for France? Do you know the story of his last fight? 
If not, ask some one to tell it to you. 

Find out all you can about Quentin Roosevelt. 
Come prepared to tell the class to-morrow some inter- 
esting fact in his life. 

Read over again the French girPs appreciation of 
Guynemer. 

Write a paragraph in praise of Quentin Roosevelt. 



AVIATION DAY AT THE CLUB 

Prepare to hold three club meetings for the purpose 
of discussing aviation. At the first, come prepared 
to talk about The Different Types of Aircraft. 

At the second, prepare talks on The Use of Aircraft in 
the World's War. 

At the third, give accounts of the first flights across 
the Atlantic. 



A STORY TO PLAY 

The Call to the Colors 

It was the sixth of April, 1917. America had entered 
the AVorld War, and the call to the colors sounded 
throughout the land. Columbia and Uncle Sam stood 
ready to receive the answer. Soon their ears caught 
the sound of hurrying feet. North and South and 
East and West eagerly responded to the call to the 
colors. 

21—3 
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**We are ready," cried New England, as, without 
delay, she saluted the colors. ''We are ready," she 
repeated, turning to Uncle Sam and Columbia. ''Our 
looms will work night and day to clothe our soldiers. 
Even now you can hear their busy wheels. Our men 
are rallying to the flag. We will work to arm our 
soldiers. We will help to win the fight — ^men and 
women — one and all!" 

And the Middle Atlantic States came hurrjdng! 

"We ofifer you our rich stores: coal and steel for 
ships and railroads, and arms for our regiments of men. 
We are ready. Uncle Sam, with our men and women, 
too, both for service over there and here at home." 

Uncle Sam laughed as he saw good old Pennsylvania, 
who had not even taken time to remove his overalls. 
He was grimy with coal dust; but his face was shining 
with eagerness to serve his country's flag. 

Next came a tall, graceful figure dressed in white, 
in strikmg contrast to Pennsylvania's sturdy, grimy 
form. She saluted the colors, and spoke in soft accents. 

"I am the Sunny South," she said. "I come to 
offer our vast fields of cotton to the cause of Liberty. 
We place all that we have — ^brave men, loyal women, 
and the rich fruits of our soil — at your service. We, 
too, are ready, Columbia." 

Even as she spoke, a rough-looking, sun-bmned giant 
of the South came up, touched his wide sombrero in 
salute to the colors, and strode towards Columbia and 
Uncle Sam> covering six feet at a stride, as if he were 
used to roomy spaces. It was Texas. 

With an awkward but gallant bow, and a sweep of 
his sombrero, he said, 

"Pardon my rough atth'e and manners. Fair Lady, 
but I had to come just as I was, when I heard the 
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bugle call. Our greatest wealth, as you know, is in 
our broad lands and in our cattle. The latter we ofifer 
you to feed oiu* soldiers. Our far-spreading acres we 
present to you as fields for your flying squadrons. 
Nor are we lacking in brave men and women. We are 
ready, Uncle Sam V* 

Then, with a rushing sound, like and yet imlike the 
ocean's roar, hastened the Prairie Folk. And Uncle 
Sam felt the sweep of the wind across their rolling 
lands. Chicago spoke. 

"We bring our nodding fields of com, our waving 
wheat fields, too, for the saving of the nations. We 
are ready. Uncle Sam, with men and food and labor." 

As Chicago passed. Uncle Sam and Coliunbia looked 
toward the great Northwest, whence came a sound of 
hurrymg patriots. 

''Our men," they said, "are gathering in the camps. 
The crarfi of falling timber resounds through the land. 
Our rivers are filled with rushing logs. Our store- 
houses are heaped with grain. We will give you ships 
and men and food in abundance. We are ready. 
Uncle Sam!" 

Colimibia's face glowed as she greeted California. 
Tall and stately, the beautiful state stood at salute. 

"I offer you," she said, "timber lands, orchards, 
all the wealth of every state that fronts the setting 
sun. Men we have in plenty, too; men and women, 
full of health and zest and love of country. We are 
ready. Uncle Sam." 

Then, last of all, proudly carrying the colors, there 
came a glorious youth, in shining raiment. His eyes 
were filled with beautiful visions; his lips smiled, yet 
his brow was serious. His tall, erect figure, though 
slender, was of a noble strength. 
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''I come/' he said in a ringing voice, "from North 
and South and East and West : from tiny villages, from 
lonely farms, from cities with their thousands and 
tens of thousands. I am American Patriotism. Good 
cheer I bring, Uncle Sam, and Fair Columbia! Our 
land is one in spkit. And through that spmt, we shall 
win this great war for the liberty of the world. Come, 
one and all, and pledge allegiance to the Stars and 
Stripes!'' 

Some one may read the introductory paragraph. 
Now act out the story. 

At the conclusion, the class may repeat the oath of 
allegiance and sing The Star-Spangled Banner. 



AN APRIL MEETING OF THE CLUB 

Read the following verses : 

APRIL FOOL 

An April sprite 

Thought over-night, 
''I'll steal old March's thunder, 
And send white blossoms from the skies. 

How all the folk will wonder 

At Spring's delay! 
'TwiU be an April fool surprise,— 

A winter's day!" 

''Lest they forget 
I'll shower yet 
My snow drops thick and fast,[ 
'T will cause a pause in laughter gay, 
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A glance into the past, 
E'en back to chill December, 
Lest they forget, this April day 
My message is, Remember!^' 

— S. E. Simons 

You have all played pranks on your friends on the 
first of April. When this day comes, prepare to tell 
the club members about one of these pranks. Those 
of you who can, may put their stories in verse. 



TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE VERBS 

I 

TRANSITIV;a 

Present Past Complete 

lay laid laid 

set set set 

raise raised raised 

1. You miist lay yoiu* work down, Mabel. 

2. I laid the paper on the table. 

3. They have laid everything aside. 

Notice that the verb lay carries the action from the 
subject to the object. A verb with an object is said 
to be transitive. The word transitive means parsing 
over; that is, the action passes from the subject to 
the object. 

Set and raise are also transitive verbs. 

1. Set the table, Minnie. 

2. I set it this morning. 

3. I have set it for every meal. 
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1. Raise the window, please. 

2. I raised it some time ago. 

3. I have raised every window in the room. 

Why are the verbs set and raise transitive? Ask 
the question, "Does the subject perform an action on 
the object?" 

Copy the foUowing sentences, supplying some form 
of the verb lay in the first group, of set in the second 
group, and of raise in the third group. 

1. your suitcase down. 

2. I the matter before them. 

3. The soldiers have down their arms. 

4. Now I me down to sleep. 

6. She has her book on the table. 

6. I the flowers on the desk. 

1. the pitcher on the table. 

2. I it there an hour ago. 

3. Have you the clocks right? 

4. the lamp on the desk. 

6. I my watch by the clock. 

6. Have you the time for the meeting? 

1. Harry vegetables in his garden. 

2. He has lettuce and radishes. 

3. I com and tomatoes last summer. 

4. We have enough com to supply the family. 

5. Have you enough money to buy a good ball? 

6. Yes, we a dollar yesterday. 

A transitive verb is one whose action is received by some 
noun or pronoun in the sentence. 
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II 





INTKANSITIVE 




Present 


Past 


Complete 


Ue 


lay 


lain 


sit 


sat 


sat 


rise 


' rose 


risen 



The verb lie means to rest or to recline. 

1. The eat lies by the fire. 

2. She lay there last night. 

3. She has lain there all the morning. 

Notice that the cat performs no action on the fire. 
The verb lie has no object. A verb without an object 
is said to be intransitive. 

1. Sit down, Mabel. 

2. I sat in this seat last year. 

3. I have sat in the first row all the fall. 

1. I rise early. 

2. Yesterday, I rose at six o'clock. 

3. I have risen before seven all the spring. 

Why are the verbs sit and rise intransitive? Ask 
yourself the question, "Does the subject perform an 
action on an object? 



ff 



Copy the following sentences, supplying some form 
of the verb lie in the first group, of sit in the second, 
and of rise in the third. 

1. down and rest. 

2. No, I have — ^ down all the morning. 
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3. Japan to the east of Asia. 

4. Are you down, mother? 

5. No, I - — down awhile this afternoon. 

6. I had down on the grass when the shower 

came. 

1. We will down when you are ready. 

2. Have you : there long? 

3. Who in this seat now? 

4. John has there most of the school term. 

5. Mother in the rocker to knit. 

6. I had there a long time before you came. 

1. Do you early? 

2. I have always at sunrise. 

3. Yesterday, Harry at six o'clock. 

4. The balloon easily from the field. 

5. Had you wheh I came? 

An intransitive verb is one whose action is not received 
by some noun or pronoun in the sentence. 

7 
PRINCIPAL AND AUXILIARY VERBS 

1. The boys were playing baseball in a field near by. 

2. The girls had finished their game of basketball. 

You have found that a verb often is made up of more 
than one word. In the first sentence the verb is com- 
posed of two words. Which of these words expresses the 
action of the boys? This verb is called the principal 
verb. The other word merely helps the principal verb. 
The word auxiliary means helping therefore, the verb 
which helps the principal verb is called an aimliary verb. 
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The auxiliary verbs are : 



am 


was 


have 


shall 


may 


might 


be 


were 


has 


wiU 


can ' 


could 


is 


been 


had 




must 


would 


are 










should 



Name the principal and the auxiliary verbs in the 
foUowing sentences: 

1. In the books you have read, 

How the British regulars fired and fled. 

2. Whoever had made a voyage up the Hudson must 

remember the Catskill Mountains. 

3. The sun was rising o'er the sea. 

4. Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss shay? 
6. The meteor of the ocean air 

Shall sweep the clouds no more. 

6. The breeze comes whispering in our ear 
That dandelions are blossoming near, 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 

That the river is bluer than the sky, 

That the robin is plastering his house hard by. 

7. I would have told you had I known. 

8. It might have ended in disaster. 

9. Great truths are often said in fewest words. 

10. Gray hairs should be respected. 

11. I will not be paid in worthless coin. 

SHALL AND WILL 

You remember that shall and will are the verb 
helpers with which the future tense is formed. Care 
is necessary in choosing between them correctly. 
Commonly they are used as follows to express simple 
future time : 
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1. I shall go. We shall go. 

2. You wUl go. You vriU go. 

3. He vrill go. They vriU go. 

Which auxihary is used with the first person? with the 
second and third persons? 

However, if we wish to speak of a future act and at 
the same time to express determination about it, the 
auxiharies are used as follows: 

1. I will go. We will go. 

2. You shall go. You shall go. 

3. He shall go. They shall go. 

In making a promise or in expressing willingness wtU 

is used with the first person. 

I will do what you ask. 
Indeed, I vnll do it gladly. 

Simple future time is expressed by shall with the first 
person and by mil with the second and third persons. 

Detennination is expressed by unll with the first person 
and by shall with the second and third persons. 

Promise and willingness are expressed by witl wiUi the 
first person. 

Supply shall or will in the following paragraph. 

Next week we start for our vacation in the 

country. Father drive us up in the car, but he 

stay only a few days. After that he come 

to spend week-ends with us. Mother said to him, 

"You not stay in the hot city all the time, so 

we go to a place near home where you -: be 

able to come easily.'' 

We — '— enjoy living on a real farm, helping to 
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make hay, feeding the animals, and playing in the 

bam. I write to you and tell you about our good 

times. Last summer I forgot to answer your letter, 
but that not happen again. 

n 

1. Where shall I hang my coat? 
(You shall) hang it in the closet. 

2. Shall we be late for school? 

No, we shall not be late; it is only half past eight. 

3. Shall you be at home this evening? 

No, I shall not be at home. I am going out. 

4. Will you please return my book tomorrow? 
Yes, I will bring it to you early in the morning. 

6. Shall he continue to behave in this manner? 

No, he shall not do it again. 
6. Will they be here in time to go with us? 

Yes, they will be here by seven o'clock. 

Read the answer to the first question. What mean- 
ing is expressed by the auxiliary shall in this answer? 
What auxiliary is used in the question? 

Read the answers to questions 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
What does shall or will express in each of these answers? 
What auxiliary is used in each of the questions? 

Notice that the auxiliary used in each case in the 
answer is the auxiliary requu'ed in the question. 

In asking questkms,^ shcM is used when the answer requires 
shaUf and trill is used when the answer requires wtU. 

There is one exception to this rule. 

Shall I get my feet wet? 

No, you will not get them wet; the path is dry. 
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t 

What does shall express in the question? 
What does wiU express in the answer? 

In asking questions, wiU is never used with the first 
person pronoun. 

Supply shall or xmll in the following exercise. 

« 

1. you be glad when vacation comes? 

I be very glad. 

2. you help me with my arithmetic? 

I help you tomorrow. 

3. 1 make better time if I go through the woods? 

You get there sooner if you keep to the road. 

4. I let Fred have my kite, mother? 

You not let him have it. 

5. they tell us all about their trip? 

They be glad to tell us everything. 

Ill 

Should and would are used in the same way as shaU 
and will. Would is also used with all three persons to 
express a wish and an action that is customary. Should 
is used with all three persons in conditional clauses. 

1. I should be sorry to miss you. 

2. What should we do if we should fail? 

3. I would not tell an untruth even to shield him. 

4. You would imderstand, if you had listened. 

5. You should try to do better. 

6. He should not have told you that. 

7. He would not have gone if you had been here. 

8. On winter evenings he would tell us stories. 

9. If it should rain, you will wish you had not gone. 
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8 

MOODS OF VERBS 

1. I am going to Chicago with mother. 

2. I wish I were going to Chicago with mother. 

In the first sentence, the verb am going is used to 
show or indicate sl fact. It is thus said to be in the 
indicative mood. 

In the second sentence, the verb does not indicate 
a fact; indeed, you feel sure that the speaker is not 
going to Chicago. When a verb expresses a wish or 
an idea contrary to fact, it is said to be in the subjunc- 
tive mood. 

1. Do not speak so impatiently. 

2. If I were you, I would not speak so impatiently. 

In the first sentence, the verb does not indicate a 
fact, neither does it express an idea contrary to fact. 
The verb do apeak gives a command, and so it is in the 
imperative mood. 

In the second sentence, the first verb expresses an idea 
contrary to fact. In what mood is it? 

Notice that in the indicative and imperative moods 
the verb is used in its natural form, but in the sub- 
jimctive mood a different form is used. You would 
not say, "I were going to Chicago,'' but you do say, 
''If I were going to Chicago''. 

The indicative mood expresses an idea as a fact. 
The imperative mood gives a command or direction. 
The subjunctive mood expresses a wish or an idea con- 
trary to fact. 
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Tell the mood of every verb in the following 
sentences. 

1. If I were sure that he would come, I would wait 

for him. 

2. The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

3. I wish I were a primrose. 

4. If my brother were here, you would not do that. 
6. Lay down your arms and disperse! 

6. Now came still evening on, and twiUght gray 
• Had in her sober hvery all things clad. 

7. Come with me to the top of the hill. 

8. On the map, the earth looks as if it were flat. 

9. He can write one hundred words a minute. 
10. Our deeds show what we are. 



AGREEMENT OF SUBJECT AND VERB 

don't, doesn't 

1. I donH know the way through the woods. 

2. We donH agree on the answer. 

3. He doesnH blame you for the trouble. 

The contraction donH means do not; doesnH means 
does not You would not say, "I doesnH know the way, '' 
but you frequently hear people say, "He donH blame 
you," which is just as incorrect. 

For what letter does the apostrophe stand? 

Copy the following sentences, supplying the word 
donH or doesnH. Be sure that it agrees with the subject. 

1. Albert know when the train starts. 

2. He ■; know where he put the time-table. 
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3. you think you could find it? 

4. Why he look in the desk? 

5. I care to go. 

6. Arthur says he want to go either. 

7. Katherine know when school opens? 

8. We want to start ahead of time. 

9. Why she turn on the hght? 

10. Perhaps the boys know that we are ready. 

10 
CONJUGATION OF THE VERB TO BE 



INDICATIVE MOOD 



Principal Parts: Present, be. 
Participle, been. 

Singular 

1. I am 
Present -{ 2. You are 
3. He is 



Past 



Future 



Present 
Perfect 

Past 
Perfect 



1. I was 

2. You were 
[ 3. He was 

1. I shall be 

2. You will be 
[3. He will be 

1. I have been 

2. You have been 
[ 3. He has been 

1. I had been 

2. You had been 
[ 3. He had been 



Past, was. Perfect 

Plural 

We are 
You are 
They are 

«x "^ 
We were 

You were 

They were 

We shall be 
You will be 
They will be 

We have been 
You have been 
They have been 

We had been 
You had been 
They had been 
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„ f ^' ^ ^^ '^^ve been We shall have been 

Pprf i • ^' ^^^ ^^^ hsi.Ye been You will have been 

[ 3. He will have been They will have been 

Verbs are changed in form, or inflectedy to show 
voice, mood, tense, person, and nimiber. 

The arrangement of the form of a verb to show voice, 
mood, tense, person, and nmnber is called the conjugation 
of a verb. 

11 



Most 
gation. 



CONJUGATION OF OTHER VERBS 

verbs are changed but slightly m conju- 



Past 



' Singular 

( 1. I walk 
Present -{ 2. You walk 
[ 3. He walks 

1. I walked 

2. You walked 
[3. He walked 

r 1. I shall walk 
] 2. You will walk 
[3. He will walk 

1. I have walked 

2. You have walked 
[ 3. He has walked 

r 1. I had walked 
-{ 2. You had walked 
[ 3. He had walked 



Future 



Present 
Perfect 

Past 
Perfect 



Plural 

We walk 
You walk 
They walk 

We walked 
You walked 
They walked 

We shall walk 
You will walk 
They will walk 

We have walked 
You have walked 
They have walked 

We had walked 
You had walked 
They had walked 



Note: For other moods of the verb he sj^d complete oonjugation 
of the verb see, see pages 380-384. 
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„ f 1- I ^^^ have walked We shall have walked 

future ^ 2. You will have walked You will have walked 
Perfect |^ g He will have walked They will have walked 

12 
USING THE VOICE 

* 

MIXED VOWEL SOUNDS 

01 OH oy 

What three mixed vowel sounds have you learned? 

Give the primary vowel soimds that compose each 
of them. 

Give five words containing the first of the mixed 
vowel sounds. 

Give five words for each of the other mixed vowel 
sounds. 

Another mixed vowel soimd is the diphthong oy 
or 01. 

Stand for the breathing exercise. Take a deep 
breath. Breathe out the vowel soimd a in fall, followed 
by i in win, at first separating the sounds, then blend- 
ing them imtil you have the soimd of oi in hoil and oy 
in oyster. 

Make a list of ten words containing this mixed 
vowel soimd. Read the list aloud, noting the blending 
of the two simple vowel sounds. 

Write sentences using as many words with the 
mixed vowel sound oi as possible. 

Write sentences using words containing each of the 
other mixed vowel soimds. Read your sentences aloud. 

22—3 
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13 

REVIEW OF VOWEL AND CONSONANT SOXJNDS 

Divide the polysyllables into syllables and mark the 

accent and vowel sounds in the following words. 

Give the primary vowel sounds in the mixed vowels. 

government library 



arctic 

chimney 

blue 

town 

swimming 

America 

angel 

perform 

get 

wheel 

catch 

police 

captain 

mitten 

creek 

February 

for 

whirl 

slept 

our 

orchestra 



history 

laboratory 

satin 

president 

crept 

which 

jewel 

curled 

going 

judgment 

student 

and 

because 

figure 

from 

was 

draw 

literature 

roof 

such 

mimicipal 



new 

are 

Tuesday 

such 

kettle 

hoist 

your 

chocolate 

usually 

poem 

vegetables 

column 

oflSce 

begin 

account 

scmiething 

believe 

affect 

dew 

two 

architect 

accompanist 



Read the words aloud, speaking vowels and con- 
sonants distinctly. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



TELLING REAL HAPPENINGS 

Dayton, Ohio, Aug. 2. — Major R. W. Schroeder, 
army aviator, set to-day a new world's speed record for 
high altitude, it is claimed, when he flew at a rate of 
137 miles an hour at a height of 18,400 feet. He used 
a two-seated Lepfere biplane, designed by Captain 
Lep^re, of the French Army. It was equipped wiUi a 
12-cylinder Liberty motor and a supercharger. Lieut. 
G. W. Elfey, expert aeronautic observer, was a pas- 
senger. 

BaUimore Sun, Aug. 3, 1919. 

What is the topic of the paragraph? 

Who made the speed record? 

When was it made? 

What was the speed record? 

Where was it made? 

Newspapers usually report happenings in this way. 
They tell the who, the when, the what, and the where 
in a sentence or two at the beginning of the article. 
This method is followed for the sake of the reader 
who is in a hurry. The business man has not much 
time to spend on his newspaper. But he wishes to 
know the news, so the newspaper is made so as to 
help him find out what he wants to know in a very 
short time. The opening sentence of news items, 
therefore, contains the gist of the news. Such a 

(327) 
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sentence is called the lead. It leads directly to the 
thought of the paragraph. What do we call such 
a sentence in other paragraphs? 

This newspaper paragraph contams a number of 
words which you will need in talking and writing. 
Therefore you should learn to pronounce them and to 
spell them. You probably know the meaning of each 
one. If you do not, find the meanings when you look 
the words up in the dictionary for primunciation and 
spelling. 

The words are: 

aviator biplane expert 

altitude designed aeronautic 
height equipped passenger 

Tell about the speed record reported above. Have 
you ever seen a speed record made in any athletic 
event? Tell about it. Follow the newspaper plan 
in giving your accoimt. What questions must you 
answer in your telling? 



WRITING ABOUT HAPPENINGS 

Write an account of a record made in one of the 
following : 

1. A Baseball Game. 6. A Bicycle Race. 

2. A Tennis Match. 7. A Swimming Contest. 

3. A Relay Race. 8. The Running High Jump. 

4. Pole-vaulting. 9. A Long Distance Air Flight. 

5. A Mail Air Route. 10. A Balloon Ascension. 
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ANECDOTES 

1. One day, Faraday, the great scientist, was pre- 
paring a mixture for an experiment when he was called 
out of his laboratory. 

"Stir the mixture until I return/' he said to his 
assistant. 

Hours afterward, he went back to the laboratory. 
He had forgotten all about his instructions to his 
assistant. But when he found him still wearily stirring 
the mixture, he said with a smile, "Well, John, you've 
had a stirring time in my absence, haven't you?" 

2. One of the elephants in a traveling circus was 
exceptionally well trained and valuable. But she was 
vicious and had killed seven persons. After she had 
killed her eighth victim, her trainer, at a town in Ten- 
nessee, her execution was ordered. The other elephants 
were made to push her to a big crane that was moimted 
on a railway construction-car; a noose of chain was 
put about her neck, and she was hoisted and hanged. 

3. A "smging donkey" in a ch-cus had been taught to 
bray while the band played a certain tune. He really 
did chime after a fashion. The owner of the donkey 
earned a large income. During the wmter he arranged 
to play at a the3.ter. The house was packed; the 
band struck up — ^but not a sound would the donkey 
make; he merely whisked his tail and looked pleased. 
Next spring, in the circus, he "sang" as lustily as ever. 

4. When General Grant was a youth of sixteen, his 
father sent him to a coimty fair to sell a horse. His 
instructions were to ask $150, but to sell for $100 if 
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he could not do better. Young Grant artlessly told a 
horse-trader just what his father had said. The trader 
offered $100. "That's what father said," answered 
Ulysses, "but I'm not going to sell for less than $175.'' 

Read these anecdotes. Notice that they follow the 
plan of the newspaper story. They are brief; they 
tell the who, the when, the where, and the what. 



AT THE CLUB 

ANECDOTE DAY' 



Bring to the next club meeting anecdotes about 
great men of history, characters in fiction, bright 
children, animals, or anything else. 

Each one may have a chance to teU his anecdote. 
The class will criticise the anecdote and the maimer 
in which it is told. The class will also vote for the 
best one. 

II 

As the birthdays of the following people occur, bring 
to class interesting anecdotes about them. 

Washington Lafayette 

Jefferson Marshal Foch 

Grant Theodore Roosevelt 

Webster Lloyd George 

Robert E. Lee Clemenceau 

Lincoln Wgodrow Wilson 
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Queen Victoria Susan B. Anthony 

(^dstone King Albert 

Marshal Joffre General Pershing 

and other public men or women in whom you are 

interested. 



LIFE STORIES 

After you have read the life story of one of the 
people in the list given above, write a brief accoimt of 
the life. 

Write it first in one paragraph. 

1. Let your first sentence tell about the great thing 
done. 

2. Let your next sentences tell about the early life 
of the man or woman when the great thought came. 

3. Let your closing sentences tell of the development 
of the great idea into the achievement that brought 
fame. f 

4. Now expand each of these three ideas into three 
paragraphs. 

In writing about your favorite heroes or heroines, 
follow this plan. 



BUILDING A VOCABULARY 

EXPRESSING APPRECIATION 

Imagine that during the summer you were invited 
to spend a week end with a friend whose mother's 
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special pride is her flower garden. After breakfast, 

on the morning after your arrival, Mrs. took 

you out to see the garden. 

Write ten sentences expressing your pleasure in the 
various beauties of the garden, making use of words ip. 
the following list. 



charming 

fragrant 

harmonious 

favorite 

rich 

unusual 



deUghtful 

exquisite 

attractive 

expert 

varied 



arrangement grouping 
shades tones 

screen arbor 

fountaiQ border 



pleasant 


artistic 


wonderful 


delicate 


beautiful 


inviting 


skillful 


dainty 


choice 


exceptional 


plan 


colors 


color-scheme vista 


pergola 


bird-bath 



STUDYING THE INFINITIVE 

1. He decided the question. 

2. He decided to remain. 

3. A retreat was ordered. 

4. To retreat was impossible. 

5. The advance meant destncction to his army. 

6. To advance meant to destroy his army. 

7. He decided on his vacation, a motor-trip across 

the continent. 

8. He decided on his vacation, to motor across the 

continent. 
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9. Victory! That was his one thought. 
10. To win! That was his one thought. 

What part of speech is the word question in the first 
sentence? How is it used? What words in the 
second sentence are used in the same way? 

What is the subject of the third sentence? of the 
foiuiih? of the fifth and sixth? Name the predicate 
noun in the fifth sentence. Find words in the sixth 
sentence that are used in the same way. 

What is the appositive in the seventh sentence? in 
the eighth? 

Find the words used as exclamations in the ninth 
and tenth sentences. 

For each noun mentioned you have foimd a group 
of words used in the same way as the noun. This 
group of words consists of the simple or root form 
of the verb used with the word to. Such a group of 
words is called an infinitive. The infinitive is derived 
from a verb, but is often used as a noun. It may be 
used also as an adjective or adverb. 

In looking for an infinitive, ask yourself the two 
questions : 

1. Is it derived from a verb? 

2. Is it used as a noun, an adjective, or an adverb? 

In the following sentences name the. infinitives : 

1. When May comes down the lane 

Her airy lovers throng 
To welcome her with song. 

2. There is a time to laugh and a time to weep. 
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3. The army began to cross the bridge. 

4. Fate tried to conceal him by nammg him Smith. 

5. I beg to present Colimibus as a man of science 

and a man of faith. 

6. To answer the question exactly was very difficult. 

7. His ambition was to be the leader of his class. 

8. To escape! That was his first impulse. 

9. He decided on his best course, to overtook what 

had happened and to act in a friendly way. 

10. I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

11. The children paused in their play to kiss the hand 

he extended to bless them. 

12. God had sifted three kingdoms to find the wheat 

for this planting. 

13. He did not have time to do it. 

14. We went to see her. 

15. I am glad to hear you say that. 

16. He has not decided what course to take. 

17. To do is not so easy as to know what one ought 

to do. 

An infinitive is a form of the verb used with to. 

Sometimes the word to is omitted before the infin- 
itive. This is the case when the infinitive follows the 
verbs bidy dare, hear, let, make, please, see, and a few 
others. 

In the following sentences point out the infinitives 
before which to, the sign of the infinitive, is omitted. 

1. Will you let me go with you? 

2. He bade us come in. 

3. You dare not do it. 

4. Please shut the door. 

5. I heard him sing last night. 
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6. Can you make him do what you wish? 

7. I saw her leave the room. 

8 ' 

STUDYING THE PARTICIPLE 

1. The book lying on the table is a history. 

2. The story written by an eighth grade girl won the 

prize. 

What does the word lying modify? What does the 
word written modify? These worcb are participles. 
They modify nouns and are derived from verbs. 

The present partki^e is the form of the verb ending ining. 
The past participle is the comi^ete form of the verb. 

A participle does not take the place of a verb 
because: 

1. It has no subject. 

2. It makes no statement. 

A participle resembles a verb because : 

1. It may have an object; as, The boy playing hall 

is Jack. 

2. It may be served by an iadverb; as, The girls 

competing successfully were May and Agnes. 

Words ending in ing are not always participles: 

1. He is working. 

2. The swimming is good. 

3. The tram arrived during the night. 

In the first sentence, working is part of the verb is 
working. In the second, swimming is a noun. In the 
third, during is a preposition. 
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In looking for a participle, ask yourself the questions: 

1. Is it derived from a verb? 

2. Does it serve a noun? 

In the following sentences, name the participles and 
tell what nouns they serve : 

1. Meanwhile, Standish had noted the faces and fig- 

ures of Indians 
Peeping and creeping about from bush to tree in 

the forest. 
Feigning to look for game with arrows set on their 

bow-strings. 
Drawing about him still closer and closer the net 

of their ambush. 

2. They gathered and crowded about him 
Questioning, answering, laughing, and each inter- 
rupting the other. 

3. By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 

4. A brazen statue of Justice 

Stood in the pubhc square, upholding the scales in 
its left hand. 

5. Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well. 

6. There was a boy singing a Christmas carol out- 

side my window last night. 

7. The birds fluttered from bush to bush, chirping 

and froUcking. 

8. The prince set out accompanied by the royal 

suite. 

A participle is a form of the verb used as an adjective. 
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II 
THE PARTICIPIAL PHRASE 

1. The man, shaking his fist, shouted at the boy. 

2. The dog, barldng loudly , bounded over the fence. 

3. The boy, trembling with fear, hid in the bushes. 

Select the participle in the first sentence. What 
word is the object of the participle? What word modi- 
fies fi^t? 

Such a group of words, containing neither a subject 
nor a predicate and beginning with a participle, is 
called a partidjnal phrase. 

Read the participial phrase in the second sentence. 
What word modifies the participle? Read the parti- 
cipial phrase in the third sentence. By what is the 
participal modified? 

Copy the following sentences. Draw one line under 
the participial phrase and two lines under the noun or 
pronoim that it modifies. 

1. The dog rushed out upofi me, leaving me no 

chance for retreat. 

2. I stood perfectly quiet, looking down into the 

beast's savage face. 

3. Several times he rushed at me, evidently expecting 

' . me to flee or strike at him. 

« 

4. At least the brute, subdued by my steady look, 

obeyed my command. 
6. Driven back to his keiyiel, he stood and growled 

at me. 
6. The man moved slowly across the field, sowing 

the seed. 
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7. The elm trees bordering the field showed dark. 

agamst the sky. 

8. Surrounded by foes, they held their ground and 

fought desperately. 

ni 

THE DANGLING PARTICIPLE 

You have^ learned that a participle always serves a 
noun or pronoun, doing the work of an adjective. It 
cannot stand al(Mie; it must have a noim or pronoun as 
its master. Sometimes cardess people forget this; 
they begin a sentence with a participle, and do not 
suK>ly any word later in the sentence for it to modify. 
For example : 

Climbing to the top of the hill, a beautiful lake was 
seen. 

What was climbing to the top of the hillf Was it the 
lake? The sentence contains no noun or pronoun that 
is properly modified by the participle climbing. The 
result is that the participle seems to modify lake, 
and the meaning of the sentence becomes absurd. A 
participle used in this way is called a dangling or hanging 
participle, because it hangs loosely in the sentence. 
It is correct to say: 

Climbing to the top of the hill, we saw a beautiful 
lake. 

or 

When we cUmbed to the top of the bill, we saw a 
beautiful lake. 
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Express correctly the thought contained in each of 
the following sentences. If you retain the participial 
phrase, be siu-e that your sentence contains the noun or 
pronoun that the participle should modify. 

1. Digging down five feet, gold was found at the foot 

of the tree. 

2. Strolling through the woods, the birds delighted 

us with then- smgmg. 

3. Having decided to remain in the city all night, 

the train departed without us. 

4. Talking very rapidly, we could not understand 

what the speaker said. 

5. The hall, on entering the house, was so dark that 

we could not see our way. 

6. Believing he was guilty, the boy was pimished by 

the teacher. 

7. Sitting by the window, the doorbell rang. 

8. Standing suddenly before us, we were startled by 

his appearance. 

9. Determined to do my best, the difficulty was soon 

overcome. 

Finish the following sentences in such a way that 
the participles will have masters. Be sure not to let 
one of them be a hanging participle. 

1. Running down the street -. 



2. Having heard the boy's story . 

3. Locking the door . 

4. Finding the task too difficult . 

5. Having told the class to close their books 

6. Arriving late at the station . 



I 
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9 

STUDYING THE GERUND 



1. Fishing and swimming occupied most of his time 

during vacation. 

2. He enjoyed listening to his favorite songs on the 

Victrola. 

3. Tom reahzed the importance of returning prompt- 

ly. 

4. The chief duty of the Vice-President is presiding 

over the Senate. 

5. Rip Van Winkle's principal occupation, attending 

to other people's affairs, kept him busy most 
of the time. 

Look at the words ending in ing. Tell the use of 
each in the sentence. . As what part of speech are the 
ing words used? From what part of speech are they 
derived? 

These words are called gerunds. A gerund is derived 
from a verb, but is used as a noun. In looking for 
a gerund, ask yourself the questions: 

1. Is it derived from a verb? 

2. Does it end in ing? 

3. Is it used as a noun? 

In the following sentences, name the gerunds and 
tell how each is used: 

1. The whistlmg of the wmd through the rigging 

soimded like funereal wailings. 

2. The creaking of the masts, the straining and 
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groaning of bulk-heads, as the ship labored in 
the weltering sea, were frightful. 

3. The art of good reading can be cultivated by 

careful training. 

4. 'Tis but the flapping of the sail. 
And not a rent made by the gale. 

. 5. Using the dictionary helped him greatly in get- 
ting the meaning of new words. 

6. I know of no way of judging the future but by 

the past. 

7. Bubbles we buy with a whole souFs tasking; 
'Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

'Tis only God may be had for the asking. 

A gerund is the form of the verb ending in ing used as a 
aoun. 

II 

Using the Pronoun with the Gerund 

1. There is no use of my waiting. 

2. Was there a chance of his stopping the car? 

3. The bUzzard prevented its succeeding. 

4. In spite of their mistaking the way, they arrived 

in time. 

5. The idea of your coming on Christmas pleased me. 

6. I do not Uke her running so far. 

In the sentences above, what part of speech are the 
following : 

my its your 

his their her 

What words do they serve? 

What part of speech serves a noun? 

23—3 
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Since the words in the lists serve gerunds (nouns), 
they must play the part of adjectives. 

Only the possessive form of the pronoun can ever act 
as an adjective. 

When the pronoun is used with the gerund, it plays 
the part of an adjective. 

Therefore, the possessive form of the pronoun must 
always be used with the gerund. 

For the same reason the possessive form of the noun 
must always be used with the gerund. 

Example : I do not like WilVs staying out so late. 



10 

FINDING INFINITIVES, PARTICIPLES, AND 

GERUNDS 

Name the infinitives, the participles, and the gerunds 
in the following sentences. 

Ask yourself the following questions: 

1. Is it derived from a verb? 

2. Is it used a^ an adjective? 

If it answers both of these questions, what is it? 
If it answers the first question but not the second, 
ask yourself: 

3. Is it used as a noun? 

If so, does it end with ing, or is it used with the word 
tof 
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1. The knights of King Arthur's Round Table swore 

to obey the King, to show mercy to all who asked 
it, to defend the weak, and to fight in no wrong- 
ful cause. 

2. Unwarmed by any sunset Ught, 
The gray day darkened into night. 

3. The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring. 

4. He had the art of winning with his humor. 

5. The King ordered the knights to come to London, 

to keep the feast and to pray heaven to send 
peace to the realm. 

6. Etis school-house was a low building, rudely 

constructed of logs; the windows partly glazed 
and partly patched with leaves of old copy- 
books. 

7. He heard the crowing of the cock 
And the barking of the farmer's dog. 

8. The people crowded about him, saying a few last 

words. 

9. We do pray for mercy. 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
the deeds of mercy. 
10. Alden lingered a little. 

Musing alone on the shore, and watching the 
wash of the billows 

11 

DRAMATIZATION 

Read Margarita Spalding Gerry's Toy Shop, or any 
story that your teacher may select. 
Now dramatize the story. 
Act out your dramatization. 
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12 
READING 

reviewing vowel sounds and final consonants 

Eldorado 

Gaily bedight, 

A gallant knight, 
In sunshine and in shadow, 

Had journeyed long, 
. Singmg a song, 
In search of Eldorado. 

But he grew old — 

This knight so bold — 
And o'er his heart a shadow 

Fell as he found 

No spot of ground 
That looked like Eldorado. 

And, as his strength 
Failed him at length. 
He met a pilgrim shadow — 
"Shadow,'' said he, 
''Where can it be — 
This land of Eldorado?" 

''Over the Mountains 

Of the Moon, 
Down the valley of the Shadow, 

Ride, boldly ride,'' 

The shade rephed, — 
If you seek for Eldorado." 

— Edgar Allan Poe. 
Read the poem through silently for the thought. 
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In preparing to read the first stanza, notice that the 
sentence word-groups or phrases correspond with the 
lines. 

In the second stanza, the sentence groups in the 
first two lines correspond *with the lines, but the rest 
of the stanza should be read as if printed thus : 

And o'er his heart a shadow fell, as he found no 
spot of ground that looked like Eldorado. 

Note the insertion of a comma after /eK to help th^ 
eye in reading. 

Find the places in the third stanza where you would 
natiu-ally pause in expressing the thought in prose. 

Sometimes a slight pause must be made, in reading, 
where no comma occurs, as indicated in the prose 
version of the lines from the second stanza. The 
comma is inserted to call attention to a slight pause 
after the clause. 

In the second line of the third stanza, there is a 
natural pause after, "as his strength failed him,'' too 
sUght to be marked by a comma. 

Study the fourth stanza in the same way. 

Select for special study the vowel sounds and find 
consonants that need the closest attention. Write 
some of the words containing these soimds on the 
blackboard. 

Now read the poem aloud as if you were telling the 
story to your friends. As you read, stand in front of 
the class. Your classmates will call attention to any 
carelessness in your reading. 



CHAPTER XIX 



STUDYING FABLES 

You have all read fables or have heard them told. 

Read the f oUowmg to discover m what ways the 
fable is different from other stories that you have 
studied. 

The Wind and the Sun 

A dispute once arose between the Wind and the 
Sun as to which of the two was the stronger. 

To decide the matter, they agreed to try their power 
on a traveler. The one who should first strip him of 
his cloak, was to win the wager. 

The Wind first tried his power. He blew a strong 
blast, which tore up oak trees by their roots. But the 
more wildly he blew, the more closely the traveler 
drew his cloak about him. 

The Wind having thus used his power in vain, the 
Sun began. 

Blunting through a thick cloud, he sent forth his 
rays gently upon the traveler. Little by Uttle he in- 
creased their warmth until at last the man became so 
uncomfortable that he threw ofif his cloak, and went 
happily on his way. 

Gentle means will often succeed, where force will fail. 

The Hare and the Tortoise 

A hare boasted loudly to a tortoise of her speed in 
running, at the same time giving him a look of scorn 
because of his slowness. 

(346) 
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"Let us have a race/' answered the tortoise. "I 
will run with you five miles, and the fox over yonder 
shall be the judge.'' 

The hare with a scornful smile agreed, and away 
they started together. 

Soon the hare left the tortoise far behind, and, feel- 
ing a Uttle tired, lay down on a tuft of grass that grew 
by the way. '^If that slowcoach passes, I shall see 
him and easily catch up with him again,'' she said to 
herself, and fe^ll asleep. 

In the meantime the tortoise plodded on, slowly but 
surely. After a time, he passed the hare, who, sure of 
reaching the goal first, still slept. At last she awoke 
only to find that the tortoise had reached it before her. 

The fable, like the anecdote, answers what questions? 

Who talk in the first fable? 
Who talk in the second fable? 



TELLING FABLES AT THE CLUB 

At the next meeting of the EngUsh Club, each member 
may tell a fable. J&sop's Fables and the Fables of 
La Fontaine will help you. You will have no trouble 
in obtammg these books from the library. 



WRITING ORIGINAL FABLES 

Write an original fable to illustrate one of the 
following : 

1. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

2. A fool and his money are soon parted. 
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3. A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

4. Where there's a will, there's a way. 

5. Better late than never. 

6. A word before is worth two behind. 

7. Catch the bear before you sell his skin. 

8. Hear twice before you speak once. 

9. It is a long road that has no turning. 

10. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. 

11. Nothing venture, nothing win. 



THE BUSINESS LETTER 



LETTER OF APPLICATION 

Wantedy a copyist. No experience necessary. Apply 
in own handwriting to Stone, Fairfax, and Company, 
935 State Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 

1941 ArUngton Place 
Madison, Wisconsin 
June 30, 1919. 
Messrs. Stone, Fairfax, and Company 
935 State Street 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Gentlemen: 

I wish to apply for the position advertised by you 
in last night's edition of the Call. 

I am thirteen years old, and in my work at school 
I have just finished the eighth grade. 

For any necessary information about me, I am per- 
mitted to refer you to Miss S. E. Crain, principal of 
the Watts School, and the Rev. James Hart, 630 Uni- 
versity Heights, who is my pastor. 
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If you will give me a trial, I shall do my best to 
please you. I inclose a self-addressed envelope for 
your reply. 

Respectfully yours, 

John Adams. 

II 

PRACTICE 

1. Wanted, a boy to drive a delivery wagon. Apply 

to Jones Brothers, 630 Calvert Street, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

2. Wanted, a young girl to address envelopes. 

Answer in own handwriting. Brown and Steele, 
623 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

3. Wanted, a boy to help in a drug store. Soda 

water fountain. Liggett and Company, 3021 
Broadway, New York. 

Answer one of these advertisements. Exchange 
letters and read aloud. Notice carefully if the letter 
tells what the employer would want to know about 
the.appUcation. 

Bring to class advertisements which you cut from 
newspapers. Answer the advertisements. 

The business letter should tell just what the one to whom 
it is addressed has a right to expect to hear. 



GIVING REASONS FOR THINGS 

Make sentences telUng why : 

1. Wagons have wheels, 

2. A balloon rises. 
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3. Blotting paper takes up ink. 

4. Cream rises on milk. 

5. A rolling stone soon stops. 

6. Stamps are used on letters. 

7. Automobiles are licensed. 

8. Heavy trucks have solid tireis. 

9. The leaves fall in autumn. 
10. A bicycle has a chain. 

Develop one of your sentences into a short para- 
graph. What is this first sentence* called? 



DRAMATIZATION 

I 

Sohrab's Plea 

(Sohrab, the son of Rustum, the legendary hero of the Persian epic. 
Shah Namah. was in search of his father who did not know ih&t he had 
a son. He nad joined the Tartar army in the hope that some day, 
when the Tartar and Persian forces met, he should find the mighty 
Rustum on the field of combat.) 

Scene I 

Characters : 

Sohrab 
Peran-Wisa 

The stage represents the interior of Peran-Wisa^ s tent. 
The oriental setting may he suggested by an arrangement 
of curtainSy rugs, and cushions. As the curtain rises, 
Peran-Wisa is discovered lying on a bed of rugs. The 
stage in in darkness except for a dim light burning in 
Peran-Wisa^ s tent 

Peran-Wisa. 

Who art thou? for it is not yet clear dawn. 
Speak ! is there news, or any night alarm? 
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Sohrab. 

Thou know'st me, Peran-Wisa! it is I. 
The sun is not yet risen, and the foe 
Sleep, but I sleep not; all night long I lie 
Tossing and wakeful; and I come to thee. 

He kneels by the bed. 

Peran-Wisa. 
What brings thee here, before the day appears? 

Sohrab. 

I seek thy counsel as Afrasiab bid, 

And I will tell thee what my heart desires. 

Peran-Wisa. 
Speak, boy, and I will heed thee as my son. 

Sohrab. 

Thou know'st if, since from Ader-baijan first 
I came among the Tartars and bore arms, 
I have still serv'd Afrasiab well, and shown. 
At my boy's years, the courage of a man. 

Peran-Wisa. 

Thy dauntless spirit every Tartar knows. 

Sohrab. 

Come then, hear now, and grant me what I ask! 
Let the two armies rest today: but I 
Will challenge forth the bravest Persian lords 
To meet me, man to man ; if I prevail, * 
Rustum will surely hear it : if I fall — 
Old man, the dead need no one, claim no kin. 
He rises and walks up and down. 
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Peran-Wisa. 

Canst thou not rest among the Tartar chiefs, 
And share the battle's common chance with us 
Who love thee, but must press forever first. 
In single fight incurring smgle risk. 
To find a father thou hast never seen? 

Sohrab. 

Dim is the rumor of a common fight 

Where host meets host, and many names are sunk ; 

But of a single combat fame speaks clear. 

Peran-Wisa. 

But, if this one desire indeed rules all. 

To seek out Rustum, seek him not through fight ! 

Seek him in peace, and carry to his arms, 

O Sohrab! carry an unwounded son! 

Sohrab. 

Nay, would great Rustum's heart rejoice to find 
A son like this, content to dwell at ease 
In Tartai* camp? — O grant me my desire! 

He kneels again. 

Peran-Wisa {Placing his hand on Sohrab' s head). 

Go, if thou must — and yet my heart forebodes 

Danger or death awaits thee on this field. 

Fain would I know thee safe and well, though lost 

To us; fain therefore send thee hence, in peace 

To seek thy father, not seek single fights 

In vain. But who can keep the lion's cub 

From ravening, and who govern Rustum's son? 
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Go ! I will grant thee what thy heart desu*es. 
He rises from the couch. Sohrab takes his leave. 

Curtain. 

— S. E. Simons and C. I. Orr. 

Dramatizatum. 

Scott, Foresman & Co. 

Act out this scene in the classroom. 

n 

Peran-Wisa delivered the challenge to the Persians. 
But alas, they had no champion to match the nimble 
Sohrab, since Rustum had for a long time held aloof 
from fightmg. Rustum, however, had arrived the 
night before and had pitched his tent far from the 
others. The one hope of the Persians was that Rustum 
might be persuaded to forget his wrath and take up 
the challenge to save the day. Gudurz agreed to 
bear the challenge to Rustum. 

The Challenge 

But through the anxious Persians Gudurz ran. 
And crossed the camp which lay behind, and reached, 
Out on the sands beyond it, Rustum's tents. 
Of scarlet cloth they were, and gUttering gay, 
Just pitched; the high paviUon in the midst 
Was Rustimi's, and his men lay camped around. 
And Gudurz entered Rustum's tent, and found 
Rustum; * * * 

[He] greeted Gudurz with both hands, and said : — 
''Welcome! these eyes could see no better sight. 
What news? but sit down first, and eat and drink." 
But Gudurz stood in the tent-door, and said : — 
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"Not now! a time will come to eat and drink, 
But not to-day; to-day has other needs. 
The armies are drawn out, and stand at gaze; 
For from the Tartars is a challenge brought 
To pick a champion from the Persian lords 
To fight their champion — ^and thou know'st his nam< 
Sohrab, men call him, but his birth is hid. 
O Rustum, Uke thy might is this young man's ! 
He has the wild stag's foot, the Uon's heart ; 
And he is young, and Iran's chiefs are old, 
Or else too weak; and all eyes turn to thee. 
Come down and help us, Rustum, or we lose." 



He spoke; but Rustmn answered with a smile: — 
''Go to! if Iran's chief's are old, then I 
Am older; if the young are weak, the King 
Errs strangely; 

Rustum he loves no more, but loves the young — 
The young may rise at Sohrab's vaunts, not I. 
For what care I, though all speak Sohrab's fame? 
For would that I myself had such a son. 
And not that one sUght helpless girl I have — ' 
A son so famed, so brave, to send to war. 

He spoke, and smiled; and Gudurz made reply: — 
''What then, O Rustum, will men say to this. 
When Sohrab dares our bravest forth, and seeks 
Thee ixiost of all, and thou, whom most he seeks, 
Hidest thy face? Take heed lest men should say: 
Like some old miser Rustum hoards his fame, 
And shuns to peril it with younger men.'' 
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And greatly moved, then Rustum made reply: — 
*'Come, thou shalt see how Rustum hoards his fame! 
But I will fight imknown, and in plain arms ; 
Let not men say of Rustum, he was matched 
In single fight with any mortal man/' 
He spoke, and frown'd; and Gudurz turned and ran 
Back quickly through the camp in fear and joy — 
Fear at his wrath, but joy that Rustum came. 

— Matthew Arnold. 

Sohrab and Rttstum, 

With Scene I as your model for form, dramatize 
these lines from the poem Sohrab and Rustum. 

1. From the openmg descriptive Imes, write out 
a description of your stage setting, changing the 
details so as to adapt them to the conditions under 
which your scene will be presented. If it is to be 
given m the classroom, the setting must be very simple. 

2. Write out the speeches as in Scene /. 

3. From descriptive and explanatory passages, write 
in the necessary stage directions. 

4. Two or three dramatizations may be tried out 
in class. The class may vote on the one that is best 
in the following requirements of a good play: 

1. Dramatic action. 

2. Character portrayal. 

3.. Sympathetic reading of the lines. 

A third scene might be worked out, beginning with 
the line, 

^'Sohrab, thou thoughtest in thy mind to kilV 
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Have the curtain rise on the cry of "Rnstum!'' 
behmd the scenes, fts Sohrab falls, fatally wounded. 
Rustum stands over the prostrate Sohrab. 



RELATIVE CLAUSES 



Restrictive and Non-Restrictive 

1. The Christmas customs that are used m Armenia 

are very odd. 

2. The Armenians, who have one hundred eighty- 

four hoUdays, celebrate Christmas with more 
enthusiasm than they show for all the other 
hoUdays put together. 

Read the relative clause in the first sentence. 
What pronoun introduces the clause? 

The clause, that are icsed in Armenia, is necessary 
to bring out the sentence thought. It is not all customs 
that .are odd, but the particular customs that are used 
in Armenia. 

Such a clause makes very definite the noim which 
it serves. The sentence thought would be incomplete 
without it. It limits or restricts the noun to a par- 
ticular person, place, or thing; therefore, it is a resfric- 
tive clause* 

Since the restrictive clause is necessary to the 
thought, there should be no commas to set it oflf from 
the rest of the sentence. 

In the second sentence, is the clause, who have one 
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hundred eighty-four holidays, necessary to the thought? 
Read the sentence, omittmg the clause. 

Notice that the clause, who have one hundred eighty- 
four holidays, is added to the sentence thought. The 
sentence thought is clear without it. 

Such a clause is not necessary to the sentence 
thought. It does not limit or restrict it; therefore 
it is a non-restrictive clause. 

Since the non-restrictive clause is not necessary to 
the thought, it is set off from the rest of the sentence 
by a comma or commas. 

A relative clause may be restrictive or non-restrictive. 

A restrictive clause limits or restricts the thought to some 
particular pers<)n or thing. It is not separated from its 
antecedent by a comma. 

A non-restrictive clause adds another thought to the 
sentence. It neither limits nor restricts. A comma sepa- 
rates a non-restrictive clause from its antecedent. 

II 

Tell which are the restrictive and which the non- 
restrictive clauses in the following sentences. Ask 
the question, ''Is the clause necessary to the sentence 
thought?" 

1. Au^sable chasm, which is a portion of the channel 

oif the Ausable river, is in New York. 

2. The river that forms the chasm empties into 

Lake Champlain. 

3. The chasm, which is over two miles long, begins 

at Rainbow Falls, which are seventy feet. 

24—3 
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4. The waters that rush through the opening have 

worn through the sandstone. 

5. The walls, which are two hundred feet high in 

some places, rise perpendicularly from the 
water's edge. 

Ill 

In the following sentences, decide which clauses are 
restrictive and which are non-restrictive. Ask the 
question, "Is the clause necessary to tjie thought, or 
does it add something to the thought?" 

Copy the sentences, punctuating them correctly. 

1. My aunt received the impression that Dr. Rush 

who loved his country well was growing dis- 
satisfied. 

2. My grandfather who was a man of much impor- 

tance was one of WiUiam Penn's chosen advisers. 

3. During the silence that followed his remarks I 

looked about me. 

4. The oak tree which stands at the foot of our 

garden is a hundred years old. 

5. The Bunker Hill monument which was completed 

in 1843 is a memorial of the battle of Bunker 
HiU. 

6. The general who commanded the entire allied 

army was Marshal Foch. 

8 

USING THE SEMICOLON 

Compound Sentences 

Mrs. Cratchit made thei^gravy hissing hot; Master 
Peter mashed the potatoes with incredible vigor; 
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Martha dusted the hot plates; Bob took Tmy Tim 
beside him in a tiny comer at the table; the two yomig 
Cratchits set chairs for everybody, not forgetting 
themselves. 

What kind of sentence is this? What question did 
you ask yourself in order to find out? How many 
clauses are there? How are the diflferent clauses con- 
nected? 

Use the semicolon (;) to connect the clauses in the 
following sentences, if there is no other connection. 

1. The first pink tinges of the sun begin to appear in 

the east wider and wider spread the gorgeous 
markings the whole blue heavens are tinged 
with pink and gold. 

2. The year's at the spring 
And day's at the mom 
Morning's at seven 

The hill-side's dew-pearled 
[The lark's on the wing 
The snail's on the thorn 
God's m His heaven 
All's right with the world. 

3. Look in both directions before stepping off the 

sidewalk cross the streets at street-comers 
don't play in the streets don't roller skate in 
the streets. 
4 • A nightingale made a mistake 

She sang a few notes out of tune' 
Her heart was ready to break. 
And she hid away from the moon ? 

A semicolon is used between the clauses of a compound 
sentence when there is no other connective. 
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1 

9 
RHYTHM 

I 

Poetry differs from prose by an arrangement of 
words according to accented and unaccented syllables, 
producing a musical effect, called rhythm. 

Read the following lines from Gray^s Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard, 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea; 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Notice that the syllables of this stanza are grouped 
in pairs. 

Read the lines, one by one aloud, noting the position 
of the accent in the pairs of syllables. 

Which comes first, the accented or the unaccented 
syllable in each pair? 

Read aloud the following lines selected frorii different 
poems : 

''In Flanders fields the poppies blow." 

''Who said, 'No man hath greater love than this, 
To die to serve his friend.''' 

''Wherever men are staunch and free. 
There shall she keep her fearless state." 

A liile of poetry is called a verse. 

A group of verses or lines is called a stanza. 

Note: tShe in the last line stands for one^s country. 
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Find other lines from poems that you. have read, 
with the same arrangement of syllables. Read them 
aloud in class. 

II 

Read aloud the following lines from Hiawatha. 
Notice the arrangement of accented and unaccented 
syllables. 

There the wrinkled old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 
Rocked him in his Unden cradle 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 
Safely bound with reindeer sinews; 
Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 
''Hush! the Naked Bear wUl hear thee!" 

How are the accented and unaccented syllables 
arranged? 

How many accented syllables are there in each line? 

Bring to class other lines from Hiawatha. 

How are the accents arranged? 

This arrangement of accents lends a quick, lively 
movement to a poem. Note the dancing movement 
of the lines. 

Come, and trip it as you go, 
On the light, fantastic toe! 

Ill 

In some lines of poetry, the syllables are arranged 
in groups of three. In the following poem, which of 
the three syllables in each group of three is accented? 
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The Return 

When our boyB from the War saw the shores of our land. 
There were some who were eager, and some of that band 
Who were dreadmg for loved ones to see them agam ; 
But m all of their faces, e'en those drawn with pain, 
Shone the Ught of a spirit undaunted and true; 
For they knew, in their hearts, that for me and for you. 
They had fought the great fight, they had sacrificed 

all— 
They had loyally answered America's call! 

—C. I. 0. 

TV 

In the foUowmg lines, the syllables are arranged 
in groups of three. 

On which syllable of each group does the accent fall? 

This is the forest primeval; but where are the hearts 

that beneath it 
Leaped like the roe when he hears in the woodland the 

voice of the huntsman? 

Read these lines aloud, noting the position of the 
accented syllable. 
How many accents are there in each line? 
From what poem are these lines taken? 
Bring to class other lines from the same poem. 



CHAPTER XX 



*. 



THE BUSINESS LETTER 

Look at the letter of application on pages 348 j 
and 349. Write a letter of application. 

1. For the position of bell boy in a summer hotel. 

2. For the position of copyist in an office. 

3. For the position of soda water clerk in a drug 

store. 

4. For the position of driver of a deUvery wagon. 

5. For the position of clerk in a candy store. 

6. For the position of bicycle messenger. 

7. For the position of bundle-wrapper in a store. 

8. For the position of messenger-boy in a telegraph 

office . 



FOR COPYING AND MEMORIZING 

Patriotism is something more than a sentiment, how- 
ever enthusiastically expressed. It is something more 
than saluting the flag, or singing America and The Star- 
Spangled Banner, Patriotism is consciousness of obU- 
gation and readiness for sacrifice. 

— John Grier Hibben, 

Copy this definition of patriotism. After you have } 
studied it, see if you can write it from memory. 

Tell some ways in which you can prove your patri- 
otism. 

(363) 



i 
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A CLUB MEETING 

Topic — Patriotic Songs. 

Purpose of the meeting — To learn to recite and sing 
America and The Star-Spangled Banner correctly, with 
every word distinct, both in speaking and singing. 

Plan — ^A program conmiittee, appointed by the 
president of the Better Speech Club will prepare a 
program for the meeting from suggestions given in 
the lessons in reading and memorizing. 



THE PLACE FOR MODIFIERS 

For sale — ^A grand piano by a lady with carved legs. 

What does the phrase, vrith carved legs, modify? 

Where should it have been placed? Where does the 

phrase, by a lady, belong? 

Any modifying word, phrase, or clause shotild be placed 
near the word which it serves. 

Be particularly careful with the word only. 

1. The boy lost his only hat. 

2. Only the boy lost his hat. 

3. The boy lost his hat only. 

In the first sentence, the boy had only one hat. The 
second sentence means that only one person lost his 
hat. The third sentence indicates that his hat was 
the only thing he lost. 

Re-write the following sentences, changing the 
positicn of the modifiers so as to make the thought 
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clear. Beginning the sentence with a phrase is often 
helpful. 

1. We walked down the Avenue to the place where 

the Capitol stands on Wednesday. 

2. A heavy shower came up as I hurried to get my 

umbrella from the southwest. 

3. I read the story of the death of Julius Caesar 

last week. 

4. I heard that Mrs. White had left the city last 

January yesterday. 

5. He argued with the man who disagreed with him 

a long time. 

6. All the papers of the children that are hanging 

up around the room will be collected. 

7. He cleaned his shoes after he had found them 

with a small brush. 

8. The man opened the basement door with a cane. 

9. The snow covered the ice on the lake that fell for 

three hours. 
10. Joe handed his teacher the letter while she was 
teaching the class from the post office. 

In order that the word shotild render immediate service, 
the modifier shotild be placed as near as possible to the 
word which it serves. 

5 

ANALYZING SENTENCES 

Analyze the following sentences, using the outline 
on pages 255 and 256. 

1. He felt the damp of the river fog that rises after 

the sun goes down. 

2. In the books you have read 

How the British regulars fired and fled. 
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3. Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson must 

remember the Kaatskill Moimtains. 

4. I have observed that he was a sunple, good- 

natured man. 
6. He now suspected that the grave roisterers of the 
mountains had played a trick on him. 

6. He foimd the gully up which he and his com- 

panions had ascended the preceding evening. 

7. As he approached the village, he met a number of 

people. 

8. We know what master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel. 

9. Within our beds awhile we heard 

The wind that round the gables roared. 

10. A week had passed since the great world was 

heard from last. 

11. We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell. 

12. The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full. 

13. As he approached the stream, his heart began to 

thimoLp. 

14. Each heart recalled a different name. 
But all sang Annie Laurie. 

15. All the stories of ghosts and gobUns that he had 

heard in the afternoon now came crowding upon 
his recollections. 

16. As Ichabod approached this fearful tree, he began 

to whistle. 

17. The hair of the affrighted pedagogue rose upon 

his head with terror. 

18. Suddenly from her side as the sun rose over the 

ocean. 
Darted a puff of smoke. 
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19. When Franklin was a little boy, he gave all his 

money for a whistle. 

20. All through his life when he wanted to buy some 

unnecessary thing, he would say to himself, 
"Don't pay too much for the whistle." 



EXERCISE IN PUNCTUATION 

The Battle of Marengo 

The following is an incident of one of Napoleon's 
battles. 

Copy the story, putting in the necessary marks of 
punctuation and the capital letters. 

just as the day was lost desaix one of napoleon's 
generals came sweeping across the field at the head of 
his cavalry and halted near the eminence where stood 
napoleon in the corps was a drummer boy a gamin 
whom desaix had picked up in the streets of paris and 
who had followed the victorious eagles of france in 
several campaigns as the colmnn halted napoleon 
shouted to him beat a retreat the boy did not stir 
gamin beat a retreat the boy grasped his drumsticks 
stepped forward and said o ske i don't know how 
desaix never taught me that but i can beat a charge 
oh i can beat a charge that would make the dead fall 
in line i beat that charge at the pyramids once and 
i beat it at mt tabor and i beat it again at the bridge 
of lodi and oh may i beat it here. 

napoleon turned to desaix we are beaten what shall 
we do do beat them there is time to win victory yet 
up gamin the charge beat the old charge of mt tabor 
and lodi 
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a moment later the corps following the gleaming 
sword of desaix and keeping step to the fmious roll of 
the gamin's drum swept down on the host of austrians 
they drove the first line back on the second the second 
back on the third and there they died and as the smoke 
cleared away the gamin was seen in front of the line 
marching right on still beating the furious charge over 
the dead and wounded over the breastworks and 
ditches over the cannon and rear guard he led the 
way to victory. 

— Joel T. Headley. 

Napoleon and His Marshals, 

7 

USING THE mFmmvE 



CASE OF PRONOUNS 

You have learned that when a pronoun is used as a 
predicate nominative after a linking verb, it must be in 
the nommative form. 

It was she who called you. 

Such a pronoun agrees in case with the subject of 
the linking verb. In one case, however, the linking 
verb is followed by the objective form. 

1. I knew that it was she who called you. 

2. I knew it to be her who called you. 

In the first sentence, what word is the subject of 
was? In what case is it? In what case, then, is the 
pronoun which means the same thing as the subject? 
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In the second sentence, what word is the object of 
knew? In what case is it? This word which is the object 
of the verb knew stands directly before the infinitive 
to be. To be is the infinitive of a linking verb ; there- 
fore the pronoun which follows it must have the same 
case as the one that precedes it. What is the predicate 
nominative after to be? Why is it in the objective 
form? 

A pronoun used as a predicate nominative after the 
infinitive of a linking verb must have the objective form. 

Supply the correct forms of pronouns in the following 
sentences. 

1. When I rang the bell, the family thought it was 

a visitor, but they found it to be only (/, me). 

2. It was (/, me) who brought the news, but in the 

dark the captain supposed it to be {he, him). 

3. There were six of us expected, and it was (we, ils) 

for whom the picnic party was waiting; but 
when our motor drove up, they found its pas- 
sengers to be only Helen and (/, me) . 

4. I thought that it was the boys in this class who 

planned the mischief, and now I know it to 
have been (they, them). 
6. It was (she, her) who was making all the trouble, 
but for a long time we could not beUeve it to be 
(she, her). 

You may ask each other in turn the following ques- 
tions. The child who answers must tiun the verb into 
the infinitive form ; thus : 
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Do you know that it is he? 
Yes, I know it to be him. 

1. Do you know that the author of the book is he? 

2. Can you see whether the girl at the window is she? 

3. Did you hear that it was you who won the prize? 

4. Do you three boys know that it is you who are 

to blame? 

5. Do you imderstand that it is they who made the 

mistake? 

6. Did you know that it was she who told them? 

II 

TENSE OF INFINITIVE 

The infinitive has two forms to show different times. 

1. I intended to write the letter yesterday. 

2. I ought to have written the letter yesterday. 

What is the tense of the verb in the first sentence? 
Was the writing to be done before or after the intend- 
ing? To writej the present infinitive, shows that the 
action of writing is to occur at the same time with or 
later than the action of the main verb. 

What is the tense of the verb ought? I ought (to-day) 
to have written yesterday. To have written^ the perfect 
infinitive, shows that the action of writing belonged 
to an earlier time than the action of the main verb. 

It would be wrong to use the perfect infinitive in the 
first sentence, for that would mean that the writing 
came before the intending. You must be careful to use 
the form of the infinitive that exactly brings out your 
meaning. 
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In the following sentences, use the correct infinitive 
form of the verb in parentheses. 

1. I know that I ought (go) with you to-morrow. 

2. I knew yesterday that I ought (go) with you. 

3. I know that I ought (go) with you yesterday. 

4. I should not Uke (Uve) a hundred years ago. 

5. I did not wish you (tell) what I told you. 

6. I fear you have told the secret, but you ought 

not (do) so. 

7. I am glad (have) the opportunity to see her yes- 

terday. 

8 
WORD-GROXJP CONTEST 

1. Choose leaders as for a spelling match, and also 
a score-keeper. The leaders will choose sides. 

2. Line up in the correct standing position for 
reading, books open to the list of word-groups. 

3. Beginning with the leader chosen first, read the 
word-groups aloud in order, altematmg sides. 

4. The objects of the match are (1) to speak each 
word-group clearly, separating the words as they 
would be separated in natm^al, correct use of the 
groups in sentences, not pausing between the words 
in the group, enunciating distinctly; (2) to give, in 
every case, the correct vowel soimd with all the speech 
organs properly open; (3) to pronounce all words 
correctly. 

5. If any vowel or consonant is neglected, incorrectly 
pronounced, or enunciated indistinctly, the word- 
group passes to the next in turn on the other side. 
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6. The teacher, or a member of the class appointed 
by the teacher, will act as umpire. 

7. The score-keeper will keep the score for both 
sides, scorinjg the errors. 

8. The wimiing side will be the side havmg the 
lowest nmnber of errors m pronunciation and enuncia- 
ation scored against it. 

To pronounce correctly means to speak with proper sound 
and accent. 

To enunciate clearly means to speak the words and con- 
sonants distinctly. 

9. Read silently the rules governing the contest 
until you understand them perfectly. 

WORD-GROUPS FOR CONTEST 

1. many of them 15. an engineer's duty 

2. his or hers 16. see her 

3. would have gone 17. Can he swim? 

4. saw him 18. Try to catch a fish 

5. a good fellow 19. two or three 

6. don't you 20. girls and boys 

7. took Ms book 21. The apples are ripe 

8. what he did in the orchard 

9. while he laughed 22. waving her golden 
10. his dark hair veil 

• 11. buy them 23. kept her waiting 

12. o'er the land of the 24. soldiers of fortune 

free 25. dew and rain 

13. will he 26. guess when 

14. Sons of the Revolu- 27. crept up stairs 

tion 28. a guest or two 
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29. at its side 

30. Good morning, gen- 

tlemen 

31. Hushed was his 

parting sigh 

32. American Uterature 

33. a government of the 

people 

34. What are you saying? 

35. twenty miles an hour 

36. some years later 

37. the whole vast treas- 

ure 

38. took with them 

39. going to 

40. the Arctic Ocean 

41. tried his patience 

42. gazed around 

43. • and so 

44. dreamer's eye 

45. fellow students 

46. Meadows trim, with 

daisies pied 
(spotted) 

47. thrust aside 

48. burdens of war 

49. Follow you? Why? 

50. pillowed his head 

51. Possess your soul in 

patience. 

52. slept the night away 

53. past, present, and 

future 

54. twice as many 

25—3 



55. What would have be- 
* come of them ! 

56. struck eleven 

57. with her cousin 

58. amoimt of 

59. good for you 

60. fought it bravely 

61. heard her 

62. What are you doing? 

63. true to them 

64. satisfies him 

65. speaks well 

66. Will you do it? 

67. 'tis of thee 

68. The star-spangled 

banner 

69. says so 

70. separate your words 

71. and the home of the 

brave 

72. trust him 

73. his society 

74. get him 

75. camp activities 

76. looked up 

77. can stand 

78. Give it to them. 

79. seems to be 

80. getting along 

81. didn't you? 

82. I meant her. 

83. Who is he? 

84. ought to 

85. a kind of aster 
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86. So can I. 

87. rapped at the door 

88. give you 

89. ought to have made 

90. going to stay 

91. want you 

92. just the right thing 

93. trying to 

94. It was yellow. 

95. As long as it is broad 

96. Call all true men. 

97. There was never a 

leaf on bush or 
tree. 

98. What will you 

charge? 

99. needs me 

100. I don't know. 

101. I will help her get 

oflf. 

102. What do you think? 

103. afraid he is 

104. might h%ve known 

105. meant it 

106. have to hurry 

107. He uses slang. 

108. looked around 

109. chinmeys and towers 

110. something good 

111. well and strong 

112. a shiftless servant 

113. ceased to look 

114. a master of men 



115. 



16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 

35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 



144. 



the twilight's last 

gleaming 
many of them 
thoughtful and 

steadfast 
calmed her 
do and have 
because of them 
yes sir 

begin to speak 
f oimd him 
took his place 
draw a glass 
law office 
my fine fellow 
in which he wrote 
went down stairs 
thank you 
obUged to you 
But he was early, 
once a year 
must have deceived 

them 
Rip's heart 
Name them! 
simset music 
paced up and down 
late in the evening 
Get you gone! 
Fire if you dare! 
news of battle 
America and her 

allies 
grass and flowers 
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145. swept up 148. The scoffers spoke. 

146. a ragged old man 149. went with him 

147. greeted him 150. the genius of America 

In your note book, write down word-groups indis- 
tinctly read or spoken in class or elsewhere. When a 
sufficient nimiber have been collected, they may 
be made use of in another word-group contest. Report 
the progress of your observations from day to day. 



FOR READING 
review op vowels, word endings, and rhythm 

May is Building Her House 

May is building her house. With apple blooms 

She is roofing over the glimmering rooms ; 
Of the oak and the beech hath she builded its beams 

And, spinning all day at her secret looms, 
With arras of leaves each wind-swayed wall 
She pictureth over, and peopleth it all 

With echoes and dreams^ 

And singmg of streams. 

May is building her house. Of petal and blade, 
Of the roots of the oak, is the flooring made. 

With a carpet of mosses and lichen and clover, 

Each small miracle over and over, 
And tender, traveling green things strayed. 

Her windows, the morning and evening star. 
And her rustUng doorways, ever ajar 

With the coming and going 

Of fan- thmgs blowing, 
The thresholds of the four winds are. 
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May is building her house. From the dust of things 
She is making the songs and the flowers and the wings; 
From October's tossed and trodden gold 
She is making the young year out of the old; 
Yea : out of winter's fljdng sleet 
She is making all the summer sweet, 
And the brown leaves spumed of November's 
feet 
She is changing back again to spring's. 

— Richard Le Gallienne. 



KHYTHM 

Study the rhythm of the poem. 

Note that the poet combines a three-syllabled foot 
and a two-syllabled foot. 

Read the lines of the first stanza for the rhythm. 

Where is the accent in the foot of three syllables? 
• Where is the accent in the foot of two syllables? 

Read the lines of the second, third, and fourth 
stanzas for the rhythm. 

Point out the three-syllabled feet. Where is the 
accent in each? 

Point out the two-syllabled feet. Where is the 
accent in each? 

Write two lines in the same rhythm as the following: 

Oh, the blithest of sights in this world so fair 
Is a gay little pup with his tail in the air. 

— Arthur Guitemum. 

Point out the three-syllabled feet. 
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II 

VOWELS 

Study the vowel sounds in the riming words of the 
poem. ' 

Write down the riming words in groups, arranging 
them in the following order: 

00 

6 

a 
a 
i 
e - 

Note that the riming words of the poem represent 
eight of the simple or primary vowel sounds. 

Stand for the breathing exercise. 

Take a deep breath before speaking each word, and 
pronounce each word in the list, shaping the mouth 
carefully to allow the sound to pass out freely. 

Add words to each group, and practice speaking 
them in the same way. 

Ill 

SPEAKING ENDINGS CLEARLY 

Make from this poem a Hst of words ending in iilg. 
Read the list aloud together, speaking the ending 
clearly. 
Make a list of words ending with the sound of d. 
Read them aloud, watching the ending. 
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Do the same with the words ending with the sound 
o{t. 

IV 
READING THE POEM 

Read the poem through silently to get the poet's 
meaning. 

Do you know the meaning of all the words in the 
first stanza? 

There is perhaps one word that you will have to look 
up m the dictionary. 

Get the picture suggested by each stanza clearly 

in your mind. The first stanza gives the reader a 

picture of: 

The roof. 
The beams. 
The hangings. 
The occupants. 

Study the second, third, and fourth stanzas in the 
same way. Now read the poem aloud so that the 
whole class will get the pictures as you read. 

10 
ANALYZING SENTENCES 

Analyze the following sentences, using the outline 
on pages 296 and 297. 

• 1. A familiar bird that we love for its music and for 
its ways is the bluebird. 
2. When we see the first bluebird we know that 
spring has come. 
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3. The bluebird is a member of the thrush family, 

but he camiot sing like the thrush. 

4. The oriole likes to build her nest in the elm-tree, 

at the end of a long, drooping branch. 
6. The nest is secure, and sheltered from the rain by 
the leafy twigs which droop around it. 

6. An oriole's nest is a real castle in the air. 

7. The phoebe bird builds the prettiest nest that can 

be found in the woods. 

8. A robin's nest is always near a place where people 

live. 

9. John BiuToughs says that in one spring there were 

four robin's nests near his house. 

10. There were fifteen more robm's nests on his lot 

of sixteen acres, and the robins ate almost all 
of the early cherries. 

11. The only domestic animal of which the birds are 

afraid is the cat. 

12. On a midsummer day in the country it is pleasant 

to sit in the shade of a tree, or in front of the 
open bam door, where you can smell the fragrant 
hay. 

13. The dancing butterflies, the skimming swallows, 

the humming bees add to the rest and content- 
ment that fill the air. 

14. Across the road the farmers are making hay m a 

field that slopes up the hillside. 

15. Perhaps you would like to help the farmer toss 

the hay upon the rick or rake it up into big piles. 

16. Then he will let you ride on the hayload to the 

bam where the hay will be stored away for 
winter. 

17. A cool, crisp, sunshiny day is the day when the 

farmer likes to cut his hay. 
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18. Next winter, when the meadows are covered with 
snow instead of grass, the farmer's cows will 
still have plenty to eat. 

11 
CONJUGATION 

SEE 

Principal Parts: Present, see. Past, sate?. Perfect 
Participle, seen. 

INDICATIVE MOOD 



Present 



Past 



Future 



Present 
Perfect 

Past 
Perfect 

Future 
Perfect 



ACTIVE VOICE 


Singular 


Plural 


X* X see 


We see 


* 2. You see 


You see 


[3. He sees 


They see 


1. I saw 


We saw 


* 2. You saw 


You saw 


3. He saw 


They saw 


1. I shall see 


We shall see 


^ 2. You will see 


You will see 


3. They will see 


They will see 


1. I have seen 


We have seen 


^ 2. You have seen 


You have seen 


3. He has seen 


They have seen 


1. I had seen 


We had seen 


* 2. You had seen 
3. He had seen 


You had seen 


They had seen 


[1. I shall have seen 


We shall have seen 


* 2. You will have seen 


You will have seen 


1 3. He will have seen 


They will have seen 
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Present 



Past 



Future 



Present 
Perfect 

Past 
Perfect 

Future 
Perfect 






Singular 

^1. I am seen 

2. You are seen 

3. He is seen 



PASSIVE VOICE 

Plural 
We are seen 



1. I was seen 

2. You were seen 

3. He was seen 



1. I shall be seen 

2. You will be seen 

3. He will be seen 

1. I have been seen 

2. You have been seen 

3. He has been seen 

1. I had been seen 

2. You had been seen 

3. He had been seen 



You are seen 
They are seen 

We were seen 
You were seen 
They were seen 

We shall be seen 
You will be seen 
They will be seen 

We have been seen 
You have been seen 
They have been seen 

We had. been seen 
You had been seen 
They had been seen 



1. I shall have been seen We shall have been seen 

2. Youwillhavebeenseen You will have been seen 
^3. He will have been seen They will have been seen 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 



Present 



Past 



ACTIVE VOICE 



Singular 

1. If I see 

2. If you see 

3. If he see 

1. If I saw 

2. If you saw 

3. If he saw 



Plural 

If we see 
If you see 
If they see 

If we saw 
If you saw 
If they saw 
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Past 
Perfect 



Present 



Past 



Present 
Perfect 

Past 
Perfect 



1. If I have seen 

2. If you have seen 

3. If he have seen 

1. If I had seen 

2. If you had seen 

3. If he had seen 



If we have seen 
If you have seen 
If they have seen 

If we had seen 
If you had seen 
If they had seen 



PASSIVE VOICE 



Singvlar 

1. It I be seen 

2. If you be seen 

3. If he be seen 

1. If I were sleen 

2. If you were seen 

3. If he were seen 

1. If I have been seen 

2. If you have been seen 

3. If he have been 9een 

1. If I had been seen 

2. If you had been seen 

3. If he had been seen 



Plural 

If we be seen 
If you be seen 
If thev be seen 

If we were seen 
If you were seen 
If they were seen 

If we have been seen 
If you have been seen 
If they have been seen 

If we had been seen 
If you had been seen 
If they had been seen 



IMPERATIVE MOOD 







ACTIVE VOICE 




Singular 


Plurai 


Present 

• 


2. See 


See 

PASSIVE VOICE 


Present 


2. Be seen 


Be seen 
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INFINinVES 



Active 

Present To see 

Present 
Perfect 



} 



To have seen 



Passive 
To be seeu 

To have been seen 



PARTICIPLES 



Active 

Present Seeing 

Present \ „ . 
Perfect J ^*^ 



Passive 
Being seen 

Having been seen 



BE 



Present 



Past 



Present 
Perfect 

Past 
Perfect 



I 



SUBJUNCTIVE 

Singular 

i. HI be 

2. If you be 

3. K he be 

1. If I were 

2. If you were 
[3. If he were 

1. If I have been 

2. If you have been 
[ 3. If he have been 

1. If I had been 

2. If you had been 
[3. If he had been 



MOOD 

Plural 

11 we be 
If you be 
If they be 

If we were 
If you were 
If they were 

If we have been 
If you have been 
If they have been 

If we had been 
If you had been 
If they had been 



IMPERATIVE MOOD 

Singular Plural 

Present 2. Be 2. Be 
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INFINITIVES 



Present: to be 



Perfect: to have been 



PARTICIPLES 

Present: being; Pdst: been; Perfect: having been 

12 

IRREGULAR VERBS . 

Here is a list of irregular verbs not already given in 
this book. Learn the parts of these verbs by heart. 
Remember that the complete form of the verb is called 
the perfect participle. 



Present 


Past 


Complete 


abide 


abode 


abode 


am (be) 


was 


been 


arise 


arose 


ariden 


awake 


awoke 


awaked 


bear (bring forth) 


bore 


bom 


bear (carry) 


bore 


borne 


beat 


beat 


beat, beaten 


behold 


beheld 


beheld 


bend 


bent 


bent 


bereave 


bereft 


bereft 


beseech 


besought 


besought 


bet 


bet 


bet 


bid (command) 


bade, bid 


bidden, bid 


bid (offer money) 


bid 


bid 


bind 


bound 


bound 


bleed 


bled 


bled 


blow 


blew 


blown 


breed 


bred 


bred 
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Present 


Past 


Complete 


build 


built 


built 


buy 


bought 


bought 


chide 


chid 


chid, chidden 


cleave 


cleft 


cleft, cloven 


cling 


ching 


ching 


cost 


cost 


cost 


creep 


crept 


crept 


cut 


cut 


cut 


deal 


dealt 


dealt 


dig 


dug 


dug 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


dwell 


dwelt 


dwelt 


fall 


fell 


fallen 


feel 


felt 


felt 


fight 


fought 


fought 


find 


found 


found 


flee 


fled 


fled 


fling 


flung 


flung 


forbear 


forbore 


forborne 


forget 


forgot^ 


forgotten 


forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


get 


got 


got 


gird 


girt 


girt 


grind 


ground 


ground 


hang 


hung, hanged 


hung, hanged 


have 


had 


had 


hear 


heard 


heard 


hit 


hit 


hit 


hold 


held 


held 


hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


keep 


kept 


kept 


kneel 


knelt 


knelt 


lead 


led 


led 
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PreaerU 


Past 


Complete 


leave 


left 


left 


let 


let 


let 


lose 


lost 


lost 


make 


made 


made 


mean 


meant 


meant 


meet 


met 


met 


pay 


paid 


paid 


put 


put 


put 


quit 


quit 


quit 


read 


read 


read 


rend 


rent 


rent 


rid 


rid 


rid 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


seek 


sought 


sought 


seU 


sold 


sold 


send 


sent 


sent 


shake 


shook 


shaken 


shed 


shed 


shed 


shine 


shone 


shone 


shoe 


shod 


shod 


shoot 


shot 


shot 


shrink 


shrank 


shrunk 


shrive 


shrived, shrove 


shriven 


slay 


slew 


slain 


sleep 


slept 


slept 


slide 


slid 


shd 


sling 


slung 


slung 


slit 


sUt 


sUt 


Hinite 


smote 


smitten 


sow 


sowed 


sown 


speed 


sped 


sped 


spend 


spent 


spent 


spin 


spun 


spun 
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Present 


Past 


Complete 


spit 


spat 


spit 


split 


split 


spUt 


spread 


spread 


spread 


spring 


sprang 


sprung 


stand 


stood 


stood 


steal 


stole 


stolen 


stick 


stuck 


stuck 


sting 


stung \ 


stung 


strike 


struck 


struck 


string 


stnmg 


strung 


strive 


strove 


stnven 


swear 


swore 


sworu 


sweep 


swept 


swept 


tear 


tore 


torn 


teU 


told 


told 


thrive \ 


throve 


thrived, thriven 


throw 


threw 


thrown 


thrust 


thrust 


tiirust 


tread 


trod 


trodden 


weave 


wove 


woven 


weep 


wept 


wept 


wet 


wet 


wet 


mn 


won 


won 


wring 


wrung 


wrung 
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Abbreviations, using, 33, 34; 116, 
117 

Adjectives, predicate, 72-74; def- 
inition and uses, 88-91; build- 
ing a vocabulary: adjectives, 
91-93; overworked adjectives, 
93, 94; choosing the right ad- 
jective, 94, 95; using adjectives 
or adverbs, 98, 99; comparing 
adjectives and adverbs, 100- 
102; further, farther y 103, 104; 
phrases as adjectives, 130; 
clauses as adjectives, 144, 145 

Adverbs, definition, 95-97; forms, 
97, 98; practice in using, 98, 
99; comparing adjectives and 
adverbs, 100, 101; further j 
farther, 103, 104; phrases as 
adverbs, 130, 131; clauses as 
adverbs, 145, 146; conjimctive, 
175 

Agreement, subject and predicate, 
65-67; pronoun and antece- 
dent, 242 

"American's Creed, The," 226 

Anecdotes, 329 

April Fool, 312, 313 

"Armistice Celebration, An" 77 

Arnold, Matthew, 355 

"Autumn," 91 

"Ballad of French River, A" 24, 25 
Ball, Captain, 272, 273 
"Balloon Hoax, The," 304 
"Baltimore Sun," 327 
"Baptism of Little John," 195-199 
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Basketball Game, A" 144 
Battle of Marengo, The," 367 
Battle of the Ants," 153, 154 
Beecher, Henry Ward, 171 
Bigwood, Inez, 27 
"Birds of Passage" (extract), 231 
Books, using, 5, 6; at the club, 7; 
favorite books, 250, 251 ; at the 
club, 251, 252; titles, 252, 253 
Breathing exercises, 19, 20, 35, 53, 

119, 231, 247 
Brooks, Phillips, 123 
Bryant, William Cullen, 187, 271 

• 

"Call to Service," 180-182 
"Call to the Colors, The," 309-312 
Campaign for better speech, 213- 

215 
Capital letters, titles of books, 252, 

253; review, 280-282 
"Casablanca," 82, 83 
"CavaHer's Escape," 121, 122 
"Challenge, The," 353-355 
Christnias, 253-255; forming Bet- 
ter Speech Club,. 213-215; air 
flights, 275 
Christmas, at the club, 253-258; 

carols, original, 257, 258 
Christmas Carols, original, 257 
Clauses, definition, 143, 144; as 
adjectives, 144, 145; as ad- 
verbs, 145, 146; as noims, 146; 
relative, restrictive and non- 
restrictive, 356-^358 
Club, forming English Club, 3, 4; 
the book at the club, 7; stories 
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of war dogs, 30; Thanksgiving, 
38-40; travel day, 62; reading 
day, 88; proverb day, 108, 109; 
stories of famous rides, 123; 
dreams, 142; explanation day, 
156; inventions, 169, 170; dra- 
matic day, 180-182; finishing 
stories, 226; book day, 251, 252 

€lub, St. Valentine's Day, 288; 
aviation day, 309; anecdote 
day, 330; patriotic songs, 364 

Commas, before and after quota- 
tion, 32; direct address, 104, 
105; "2/68" and "no," 115, 116; 
appositive, 133, 134; series, 151, 
152; compoimd sentences, 161, 
162; before and after a paren- 
thetical expression, 184-186; 

* review, 211-213; in writing 
addresses, 225 

Comparing adjectives and ad- 
verbs, 100-104 

Conjugation, indicative mood, 
380; subjunctive, 381; imper- 
ative, 382 

Conjunctions, definition, 172, 173; 
CO rdinate, 173; correlative, 
173; subordinate, 176; list, 
174; practice, 175-177 

Conquering difficult words, 113- 
115, 118, 119, 249 

Contractions, 79 

Copying, 87, 110, 123, 171, 226, 
237, 287, 363 

^'Darius Green and His Flying 

Machine," 165 
Daudet, Alphonse, 250 
Dickens, Charles, 221 
Dictation, 287 
Dictionary, using the, 32, 33 



"Disappearance Worth While, A" 

40 
Dramatization, 109, 110; 195- 

200; 255, 343, 350 

Ebers, George, 251 
"Eldorado," 344 
"Exciting Ride, An," 31 

Fables, 346; telling, 347; writing, 

347,348 
"First Overseas Flight, The," 16, 

17 
"Flag, The," 145 
"P^m Ocean to Ocean," 280-282 

Games, riming game, 21, 22; dic- 
tionary, 32; courtesy game, 116; 
pronoun game, 243; "said" 
game, 277 

Gastmel, Odette, 219 

"GeUert," 85, 86 

Gerry, Margarita Spalding, 343 

Gerund, 340-342 

Giving directions, 155 

Good speech habits, 117 

Grady, Henry N., 30 

Guynemer, 308 

Hale, Edward Everett, 287 
Happenings, telling, imaginary, 

276; 304-307; tellmg real, 327; 

writing about, 328 
Headley, Joel T., 368 
Hemans, Felicia D., 83 
Henry, O., 283 

"Heroes of the Air," 308, 309 
Hibben, John Grier, 363 
"His Master's Voice," 191 
Hohnes, Oliver Wendell, 267 

Icarus, 164 
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"Hiad, The" (extract), 270, 271 
Imaginary conversations, 276 
Immelnuui, Captain, 272, 273 
Independent words, interjections, 

179, 180 
Infinitive, 332-335, 368-371 
Interjections, 135, 179, 180 
Irving, Washington, 255 
ItSy possessive of it, 49, 50 

Jacobs, Joseph, 86 
Jeffries, Richard, 63, 92 

Kind and sort, 280 

Language, use, 1; pledge, 2; oath, 

2; creed, 3 
Le Gallienne, Richard, 376 
Letters, the story-letter, 55-60; 
letter of excuse, 61; "bread and 
butter letter," 109; business 
letter, 140-142; practice in 
writing, 109, 171, 224, 225, 286; 
letter of application, 348,. 349, 
363 
"Lexington," 265-267 
Lincoln, Abraham, 110 
LongfeUow, 103, 133, 217, 231 
Love, W. DeLoss, 39 
Lowell, James Russell, 248 

"Biarch Wind," 107 
Mason, Annette, 182, 258 
Master words, nouns, 40; pro- 
nouns, 46; verbs, 63; agree- 
ment between sentence masters, 
65-67 
"May is Building her House," 375, 

376 
Memorizing, 30, 87, 110, 123, 171, 
226, 237, 363 



Modifiers, place for, 364 

Morley, Christopher, 25 

Muir, John, 235 
My Early Impressions," 220, 221 
My Language Creed," 3 
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Nature, study of, 153-155, 189, 
190 

"New Roland, The," 308 

"New York Sun," 304 

"Night," 90 

Nouns, common, 41; collective, 
41; proper, 42; as master 
words, 42; plurals of, 42-46; 
agreement of noun and verb, 
66, 67; predicate, 72-74; in- 
direct object, 74-76; objective 
complement, 76, 77; phrases as 
nouns, 130; vocative, 135; uses, 
201-211; review, 227; possess- 
ive forms, 228-230; gender, 230 

''Oath of Allegiance to American 

Speech," 3 
"Oath of Allegiance to the Lan- 
guage of My Country," 2 
"Old Qockon the Stairs, The" 217 
"Old-fashioned Christmas, An," 

253-255 
Orr, C. I., 199, 303, 353, 362 
"Our Summer Companions," 7 
"Our Summer Home in New 

Hampshire," 123 
Outlinmg, 123-136, 223, 283, 284 
Oxenham, John, 85 

Page, William Tyler, 226 

Paragraph, idea of, 26-29; find- 
ing paragraph thought, 29; 
paragraph practice, 85-87, 219- 
223; paragraph outlining, 125, 
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126, 223; topic sentence, 234- 
237; study, 270-275 

Participle, 335-340 

Parts of speech, review, 127, 128 

Period, 225 

Pershing, John J., 224 

Phrases, as adjectives, 129; as ad- 
verbs, 129, 130; as nouns, 130; 
definition, 130; practice in find- 
ing phrases, 130, 131 

Picture study, 5, 139, 285, 286 

"Pledge to the English Language,'' 
2 

Poe, Edgar Allan, 304, 344 

"Ponce de Leon," 41 

Prepositions, definition. 111; list, 
112; practice in finding, 112, 
113; conquering troublesome 
prepositions: likCy between — 
among f in — into, 113-115 

Pronoims, as master words, 46, 47; 
a list, 47; using pronoims, 48, 
49; possessive of it, agreement 
with verb, 65, 66; personal pro- 
nouns: uses of, 237, 238; forms 
of, 238, 239; practice, 239-241, 
262, 263; agreement with ante- 
cedent, 242; compoimd per- 
sonal, 243-246; reflexive, 246; 
relative, 258-260; interroga- 
tive, 260; demonstrative, 261; 
indefinite, 262; as predicate 
nominative, 369 

Punctuation, comma, 32, 104, 105, 
115, 116, 133, 134, 151, 152, 161, 
162, 225; period, 225; colon, 
246; review, 280-282; semi- 
colon, 299, 300, 358-360; exer- 
cise, 367 

Quotation, marks, 32; direct and 



indirect, 182-184; said in direct 
quotations, 277; substitutes for 
said, 277 

Reading, story of, 158, 159, 265; 

silent, 267; aloud, 268, 303, 344, 

375, 378 
Reasons for things, 349 
"Return, The," 362 
Rhythm, 360-362 
Roosevelt^ Quentin, 309 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 237 

Scott, Sir Walter, 251 

Second Inaugural, Lincoln's, ex- 
tract, 110 

Sentence, definition, 7, 8, 9; study- 
ing sentence forms, 9, 10; kinds, 

11, 12; subject and predicate, 

12, 13; masters of the sentence, 
14, 15; position of subject, 15, 
16; using sentences, 25; in 
groups, 26; simple, 132, 133, 
use of expletive, 136; complex, 
148, 149; compound, 156-158; 
review, 158, 159; combining 
sentences, 159, 160; topic sen- 
tence, 233-236; learning to 
analyze, 188, 189, 296, 297 

Sentences, Analyzing, 365-367, 

378-380 
Serving words, adjectives, 88-95; 

adverbs, 95-99; prepositions, 

111-115; conjimctions, 172-177 
Simons, S. E., 199, 313, 353 
"Signs of Spring," 303 
"Single <:k)mbat. The," 270-273 
"Sohrab's Plea," 350-353 
"Steamboat, The," 168, 169 
Stories, to finish, 37, 142, 226, 287; 

of heroism, 82-85; practice in 
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story telling, 107; of famous 
rides, 121, 122; of great in- 
ventions, 164^169; writing, 275; 
story to play, 309-312; life 
stories, 331 

Telling how to do things, 170 
Tennyson, Alfred, 233 
Thanksgiving at the Club, 38-40 
"Thanksgiving of Long Ago, A," 

38,39 
"There Was His Duty to Be 

Done," 84, 85 
Thompson, John G., 27 
Thombury, Walter, 122 
Topic sentence, 233-237 
"To the DandeUon," 248 
"Toy Shop, The," 343 
"Training of Red Cross Dogs," 27 
Trowbridge, J. T., 164 
"Twenty-second of December," 

187 

Verbs, as master words, 63, 64; 
verb-phrases, 64, 65; agreement 
of noim and verb, 65, 66, 322; 
transitive and intransitive, 67- 
70, 3ia-316; kinds of intrans- 
itive verbs, 70-72; building a 
vocabulary: verbs, 77, 78; 
regular and irregular, 288-296, 
384-387; principal and auxil- 
iary, 316-320; moods, 321, 322; 
conjugation of to &6, 323; to see, 
380; of other verbs, 324 

"Visit to the Haimted House," 
277-279 

Vocabulary building, verbs, 77, 78; 
adjectives, 91-94; adverbs, 99, 
101; describing a house, 126, 
127; haunted house, 277-279; 



expressing appreciation, 331, 
332 
Voice, breathing exercises, 19, 20, 
35, 53, 119, 231, 247; vowel 
sounds: "oo," 20, 21; "a," 34; 
"ee," 119, 120; primary vowel 
soimds (6), 52; consonants, "p" 
and "6," 80, 81, 105, 106; pri- 
mary vowel soimds (12), 137, 
138; consonants, "^," "d," 162, 
163; final consonants, 186-188; 
re^ew of vowel sounds, 215, 
216; mixed vowel soimds, "i," 
230; "ow;" and "(m," 247, 248; 
''eu^' or "w", 301-303; "oi" or 
"oy", 325; review of vowel and 
consonant soimds, 325, 326 

*<Whistlmg Dick's Christmas 
Stocking," 283 

Wilson, Woodrow, 87 

Words, speaking correctly, them, 
andf 22, 23; catch, 54; arctic, 
antarctic, 152; in pairs, would 
have, might have, etc., 36; shaU 
I, shall we, 50-52; guardian, 
theatre, 81; athlete, wrestle, 106; 
endings, ing, 120; final con- 
sonants, 163; speaking all the 
syllables, 138; toithout, unless, 
178; placing the accent, 232; 
conquering difi&cult words, 118, 
119, 249; speaking wh correctly, 
264; using so — as, 298 

Word-study, 26, 86, 108, 150, 155, 
221, 283-285; hind and sort, 
280; word group contest, 371- 
375 

Words that stand alone, 135, 136 

Yellowstone Lake, 234, 235 



MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS FOR READING 

AND MEMORIZING 

With a view to stimulating an appreciation of poetry and to afford- 
ing opportunity for practice in speaking, the following appropriate 
poems have been included for reading and memorizing. 

For convenience, the grading of the poems has been arranged by 
years. 



CONTENTS 

m 

SEVENTH GRADE— FIRST HALF YEAR 

Selections Page 

Address to the Army Albertf King of Belgium 399 

America the Beautiful \ . .Katharine Lee Bates 400 

New Every Morning Susan Coolidge 401 

The Rose and the Gardener Austin Dohson 402 

Each and All ^Ealph Waldo Emerson. . 403 

The Spires of Oxford Winifred M. Letts. 404 

Hark, Hark, the Lark! William Shakespeare . . . 405 

The Trailing Arbutus John Greerdeaf WhiUier 405 

SEVENTH GRADE— SECOND HALF YEAR ^ 

Selections 

Be True Horatius Bonar 406 

Nobility .Alice Cary 407 

War Inevitable Patrick Henry 408 

The Finding of the Lyre James Ry^ssell Lowell. . . 409 

Lincoln, the Man of the People. . . .Edwin Markham 411 

Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind . . . William Shakespeare . . . 412 
Sir Galahad Alfred, Lord Tennyson . . 413 

EIGHTH GRADE— FIRST HALF YEAR 
Selections 

Incident of the French Camp Robert Browning 416 

Swett Peas John Keats 417 

Gettysburg Address Abraham Lincoln . . 418 

In Flanders Fields John McCrae 419 

To Helen Edgar Allan Poe 419 

Bugle Song Alfred, Lord Tennyson . . 420 

Memorial Day Address Woodrow Wilson 421 
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398 CX)NTENTS 

Selections (Continued) 
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Address to the Army 
Soldiers: 

Without the least provocation on our part, a neigh- 
bor, glorying in his power, has torn into shreds the 
treaties that bear his signature and violated the terri- 
tory of our fathers. 

Because we have been worthy of ourselves, because 
we have refused to forfeit our honor, he has attacked 
us. But the whole world is amazed at our loyal 'stand. 
May its respect and its esteem sustain you in this 
supreme moment! 

Seeing its freedom menaced, the nation has been 
deeply moved and her children have hurried to her 
frontiers. Valiant soldiers of a sacred cause, I have 
confidence in your tenacious bravery, and I salute you 
in the name of Belgiimi. Your citizens are proud of 
you. You will triimiph, for yours is the might that 
serves the right. 

Caesar said of your ancestors: ''Of all the peoples of 
Gaul the Belgians are the bravest." 

Hail to you, army of the Belgian people! In the 
face of the enemy, remember that you are fighting for 
Uberty and for your menaced hearths. Remember, 
men of Flanders, the Battle of the Golden Spiu«; and 
you, Walloons, who now stand on your honor, remem- 
ber the six hundred Franchimontois. 

Soldiers! I leave Brussels to put myself at your head. 

Albert. 

Done at the Palace of Brussels j this fifth day of August, 
1914' Albert, King of Belgium. 
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America the Beautiful 

beautiful for spacious skies, 

For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 

Above the fruited plain! 
America ! America ! 

God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 

From sea to shining sea! 

beautiful for pilgrim feet, 

Whose stem, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 

Across the wilderness! 
America ! America ! 

God mend thine every flaw. 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 

Thy liberty in law! 

beautiful for heroes proved 

In Uberating strife, 
Who more than self their country l©ved, 

And mercy more than life! 
America! America! 

May God thy gold refine 
Till all success be nobleness 

And every gam divine! 

O beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond .the years 

Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by himian tears! 
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America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 

From sea to shining sea! 

— Katharine Lee Bates. 



New Every Morning 

Every day is a fresh beginning, 

Every mom is the world made new. 
You who are weary of sorrow^ and sinning, 

Here is a beautiful hope for you, — 

A hope for me and a hope for you. 

All the past things are past and over; 
The tasks are done and the tears are sh^. 

Yesterday's errors let yesterday cover; 
Yesterday's wounds, which smarted and bled. 
Are healed with the healing which night has shed. 

Yesterday now is a part of forever, • 
Bound up in a sheaf, which God holds tight. 

With glad days, and sad days, and bad days, which 
never 
Shall visit us more with their bloom and their bUght, 
Their fulness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 

Let them go, since we cannot re-live them. 

Cannot uAdo and cannot atone; 
God in his mercy receive, forgive them! 

Only the new days are our own ; 

To-d^^y is ours, and to-day alone. 
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Here axe the skies all burnished brightly, 
Here is the spent earth all re-born, 

Here are the tired limbs springing lightly 
To face the siin and to share with the mom 
In the chrism of dew and the cool of dawn. 

Every day is a fresh begmning; 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain. 

And, spite of old sorrow and older sinning. 
And puzzles forecasted and possible pain. 
Take heart with the day, and begin again. 

— Susan Coolidge. 

The Rose and the Gardener 

The Rose in the garden slipped her bud. 
And she laughed in the pride of her youthful blood, 
As she thought of the Gardener standing by — 
''He is old — so old! And he soon must die!'' 

The full Rose waxed in the warm June air, 
And she spread and spread till her heart lay bare; 
And she laughed once more as she heard his tread — 
''He is older now! He will soon be dead!" 

But the breeze of the morning blew, and found 
That the leaves of the blown Rose strewed the ground; 
And he came at noon, that Gardener old, 
And he raked them gently under the mould. 

And I wove the thing to a random rhyme ; 
For the Rose is Beauty; the Gardener, Time. 

— Austin Dobsan. 
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Each and All 

Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked clown 

Of thee from the hill-top looking down; 

The heifer that lows in the upland farm, 

Far-heard, lows not thine ear to charm; 

The sexton, tolling his bell at noon, 

Deems not that great Napoleon 

Stops his horse, and Usts with delight, 

Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine height; 

Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy Ufe to thy neighbor's creed has lent. 

All are needed by each one ; 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 

I thought the sparrow's note from heaven. 

Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 

I brought him home, in his nest, at even ; 

He sings the song, but it cheers not now. 

For I did not bring home the river and sky; — 

He sang to my ear, — they sang to my eye. 

The delicate shells lay on the shore; 

The bubbles of the latest wave 

Fresh pearls to their enamel gave. 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 

Greeted their safe escape to me. 

I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

I fetched my sea-bom treasures home; 

But the poor, unsightly noisome things 

Had left their beauty on the shore 

With the sun and the sand and the wild uproar. 

The lover watched his graceful maid. 

As 'mid the virgin train she strayed. 

Nor knew her beauty's best attire 

Was woven still by the snow-white choir. 
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At last she came to his hermitage, 

Like the bird from the woodlands to the cage; — 

The gay enchantment was undone, 

A gentle wife, but fairy none. 

Then I said, ''I covet truth; 

Beauty is unripe childhood's cheat; 

I leave it behind with the games of youth'': — 

As I spoke, beneath my feet 

The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 

Running over the club-moss burrs; 

I inhaled the violet's breath; 

Around me stood the oaks and firs; 

Pine-CQnes and acorns lay on the ground; 

Over me soared the eternal sky. 

Full of light and of deity; 

Again I saw, again I heard. 

The rolling river, the mommg bird;— 

Beauty through my senses stole ; 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

The Spires of Oxford 

I saw the spires of Oxford 

As I was passing by. 
The gray spires of Oxford 

Against the pearl-gray sky. 
My heart was with the Oxford men 

Who went abroad to die. 

The years go fast in Oxford, 

The golden years and gay. 
The hoary Colleges look down 

On careless boys at play. 
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But when the bugles sounded war 
They put their games away. 

They left the peaceful river, ^ 

The cricket-field, the quad, 
The shaven lawns of Oxford, 

To seek a bloody sod — 
^ They gave their merry youth away 

For country and for God. 

God rest you, happy gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 

Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown. 

God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town. 

— Winifred M. Letts. 

Hakk, Habk, the Lark! 

Hark, hai-k! the lark at heaven's gate sings. 

And Phoebus 'gms arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 

On chaliced flowers that Ues : 
And winking Majy-buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes; 
With everything that pretty bin, 

My lady sweet, arise, 
Arise, arise' 

— William Shakespeare. 

' The Trailing Arbutus 

I wandered lonely where the pine-trees made 
Against the bitter East their barricade. 
And, guided by its sweet 

27—3 
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Perfume, I found, within a narrow dell, 
The trailing spring flower tinted like a shell 
Amid dry leaves and mosses at my feet. 

From under dead boughs, for whose loss the pines 
Moaned ceaseless overhead, the blossoming vines 

Lifted their glad surprise, 
While yet the bluebird smoothed in leafless trees 
His feathers ruffled by the chill sea-breeze, 

And snow-drifts lingered under April skies. 

As, pausing, .o'er the lonely flower I bent, 

I thought of Uves thus lowly, clogged and pent, 

Which yet find room. 
Through care and ciunber, coldness and decay, 
To lend a sweetness to the ungenial day. 

And make the sad earth happier for their bloom. 

— John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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Be Tkxte 

Thou must be true thyself. 

If thou the truth wouldst teach; 

Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another's soul wouldst reach! 

It needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech. 
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Think truly, and thy thoughts 

Shall the world's famine feed ; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 

Shall be a fruitful seed ; 
live truly, and thy life shall be 

A great and noble creed. 

— Horatius Bonar. 



Nobility 

True worth is in being, not seeming, — 

In doing each day that goes by 
Some little good — not in dreaming 

Of great things to do by and by. 
For whatever men say in blindness. 

And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There's nothing so kingly as kindness, 

And nothing so royal as truth. 

We get back our mete as we measure — 

We cannot do wrong and feel right. 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 

For justice avenges each slight. 
The air for the wmg of the sparrow. 

The bush for the robin and wren, 
But alway the path that is narrow 

And straight, for the children of men. 

'Tis not in the pages of story 
The heart of its ills to beguile, * 

Though he who makes courtship to glory 
Gives all that he hath for her smile. 
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For when from her heights he has won her, 

Alas! it is only to prove 
That nothing's so sacred as honor, 

And nothing so loyal as love ! 

We cannot make bargains for blisses, 

Nor catch them like fishes in nets; 
And sometimes the thing om* Ufe misses, 

Helps more than the thing which it gets. 
For good Ueth not in pursuing, 

Nor gaining of great nor of small. 
But just in the doing, and doing 

As we would be done by, is all. 

Through envy, through malice, through hating. 

Against the world, early and late. 
No jot of our courage abating — 

Our part is to work and to wait. 
And sUght is the sting of his trouble 

Whose winnings are less than his worth; 
For he who is honest is noble. 

Whatever his f ortimes or birth. 

— Alice Gary. 

* 

War Inevitable 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak — ^unable to cope 
with so formidable an adversary. But when shall we 
be stronger? Will it be the next week or the next 
year? Will it be when we are totally disarmed, and 
when a British guard shall be stationed in every house? 
Shall we gather strength by irresolution and inaction? 
Shall we acquire the means of effectual resistance by 
Ijdng supinely on our backs, and hugging the delusive 
phantom of hope, until our enemies shall have bound 
us hand and foot? Sir, we are not weak, if we make 
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a proper use of those means which the God of nature 
hath placed m our power. Three miUions of people, 
armed m the holy cause of liberty, and m such a 
country as that whdch we possess, are invincible by any 
force which our enemy can send against us. Besides, 
sir, we shall not fight out battles alone. There is a 
just God who presides over the destinies of nations; 
and who will raise up friends to fight our battles for us. 
The battle, sir, is not to the strong alone; it is to the 
vigilant, the active, the brave. Besides, sh-, we have 
no election. If we were base enough to desire it, it 
is now too late to retire from the contest. There is 
no retreat but in submission and slavery! Our chains 
are forged. Their clanking may be hearU on the plains 
of Boston! The war is inevitable — ^and let ii come! 
I repeat it, sir, let it come ! 

It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentle- 
men may cry peace, peace — but there is no peace. 
The war is actually begun ! The next gale that sweeps 
from the north will bring to our ears the clash of 
resounding arms! Our brethren are already in the 
field! Why stand we here idle? What is it that^ 
gentlemen wish? What would they have? Is life so 
dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price 
of chains and slavery? Forbid it. Almighty God! — I 
know not what course others may take; but as for me, 
give me Uberty, or give me death ! 

— Patrick Henry, 

The Finding of the Lyre 

There lay upon the ocean's shore 
What once a tortoise served to cover; 

A year and more, with rush and roar. 
The surf had roUed it over, 
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Had played with it, and flung it by, 
As wind and weather might decide it, 

Then tossed it high where sand-drifts dry 
Cheap burial might provide it. 

It rested there to bleach or tan. 

The rains had soaked, the suns had burned it; 
With many a ban the fisherman 

Had stimibled o'er and spumed it ; 
And there the fisher-girl would stay, 

Conjectmdng with her brother 
How in their play the poor estray 

Might serve some use or other. 

So there it lay, through wet and dry, 

As empty as the last new sonnet. 
Till by and by came Mercury, 
And, having mused upon it, 

"Why, here," cried he, ''the thing of tiungs 
In shape, material, and dunension! 
Give it but strings, and, lo, it sings, 
A wonderful invention!" 

So said, so done; the chords he strained, 

And, as his fingers o'er them hovered, 
The shell disdained a soul had gained. 

The lyre had been discovered. 
O empty world that round us lies. 

Dead shell, of soul and thought forsaken, 
Brought we but eyes like Mercury's, 

In thee what songs should waken! 

— James Russell Lowell. 
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Lincoln, The Man of the People 

When the Nom Mother saw the Whu-lwind Hour 
Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 
She left the Heaven of Heroes and came down 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 
She took the tried clay of the common road — 
Clay warm yet with the genial heat of Earth, 
Dashed through it all a strain of prophecy; 
Tempered the heap with thrill of human tears; 
Then mixed a laughter with the serious stuff. 
Into the shape she breathed a flame to light 
That tender, tragic, ever-changing face; 
And laid on him a sense of the Mystic Powers, 
Moving — ^all hushed — behind the mortal veil. 
Here was a man to hold against the world, 
A man to match the mountains and the sea. 

The color of the ground was in him, the red earth ; 

The snaack and tang of elemental things : 

The rectitude and patience of the cliff ; 

The good-will of the rain that loves all leaves; 

The friendly welcome of the wayside well ; 

The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the com ; 

The pity of the snow that hides aU scars ; 

The secrecy of streams that make their way 

Under the moimtain to the rifted rock ; 

The tolerance and equity of Ught 

That gives as freely to the shrinking flower 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind — 

To the grave's low hill as to the Matterhom 

That shoulders out the sky. Sprung from the West, 

He drank the valorous youth of a new world. 
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The strength of virgin forests braced his mind, 
The hush of spacious prairies stilled his soul. 
His words were oaks m acorns; and his thoughts 
Were roots that firmly gripped the granite truth. 

Up from log cabin to the Capitol, 
One fire was on his spirit, one resolve- 
To send the keen ax to the root of wrong, 
Clearing a free way for the feet of God, 
The eyes of conscience.testing every stroke. 
To make his deed the measure of a man. 
He built the rail-pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every blow : 
The grip that swung the ax m Illinois 
Was on the pen that set a people free. 

So came the Captain with the mighty heart ; 
And when the judgment thunders spUt the house, 
Wrenching the rafters from their ancient rest. 
He held the ridgepole up, and spiked again 
The rafters of the Home. He held his place — 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree — 
Held on through blame and faltered not at praise. 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills. 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 

— Edwin Markham. 

Copyright by Edwin Markham, 1919 
Reprinted by special permission of the author. 

Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind. 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man's ingratitude; 
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• 

Thy tooth is not so keen. 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh-ho! sing, heigh-ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere foUy: 
• Then, heigh-ho, the hoUy! 
This life is most joUy. 

* 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp, 
' Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remembered not. 
Heigh-ho! sing, heigh-ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere foUy: 
Then, heigh-ho, the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 

— William Shakespeare. 

Sir Galahad 

ft 

My good blade carves the casques of men, 

My tough lance thrusteth sure. 
My strength is as the strength of ten. 

Because my heart is pure. 
The shattering trumpet shrilleth high. 

The hard brands shiver on the steel, 
The splinter'd spear-shafts crack and fly, 

The horse and rider reel ; 
They reel, they roll in clanging Usts, 

And when the tide of combat stands. 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 

That lightly rain from ladies' hands. 
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How sweet are looks that ladies bend 

On whom their favors fall ! 
For them I battle till the end, 

To save from shame and thrall; 
But all my heart is drawn above, 

My knees are bow'd in crypt and shrine; 
I never felt the kiss of love, 

Nor maiden's hand in mine. 
More bounteous aspects on me beam. 

Me mightier transports move and thrill; 
So keep I fair thro' faith and prayer 

A virgin heart in work and wiU. 

When down the stonriy crescent goes, 

A Ught before me swims. 
Between dark stems the forests glows, 

I hear a noise of hymns. 
Then by some secret shrine I ride ; 

I hear a voice, but none are there; 
The stalls are void, the doors are wide. 

The tapers burning fan-. 
Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth. 

The silver vessels sparkle clean. 
The shrill bell rings, the censer swings. 

And solemn chaimts resoimd between. 

Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 

I find a magic bark. 
I leap on board; no helmsman steers; 

I float till all is dark. 
A gentle sound, an awful light ! 

Three angels bear the Holy Grail; 
With folded feet, in stoles of white. 

On sleeping wings they sail. 
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Ah, blessed vision! blood of God! 

My spirit beats her mortal bars, 
As down dark tides the glory slides. 

And starlike mingles with the stars. 

When on my goodly charger borne 

Thro' dreaming towns I go, 
The cock crows ere the Christmas mom, 

The streets are dmnb with snow. 
The tempest crackles on the leads. 

And, ringing, springs from brand and mail; 
But o'er the dark a glory spreads. 

And gilds the driving haU. 
I leave the plain, I climb the height; 

No branchy thicket shelter jdelds; 
But blessed forms in whistling storms 

Fly o'er waste fens and windy fields. 

A maiden knight — ^to me is given 

Such hope, I know not fear; 
I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 

That often meet me here. 
I muse on joy that will not cease, 

Pure spaces clothed in Uving beams, 
Pure lilies of eternal peace. 

Whose odors haunt my dreams; 
And, stricken by an angeFs hand. 

This mortal armor that I wear. 
This weight and size, this heart and eyes, 

Are touched, are tum'd to finest air. 

The clouds are broken in the sky. 

And thro' the mountain-walls 
A roUing organ-harmony 

Swells up and shakes and falls. 
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Then move the trees, the copses nod, 

Wings flutter, voices hover clear: 
*'0 just and faithful knight of God! 

Ride on! the prize is near." 
So pass I hostel, hall, and grange; 

By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
AU-arm'd I ride, whatever betide, 

Until I find the Holy Grail. 

— Alfred y Lord Tennyson, 
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Incident of the French Camp 

You know, we French stormed Ratisbon; 

A mile or so away. 
On a httle mound, Napoleon 

Stood on our storming-day; 
With neck out-thrust, you fancy how. 

Legs wide, arms locked behind, 
As if to balance the prone brow 

Oppressive with its mind. 

Just as perhaps he mused, "My plans 

That soar, to earth may fall. 
Let once my army-leader Lannes 

Waver at yonder waU,'' — 
Out 'twrxt the battery-smokes there flew 

A rider, boimd on bound 
Full-galloping; nor bridle drew 

Until he reached the mound. 
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Then off there flung in smiling joy, 

And held himself erect 
By just his horse's mane, a boy^ 

You hardly could suspect — 
(So tight he kept his Ups compressed, 

Scarce any blood came through) 
You looked twice ere you saw his breast 

Was all but shot in two. 

**Well,'' cried he, ''Emperor, by God's gract> 

WeVe got you Rati^bon! 
The Marshal's in the market-place, 

And you'll be there anon 
To see your flag-bird flap his vans 

Where I, to heart's desire. 
Perched him!" The chief's eye flashed; his plans 

Soared up again like fire. 

The chief's eye flashed ; but presently 

Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother-eagle's eye 

When her bruised eaglet breathes ; 
''You're wounded!" "Nay," the soldier's pride, 

Touched to the quick, he said : 
''I'm killed. Sire!" And his chief beside, 

Smihng the boy fell dead. 

— Robert Brovming. 

Sweet Peas 

Here are sweet peas, on tiptoe for a flight: 
With wings of gentle flush o^r dehcate white, 
And taper fingers catching at all things. 
To bind them all about with tiny rings. 
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linger awhile upon some bending planks 
That lean against a streamlet's rushy banks, 
And watch inten\ly Nature's gentle doings: 
They will be found softer than ringdove's cooings. 
How silent comes the water round that bend! 
Not the minutest whisper does it send 
To the o'erhanging sallows: blades of grass 
Slowly across the chequer'd shadows pass. 

— John Reals. 

Getttsburg Address 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great 
civil war, testing whether that nation, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We 
are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have 
come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final rest- 
ing-place for those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this. But in a larger sense we 
cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot 
hallow this ground. The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here, have consecrated it far above our 
poor power to add or detract. The world will little 
note, nor long remember, what we say here; but it 
can never forget what they did here. It is for us, the 
living, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have thus far so 
nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us, that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they have the last full measure of 
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devotion; that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain; that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
govjBmment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, shaU not perish from the earth. 

— Abraham Lincoln. 

In Flanders Fields 

In Flanders fields the poppies blow 

Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 

Scarce heard amidst the guns below. 

We are the dead. Short days ago 
We Uved, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 

Take up our quarrel with the foe! 
To you, from failing hands, we throw 
The torch. Be yours to hold it high! 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 
— LieutenantrColonel John D. McCrae. 

Courtemr of G. P. Putnam's 8on8. 

To Helen 

Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nic6an barks of yore, 

That gently, o'er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 
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On desperate seas long wont to roam. 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 

Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 

Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand. 
The agate lamp within thy hand! 

Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy-Land! 

— Edgar Allan Poe. 

Bugle Song 

The splendor falls' on castle walls 

And snowy summits old m story: 
The long Ught shakes* across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes* flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 

And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from chff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens repljdng: 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O love, they die in yon rich ^ky, 

They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 
And grow forever and forever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 

— Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
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Memorial Day Addbess 
Mat 30, 1917 

President Wilson's Address at Arlington 

National Cemetery 

Mr. CommandeTy Fellow Ciiizens: 

The program has conferred an unmerited dignity 
upon the remarks I am going to make by calling them 
an address, because I am not here to deliver an address. 
I am here merely to show in my official capacity the 

flt sympathy of this great Government with the objects 
of this occasion, and also to speak just a word of the 
sentunent that is in my own heart. 

Any Memorial Day of this sort is, of course, a day 
tpuched with sorrowful memory, and yet I for one do 
not see how we can have any thought of pity for the 
men whose memory we honor to-day. I do not pity 
them. I envy them, rather; because theirs is a great 
work for liberty accomplished and we are in the midst 

^ of a work unfinished, testing our strength where their 

strength has already been tested. There is a touch of 
sorrow, but there is a touch of reassurance also in a 
day like this, because we know how the men of America 
have responded to the call of the cause of liberty, and 
it fills our minds with a perfect assurance that that 

, response will come again in equal measure, with equal 

majesty, and with a result which will hold the atten- 
tion of all mankind. 

When you reflect upon it, these men who died to 
preserve the Union died to preserve the instrument 
which we are now using to serve the world — a free 
Nation espousing the cause of human liberty. In one 
sense the great struggle into which we have now entered 

28—3 
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is an American struggle, because it is in defense of 
American honor and American rights, but it is^some- 
thing even greater than that; it is a world stmggle. 
It is the struggle of men who love Uberty everywhere, 
and in this cause America wiU show herself greater than 
ever because she will rise to a greater thing. We have 
said in the beginning that we planted this great Govern- 
ment that men who wished freedom might have a place 
of refuge and a place where their hope could be realized, 
and now, having established such a Government, hav- 
ing preserved such a Government, having vindicated 
the power of such a Government, we are sajdng to all 
mankmd, ''We did not set this Government up in 
order that we might have a selfish and separate 
Uberty, for we are now ready to come to your assis- 
tance and fight out upon the field of the world the 
cause of human liberty." In this thing America attains 
her full dignity and the full fruition of her great 
purpose. 

No man can be glad that such things have happened 
as we have witnessed in these last fateful years, but 
perhaps it may be permitted to us to be glad that we 
have an opportimity to show the principles that we 
profess to be Uving principles that five in our hearts, 
and to have a chance by the pouring out of our blood 
and treasure to vindicate the thing which we have 
professed. For, my friends, the real fruition of life is 
to do the thing we have said we wished to do. There 
are times when words seem empty and only action 
seems great. Such a time has come, and in the provi- 
dence of God, America will once more have an oppor- 
tunity to show to the world that she was bom to 
serve mankind. 

— Woodrow Wilson. 
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O Beautiful! My Country i 

O Beautiful! my Country! ours once more! 
Smoothing thy gold of war-disheveled hair 
O'er such sweet brows as never other wore, 

And letting thy set lips, 

Freed from wrath's pale eclipse, 
The rasy edges of their smile lay bare. 
What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee know it, 
Among the Nations bright beyond compare? 

What were our lives without thee? 

What all our Uves to save thee? 

We reck not what we gave thee; 

We will not dare to doubt thee. 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare! 

— James RusseU LoweU. 

The Fountain 

Into the sunshine, 

FuU of light, 
Leaping and flashing 

From mom till night! 

Into the moonUght, 

Whiter than snow, 
Waving so flower-like 

When the winds blow! 

Into the starUght, 

Rushing in spray, 
Happy at midnight, 

Happy by day! 
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Ever in motion, 
Blithesome and cheery, 

Still climbing heavenward. 
Never aweary. 

Glad of all weathers, 

Still seeming best. 
Upward or downward 

Motion thy rest; 

Full of a nature 

Nothing can tame. 
Changed every moment, 

Ever the same; 

Ceaseless aspiring, 

Ceaseless content. 
Darkness or sunshine 

Thy element : 

Glorious fountain! 

Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant. 

Upward like thee! 

— James RusseU LoweU. 

The Shepherd of King Admetus 

There came a youth upon the earth, 

Some thousand years ago, 
Whose slender hands were nothing worth. 
Whether to plow, or reap, or sow. 
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Upon an empty tortoise-shell 

He stretched some chords, and drew 
Music that made men's bosoms swell 
Fearless, or brimmed their eyes with dew. 

Then King Admetus, one who had 

Pure taste by right divine, 
Decreed his singing not too bad 
To hear between the cups of wine : 

And so, well pleased with being soothed 

Into a sweet half-sleep, 
Three times his kingly beard he smoothed. 
And made him viceroy o'er Jiis sheep. 

His words were sunple words enough. 

And yet he used them so. 
That what in other mouths was rough 
In his seemed musical and low. 

Men called him but a shiftless youth. 

In whom no good they saw ; 
And yet, unwittingly, in truth. 
They made his careless words their law. 

They knew not how he learned at all. 

For idly, hour by hour. 
He sat and watched the dead leaves fall. 
Or mused upon a common flower. 

It seemed the loveUness of things 

Did teach him all their use. 
For, in mere weeds, and stones, and springs. 
He foimd a healing power profuse. 
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Men granted that his speech was wise, 

But, when a glance they caught 
Of his slim grace and woman's eyes. 
They laughed, and called him good-for-naught. 

Yet after he was dead and gone. 

And e'en his memory dim. 
Earth seemed more sweet to Uve upon, 
More full of love, because of him. 

And day by day more holy grew 
Each spot where he had trod, 
Till after-poets only knew 
Their first-bom Ibrother as a god. 

— James Russell Lowell, 
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To A Waterfowl 

Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day. 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way? 

Vainly ,the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrongs 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 
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Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean side? 

There is a Power whose care . 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast — 
The desert and illimitable ah* — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere. 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome hmd, 

Though the dark night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end ; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among, thy fellows; reeds shall bend 

Soon o'er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou'rt gone; the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 

And shall not soon depart. 

He who, from zone to zone. 
Guides through the boimdless sky thy certain flight. 
In the long way that I must tread alone 

Will lead my steps aright. 

— WiUiam CuUen Bryant. 
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Trees 

I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 

A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth's sweet flowing breast; 

A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 

A tree that may in Simomer wear 
A nest of robms in her hair; 

Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 

Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 

— Joyce Kilmer. 

Reprinted by special pennission of the publiahers, Geoige H. Doran Company. 

Recessional 

God of oiu* fathers, known of old — 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line — 

Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine — 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget — ^lest we forget ! 

The tiunult and the shouting dies — 
The captains ind the kings depart — 

Still stands Thine ancient Sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 

Lest we forget — lest we forget ! 
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Far-called our navies melt away — 
On dune and headland sinks the fire — 

Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 

Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 

Lest we forget — ^lest we forget! 

If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe — 

Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the Law — 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 

Lest we forget — lest we forget ! 

For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking tube and iron shard- 
All vaUant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding calls not Thee to guard — 
For frantic boast and foolish word. 
Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord ! Amen. 

— Rudyard Kipling, 

4 • 

Opportunity 

This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: — 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 

And imdemeath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 

Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince's banner 

Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 

A craven hung along the battle's edge. 

And thought, ''Had I a sword of keener steel — 

That blue blade that the king's son bears, but this 
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Blunt thing!'' he snapt and flung it from his hand^ 
And lowering crept away and left the field. ' 
Then came the king's son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword. 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand. 
And ran and snatched it, and with battle-shout 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down. 
And saved a great cause that heroic day. 

— Edward Rowland SiU, 

Reprioted by special permission of the publishers, Houghton, Miffin Company. 

Requiem ' 

Under the wide and starry sky 
Dig the grave and let me lie, 
Glad did I live and gladly die. 
And laid me down with a will. 

This be the verse you grave for me : 
Here he lies where he longed to be, 
Home is the sailor, home from the sea 
And the hunter home from the hill. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Flower in the Crannied Wall 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand. 

Little flower — but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all 

I should know what God and man is. , 

— Alfred y Lord Tennyson. 
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O Captain! My Captain! 

O Captain ! our fearful trip is done, 

The ship has weathered every rock, the prize we sought 

is won; 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 
daring; 

But O Jieart! heart! heart! 

O the bleeding drops of red. 

Where on the deck my Captain lies. 

Fallen cold and dead. 



Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up — for you the flag is flung — ^for you the bugle 

trills, 
For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths — for you the 

shores a-crowding. 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces 
turning; 

Here, Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
YouVe fallen cold and dead. 



My Captain does not answer, his Ups are pale and still,. 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor 

wiU, 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed 

and done. 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object 

won; 
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Exult, shores, and ring bells ! 
But I, with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Capl;ain Ues, 
Fallen cold and dead. 

— Walt Whitman. 

In Quest 

Have I not voyaged, friend beloved, with thee 

On the great waters of the unsoimded sea, 

Momently listening with suspended oar 

For the low rote of waves upon a shore 

Changeless as heaven, where never fog-cloud drifts 

Over its windless wood, nor mirage lifts 

The steadfast hills ; where never birds of doubt 

Sing to mislead, and every dream dies out. 

And the dark riddles which perplex us here 

In the sharp solvent of its light are clear? 

Thou knowest how vain our quest; how, soon or late, 

The baffling tides and circles of debate 

Swept back our bark unto its starting-place. 

Where, looking forth upon the blank, gray space. 

And round about us seeing, with sad eyes. 

The same old difficult hills and cloud-cold skies, 

We said: '^This outward search availeth not 

To find Him. He is farther than we thought, 

Or, haply, nearer. To this very spot 

Whereon we wait, this commonplace of home, 

As to the well of Jacob, He may come 

And tell us all things.'' As I Iktened there, 

Through the expectant silences of prayer, 

Somewhat I seemed to hear, which hath to me 

Been hope, strength, comfort, and I give it thee. 
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"The riddle of the worid is understood 

Only by him who feels that God is good, 

As only he can feel who makes his love 

The ladder of his faith, and climbs above 

On th' rounds of his best instincts; draws no line 

Between mere human goodness and divine. 

But, judging God by what in him is best. 

With a child's trust leans on a Father's breast, 

And hears unmoved the old creeds babble still 

Of kingly power and dread caprice of will. 

Chary of blessing, prodigal of curse. 

The pitiless doomsman of the universe. 

Can Hatred ask for love? Can Selfishness 

Invite to self-denial? Is He less 

Than man in kindly dealing? Can He break 

His own great law of fatherhood, forsake 

And curse His children? Not for earth and heaven 

Can separate tables of the law be given. 

No rule can bind which He himself denies; 

The truths of time are not eternal lies." 

So heard I ; and the chaos round me spread 
To light and order grew; and, ''Lord,'' I said, 
''Our sins are our tormentors, worst of all 
Felt in distrustful shame that dares not call 
Upon Thee as our Father. We have set 
A strange god up, but Thou remainest yet. 
All that I feel of pity Thou hast known 
Before I was; my best is all Thy own. 
From Thy great heart of goodness mine but drew 
Wishes and prayers; but Thou, O Lord, wilt do. 
In Thy own time, by ways I cannot see, 
All that I feel when I am nearest Thee!'' 

— John Greenleaf Whittier^ 



